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GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


| Flea let us say that it is only the accident of time that 
makes Greek mythology a subject for study at all. 
Myths were not invented to be studied, but to be enjoyed. 
It may be true that some of the myths at their very origin 
had the practical purpose of satisfying curiosity or allaying 
fear through the explanation of natural phenomena, but by 
the time they had received definite form they had passed 
from the realm of utility to the realm of art, and their 
prime purpose was the pleasure of telling or hearing 
stories. We may say broadly, then, that mythology is only 
story-telling; and the object of story-telling is primarily 
to entertain—which is to say that it is an art. 

The primitive peoples who first began to give form to 
these tales of gods and demi-gods and heroes and the in- 
visible semi-human inhabitants of mountain, grove and 
stream, told them first of all for their own delight 
and the delight of their listeners, and the poets who after- 
wards, in civilized times, lent to the original stories the 
charm of beautiful language, were again actuated by the 
desire to please themselves and their audiences. 

It would be a mistake, then, to treat the mythology of 
the Greeks as a body of scientific knowledge, and to study 
it with the austere and prosaic purpose of extracting from 
it mere information. It should be approached rather as a 
collection of entertaining tales poetically conceived and 
poetically told. It should be made part of our intellectual 
equipment, like literature itself, for the enjoyment it gives, 
and for the sake of its emotional and uplifting appeal. 

But it would nevertheless be a great mistake not to study 
mythology at all, just as it would be a mistake not to study 
literature at all. Each yields its treasures in full only to 
those who expend effort in delving after them. No form of 
art or study can communicate the full benefit of which it is 
capable without the active will to receive on the part of 
the learner. We are an immense distance from the time 
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when the tales of Greek mythology came into being, and are 
unfamiliar with Greek environment. As a matter of fact, 
there is only one time in its history when a myth is 
thoroughly understood without comment of any kind, and 
only one place where the mere telling carries the whole 
message of the tale—and that is at the very time of its 
origin, and in the very place. When time has passed, and 
the story is told to a different people in different surround- 
ings, some of its details are bound to be obscure, and 
questions must be asked and answered. To appreciate all 
the content of Greek mythology without study is impossible 
for various reasons. Weare unfamiliar with the geography 
and physiography of Greece; we are not only far distant 
from the native land of the myths, but from their time also, 
and are unable fully to understand the spirit of so ancient a 
people; we are ignorant of the daily life of the Greeks— 
their manners, their dress, their laws, their houses, their 
habit of thought; we know little of the religion they pro- 
fessed; we are unacquainted with the language they spoke 
as they told the tales; we are more or less unfamiliar with 
the literature in which they preserved them, and with their 
art in other forms; and, lastly, we do not possess the ex- 
quisite poetic sensibility that was the gift of the race which, 
we are foreed to conclude, was the most artistic of all 
races that have ever been. 

If we are to realize the full enjoyment and profit which 
mythology has to yield to us, we must not only be familiar 
with the stories which compose it, but possess something of 
the knowledge above indicated; and that requires at least a 
moderate amount of effort. 

It requires much less application, however, than might 
be supposed; there is no reason for regarding the study of 
mythology as a task. Much of the knowledge necessary to 
the appreciation of Greek myths may be acquired by noth- 
ing more severe than mere careful attention. In fact, one 
effective way of becoming acquainted with Greek civiliza- 
tion—language, literature, religion, daily life, and all—is 
to read Greek mythology, which is itself a source contribut- 
ing much to knowledge of these subjects. Greek mythology 
may be read for the sake of its illumination of Greek civili- 
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zation, as well as Greek civilization may be studied through 
the reading of history and literature for the sake of its 
illumination of mythology. Knowledge, desired at first for 
the mere sake of a full enjoyment of the myths, may become 
a primary instead of a secondary or contributing purpose. 

As a matter of fact, mythology should be studied with 
both purposes in mind, though the highest aim should 
always be the poetic or spiritual appreciation of it, with 
the benefit that is got only by consistent pursuit and real- 
ization of that aim. Just as the careful reading of litera- 
ture yields, besides the inspiration which is its greatest 
fruit, a variety of knowledge in itself valuable and interest- 
ing, so the attentive reading of the stories of the Greeks 
may likewise minister to mere intellectual delight as well 
as to spiritual edification. 

With a final admonition not to stop short of this higher 
delight and profit of the spirit, let us now call attention to 
the way in which Greek mythology may be made in itself 
to cultivate our appreciation of Greek civilization in 
general. 

First, mythology helps us to a knowledge-of the land 
of Greece—of its mountains, of its clear skies and ex- 
quisitely colored islands and brilliant sea, of the charm of 
its fountains and cool glades, of the mysterious vaporous 
clefts in its rocks, of secluded recesses in its mountain 
forests, of foaming torrents and disappearing rivers, of im- 
passable cliffs by the shore, and of the dangers of un- 
drained marshes exhaling miasma. To read Greek 
mythology is to take a travel trip through Greece. 

In the second place, the study of Greek mythology 
is a traveling backward in time, as well as a travel- 
ing abroad in space. It affords glimpses into times 
when the mind of man was full of simplicity and naiveté— 
when he did not yet understand the causes of natural phe- 
nomena, and took satisfaction and delight in explaining 
clouds and sun as shepherd and sheep, accounting for earth- 
quakes and volcanoes by the story of gods and giants, see- 
ing in storms the wrath of deities of the deep, and in clear 
skies, calm seas and flowing springs the manifestations of 
ministering spirits. The educated and sophisticated Greeks 
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of historical times, of course, knew better than to believe 
implicitly and literally such things as these; but the peasant 
and the shepherd up in the mountain valley knew of the 
creatures of the invisible world in all ages, and still knows 
of them; and the people of the cultivated circles of the city 
never lost their sympathy with the popular attitude of 
mind, even though their own beliefs became more enlight- 
ened. The myths thus throw light on the general spirit of 
ancient civilization. 

Again, we are afforded many an interesting glimpse into 
the daily life of the Greeks. The ways of the mythical 
beings are only reflections of the ways of real people. The 
Greek created the invisible world in the image of the visible. 
We see Hephestus at the forge, Hebe serving as cup- 
bearer, Heracles cleaning stables, Danze visited by the 
midnight lover in spite of the care of her father to shut 
her up, Penelope at her loom, Nausicaé with her girl-serv- 
ants taking the accumulated linen to the stream and wash- 
ing it in true southern European fashion on the stones at 
the beach, and afterward engaging in the ball-game; we are 
made to sympathize with the loves of Cupid and Psyche, to 
smile at the jealousy of Venus, to be present at the feast, 
the wedding, the sacrifice and a multitude of other activi- 
ties. What more illuminating than the passage in the 
Psyche story which tells of the ancient equivalent of the 
American recovery of the fugitive slave: ‘‘And at the 
same time Venus handed her brother Mercury a little book 
containing the name of Psyche, and all the other necessary 
items of information; having done which, she took her leave 
and went straight home. And Mercury did not fail to com- 
ply with her request; for he went hither and thither on 
the earth among men, and thus performed the duty of - 
crier laid upon him: ‘If anyone can bring back from 
flight or point out the hiding-place of the runaway daughter 
of the king, the slave of Venus, Psyche, by name, let him 
meet Mercury, the crier, behind the Circus goal-posts by 
the altar of Venus, and he will receive by way of reward 
for his information seven sweet kisses from Venus herself, 
and one of them honey-sweet above everything with the 
delicious touch of her tongue.’ ”’ 
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In the fourth place, the religious ideas and practices of 
the ancients are again and again exemplified in their my- 
thology. The physical appearance of the gods, their mental 
and spiritual attributes as conceived by their worshippers, 
their whereabouts, the offerings made to them, the infinite 
number of the inhabitants of the unseen world, their kinship 
and familiarity with mortals—of these and a score of other 
interesting things in Greek religion, mythology is full. 

And yet, a word of caution is advisable here more than 
anywhere else in the study of mythology. The beginner’s 
ideas are almost invariably confused. Even many who 
have studied Greek civilization with some thoroughness are 
guilty of misinterpretation of the connection between my- 
thology and religion, and identify the one with the other. 

But mythology is not the equivalent of religion, however 
intimate their relations, and however often they are 
confused. 

This will be the clearer if we stop to think that theology, 
which is regarded as a necessary part of training for the 
ministry in our own religion, is not necessarily identical 
with religion. Multitudes who are almost totally ignorant 
of theology are nevertheless religious, and those who are 
well educated in theology may lack in real religion. 
Theology is intellectual, and concerns itself with the ex- 
planation of relations; religion is a matter of the spirit, 
of attitude rather than of knowledge, of aspiration rather 
than explanation. 

If, then, the connection between theology and religion 
is such that theology may exist without religion, or at 
least may be said to be unessential to it, the bond between 
religion and mythology is even less strict. The real par- 
allel, however, is not between Greek mythology and 
Christian theology, but between Greek mythology and the 
stories clinging to the Christian religion. If we take the 
records of the creation, the fall, and the flood, and the 
stories of the exodus, the wandering, and the conquest of 
the promised land, and add to them the New Testament, 
and add further the great number of stories of the saints 
and the devil that have taken form since the establishment 
of the Church, particularly in ancient and medieval times, 
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we shall have something like the modern equivalent of 
ancient Greek mythology. Some of them, indeed, like the 
tales of creation and the flood, bear so great a resemblance 
that we must suspect them of a common origin and a dis- 
persion from one center. 

But we shall find one great difference between the 
ancient Greek and the modern Christian stories, and this is 
that the stories of Greek times were not incorporated in a 
sacred book, and belief in them had not become an article 
of faith. Homer’s poems, the only literature the Greeks 
regarded with anything approximating the Christian atti- 
tude toward the Bible, were a literary and secular body of 
writings, not a Holy Scripture. It is important to 
remember this. 

The truth is, that Greek mythology was so far from 
being an inseparable part of religious faith that on the 
whole it belongs to art rather than to religion. It does af- 
ford information about religion, but exactly as it affords 
information about other features of Greek life—about eat- 
ing and drinking, and houses and occupations and dress. 
If it tells more abundantly about religious practices and 
beliefs, it is because myths have to do with the unknown 
and the far away in time and space—with the after-life, 
with the beginnings of the world and the beginnings of 
human life and achievement; and these things partake of 
the supernatural, principally the supernatural as personi- 
fied in the gods, and thus are always on the border of 
religion. But we shall arrive at a still better understand- 
ing of the relations between mythology and religion if we 
turn aside for a moment to consider the general features 
of Greek religious experience. We shall see that it has 
many resemblances to modern experience, and that it was 
not a stereotyped and static, but a living and changing 
faith. 

Let us approach this theme by first considering religion 
as a universal experience, without regard to race or period. 

The advance of religious experience as a universal thing, 
if we consider it as anthropologists, is over a road in which 
there are three principal stages. This has been established 
by the comparative study of religion. Whether we view 
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the advance historically, by tracing the religious experience 
of antiquity in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome until 
it is merged in Christianity, or whether we view it by ob- 
serving the ideas and practices of the primitive peoples of 
today in their various planes of development from savagery 
toward civilzation, we reach the same result. 

There is, first, what is called the animistic stage, from 
anima, the Latin word for soul. In the stage of animism, 
everything in nature is naively regarded as possessing a 
will, or a spirit, or a double. Trees, stones, beasts, winds, 
clouds, sun, stars, as well as man, are indwelt by a second- 
ary self which may be good or bad, and any one of these 
may by force of circumstance be singled out and come to 
be a special deity. Fetichism is one manifestation of 
animism. Even acts, such as walking, eating, being born, 
or dying, may be under the control each of its spirit, as 
among the primitive Romans. 

As thought advances, however, the worshipper acquires 
by observation an intimate knowledge of objects always 
at hand and accessible, and the number of deities is lessened. 
At the same time, consequently, the circle of the supernat- 
ural is made to recede; things known and understood grad- 
ually lose their mystery, and the deity in them ceases to 
exist. The less palpable and less accessible objects in ex- 
perience, however, continue to be mysterious. The wind, 
for example, the woodlands, the far away mountain peak, 
the sun and moon and stars, retain their divinity. And, 
besides these, there are the pure figments of the imagina- 
tion in the shape of ghostly beings, the invisible forms 
created in the image of human beings. 

Further still, not only does the number of divine beings 
tend to grow smaller. because of greater knowledge, but 
from among the smaller number there are certain ones 
which for one reason or another have impressed them- 
selves with special force on the worshipper’s imagination, 
until they have become objects of adoration above all the 
rest. This stage is called polytheism, a word meaning ‘‘be- 
lief in many gods.’’ Greek polytheism, because of Greek 
literature and sculpture, is the best known example of the 
religion of many gods. 
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The third stage is monotheism. Here, the reason and 
observation of men have increased until there are those of 
superior intelligence who will not consent to an infinity of 
gods, but see in the universe the realm of a single omnipo- 
tent will, a single omniscient and righteous mind. This stage 
was reached in ancient Egypt and Greece and Rome, but 
only by the enlightened few. In general, too, the monothe- 
ism of the pagans was not pure: in it, one god was thought 
of, not as the only God, but as the absolute ruler of all 
other gods, who still continued to exist; and he. himself was 
powerless before mysterious forces called Fate or Destiny ; 
nor was he especially the god of loving-kindness. 

It is to be noted here, too, that Christian monotheism 
did not become entirely free from polytheism and animism, 
just as polytheism never became entirely free from 
animism. With the less enlightened among the Christians, 
the place of the many gods of polytheism was, and still is, 
at least partially, supplied by the Saints, and the place of 
animism by the belief in spirits, magic, astrology and other 
mystic influences. 

We see thus that the religion of today, enlightened as 
our age may claim to be, is a recapitulation of the religious 
history of the race. The religions of yesterday still cling 
to the religion of today, in the form of what are termed 
superstitions. Every belief, from animism to monotheism, 
is to be found represented side by side in the complex of 
modern civilization. 

To some observers there is even a fourth stage in re- 
ligious experience. There are those whose reason and 
observation have convinced them of the unreality of even 
Christian monotheism, just as their ancestors were con- 
vinced of the unreality of polytheism and monotheism, and 
who discard the one deity of popular belief just as their 
predecessors discarded the many deities of polytheism and 
animism. If they retain the belief in deity, but not in the 
personal deity of the Christians, they are deists, pantheists, 
theists or other variety of believers in deity who are dis- 
believers in revealed religion. If they do not retain a belief 
in the Christian deity, and if they substitute nothing for 
the monotheism they discard, they are atheists, and are 
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without religion, at least as far as intent is concerned. That 
absolute lack of religion is possible, however, is debatable. 
Our minds are finite, and there will always be a great 
unknown to necessitate some sort of desire to fathom its 
mystery and to rob it of its terrors; and this desire is the 
essence of religion. 

The outline we have given of the course of universal 
religious experience will help us not a little to understand 
the religion of the Greeks. Greek religion, too, began with 
the animism of primitive man. It, too, advanced from 
animism to polytheism, not, however, ridding itself alto- 
gether of the inferior conception. The stage of polytheism 
may be said to have culminated in the civilization preceding 
Homer, to whom the world owed its clear conception of 
the gods in human form. To realize the extent of this debt, 
one needs only to remember the Egyptians and the semi- 
bestial forms that represented the gods in their worship. 
In the Homeric poems, the great Olympic deities, Zeus and 
Hera, Apollo, Artemis, Poseidon, Athena, Ares, Aphrodite, 
and Hermes, appear fully developed and established. Greek 
religion, too, advanced from polytheism toward monothe- 
ism. In Homer, Zeus is already the strongest of the gods, 
and is on the way to supreme authority. By the time of 
Euripides, Anaxagoras, the philosopher, taught that Mind 
or Intelligence was the principle at the foundation of the 
universe, and the dramatist, no doubt with many other 
thinkers, was disposed to identify Zeus with this principle. 
In general, the Zeus of this period was far more spiritual 
and universal than the Zeus of Homer, and more nearly 
the one god to whom all creation owed allegiance. It was 
only the intellectual few who thought of Zeus in this way, 
however, and the great majority of these few did not think 
of the one god as the sole deity. In their kinds, the other 
gods still existed, but more distinctly subordinate than in 
the days of Homer. It was necessary for Christianity to 
‘triumph before a purer monotheism took the place of the 
imperfect monotheism of paganism, to become the ruling 
faith of the centuries to come. 

Greek religion, too, conserved many of the more primi- 
tive beliefs side by side with later and more enlightened 
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beliefs. Animism retained a place in humble and ignorant 
minds. Polytheism did not yield entirely to monotheism 
even in Christian times. Christianity superseded, but did 
not entirely destroy. Saint George, Saint Elias, and their 
fellows, occupied the places of Apollo, Hermes, and the 
lesser Olympic gods, and of the demi-gods Heracles and 
Theseus, as protectors of persons and places. The dryads 
of the wood and the nymphs of fountain and stream, and 
the ghosts of men and beasts, were survivals of the time 
when every object had its indwelling deity. 

This long, living and changing religious experience ac- 
counts for the great quantity and variety of Greek myths— 
myths of the creation, of the great spirits of air, earth and 
sea, of the world of the after-life, of the adventures of 
gods, demi-gods and earthly heroes in the great exploits of 
prehistoric times at Troy, Thebes, Argos, Athens and other 
kingly centers, of the mysterious inhabitants of forest, 
stream, ocean, mountain, pasture and cavern, of the dis- 
embodied spirits of men and beasts and things. It accounts 
also for the richness of the myths as a reflection of life, and 
for their depictions of divine immoralities. They were the 
creation of a whole race’s experience from savagery to 
enlightenment. 

It accounts, also, for the fact that some of the myths 
have a much more intimate connection with belief and con- 
duct than others. In general, with cultivated Greeks, those 
myths that had to do with the earlier stages of religious 
experience which had been outgrown were the stuff of mere 
story-telling and poetry. In the minds of these people, the 
grosser stories of Homer’s gods—their immoralities and 
indecencies, their undignified meddling in human affairs— 
were not only not accepted as a part of religion, but some- 
times were not approved even as literature. Plato, refus- 
ing to poets a place in his ideal state, was thinking of the 
debasing effect of popular belief in the gods of Homer. 
Euripides in the Jon protests against the human villainy 
of Apollo, who betrayed a mortal maid, and his general 
attitude and expression declare that ‘‘if the gods do any- 
thing base, they are not gods.’’ With the less enlightened, 
many of the tales which were accepted by the better minds 
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only as poetry or symbolism were believed in as actual 
records. With the very ignorant, there was literal belief 
in a still wider circle of stories. In a word, just as in 
modern times there are all degrees of belief in the stories 
of the Old and New Testaments, in ancient times there were 
all degrees of belief in the myths. It depended on the mind 
of the worshipper or listener. 

There was, however, one great difference. We have 
already touched upon it. In Greek antiquity there never 
was a dogmatic and obligatory form of the myths about 
the gods. Among the many ways in which Greek religion 
differed from Christianity, it is important to remember 
that it had no founder, no collection of sacred scriptures 
like our Bible, and ho great unified organization with a 
formal creed, and that consequently it did not separate the 
orthodox from the heretical so distinctly as has been the 
case with Christianity. There have been times in the his- 
tory of modern religion when literal belief in Holy Scrip- 
ture has been essential to salvation, and when subscription 
to creed has been necessary to personal safety. There 
never was such a time in Greek religious history. 

To return to the statement that mythology is not the 
equivalent of religion; it is clear that mythology was asso- 
ciated with religion, not identical with it. Many of the 
myths, indeed, like those of the Trojan War and the Seven 
Against Thebes, have to do with religion only by accident; 
but even with the myths about the gods there was no 
formal obligation to believe. Socrates was martyred, not 
on the charge of disbelieving in myth, but on the charge 
of corrupting the citizenry by atheism. The real cause for 
the attack on him was civic intolerance rather than re- 
ligious. Euripides was attacked not so much because he 
refused to believe this or that commonly accepted theory 
about the gods as because he was thought to be disturbing 
the civic status. Neither Euripides nor Socrates, so far 
as we can judge, was the particular object of attack by the 
priests as a class. It was not necessary to believe the tales 
about Zeus or Apollo or Athena, to say nothing of subscrib- 
ing to any single version of any single myth. Provided he 
did not go to an extreme and become suspect as a wanton 
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destroyer of the public morals, the worshipper might be- 
lieve as he chose. The test of faithfulness lay, not in be- 
lief, but in the proper performance of the traditional rites 
of worship; so long as the worshipper was careful to trans- 
gress no laws whose violation involved offense to deity, and 
to keep up his prayer and sacrifice in the prescribed man- 
ner, he might believe what he chose. If the truth could be 
known, we should probably find that the priest had little 
to do with the creation of the myths, but that he only took 
advantage of them after their invention by people and poet. 

Fifthly, through mythology we may gain at least a 
trifling familiarity with the Greek language. Many of the 
names of Greek mythology have been made directly into 
English words—transferred bodily and naturalized—such 
as Tartarus, the Styx, Chaos, Erebus, A‘gis, Hades, 
AMther. Others have entered the English language as de- 
rivatives—as tantalize, herculean, arctic, titanic, panic, 
gigantic, chronology, haleyon. If the inspiration felt from 
knowing this little were to lead to the learning of enough 
Greek to bring Homer or Xenophon in the original within 
range, the reader of mythology would in this find greatest 
cause of all to be thankful to the subject. 

Further, the study of Greek mythology brings us of 
necessity into contact with at least some considerable por- 
tion of ancient literature in translation, and affords a di- 
rect stimulus to the reading of more of it. Homer, A‘schy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Seneca, Apuleius—such are some of the names on the roll 
of literature based on the tales of mythology. 

Again, the study of Greek mythology of necessity brings 
us likewise into contact with art in other forms than that 
of literature. Books on mythology are filled with illustra- 
tions reproduced from paintings on Greek vases and Pom- 
peian walls, and from Greek sculpture scattered through 
the museums of the world. Greek art in all its forms 
was inseparably connected with Greek mythology and re- 
ligion. 

And, lastly, familiarity with Greek myths helps us to 
understand the Greek temperament—their freedom of 
fancy, their sunny disposition, their exquisite sensitiveness 
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to the moods of nature, their feeling for the art of poetic 
story-telling. 

Here, again, some caution must be observed. Not every 
Greek was a poet in his interpretation of myth—not more 
than every Irish peasant is a poet in his conception of the 
‘‘little people’’ of Ireland. Myths meant more to some 
minds than to others. To some they were merely interest- 
ing stories, literal and coarse; to others, they bodied forth 
the deep things of God. Some men of conscience protested 
against the instruction of youth in literature that contained 
the grosser tales about the gods—for example, parts of 
Homer himself—because some young people received from 
these tales only the literal and carnal suggestion; while 
others defended the myths because they could be spiritually 
interpreted. The Neo-Platonists, a philosophical-religious 
school of pagans that arose after the older Greek religion 
was outworn, and Christianity was rapidly taking posses- 
sion of the field, reconciled the old religion and the myths 
inseparable from it with the more advanced moral and re- 
ligious ideas of their day by investing all the old stories with 
lofty spiritual significance. The coarse tales of Zeus and 
Hera, for example, were only allegories of the relation be- 
tween sky and earth, they said: the revolting story of 
Cybele and Attis only meant the bond between Mother 
Earth and her vegetation. Some myths, too, might even be 
consciously invented, for the purpose of setting forth in 
attractive form religious or moral teaching. The story of 
Cupid and Psyche, for example, has been thought, though 
probably without good reason, to be only an elaborate in- 
vention to portray the experiences of the human soul 
(Psyche) amid the trials of life that are begotten by desire 
in its various forms (Cupid). Elaboration no doubt it was, 
but on the basis of an old story which had long existed 
_among the common people, and which is known to exist in 
crude form among many peoples beside the Greeks. And, 
again, myths might be elaborated in literary form by poets 
whose only desire was to give the rein to their skill. Had 
Ovid been asked whether he believed the stories he told, or 
whether he was affected by them morally or spiritually, he 
probably would have laughed. 
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Such are the gleanings which await the student of 
Greek mythology. Nor are they peculiar to the mythology 
of the Greeks. All mythology—whether Greek, Norse, 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Indian, or what not—affords ample 
rewards to those who familiarize themselves with it. Greek 
mythology, however, is of all the most abundant and rich 
in its rewards. Let us note why. 

First, it is a fuller and richer mythology than any other 
we possess. Whether fuller and richer in its origin, we 
cannot say: the presumption is that it was; but, at any 
rate, it reaches us after transmission through the ages the 
most abundant and most illuminating mythology in the 
world. 

In the second place, it is much clearer than other my- 
thologies. Its lines are distinct and sure; there is a mini- 
mum of the mistiness and obscurity of most mythologies. 
It is as clear and distinct as the lands and seas of Greece 
themselves, as Greek sculpture, as Greek literature and 
Greek thinking. 

The result of these two reasons is a third. Great 
mythology is so full and so clear that it is a pattern. The 
Roman gods and heroes are found to be more or less close 
parallels to the Greek, and the mythologies of Egypt, 
Assyria, and of the Hebrews and the Germanic races are 
more easily comprehended after the system of the Greeks is 
understood—just as all languages and literatures are in a 
measure acquired through the acquisition of the great basic 
languages and literatures of Greece and Rome, and just as 
all sculpture and vases and architecture are much easier 
of appreciation after a mastery of Greek art in the time 
of Pericles. 

Again, the study of Greek mythology is more profitable 
than the study of other mythologies because it is insep- 
arably connected with the greatest literature and art and 
civilization in general of ancient times, and because, more 
than any other, it is intricately inwoven into modern litera- 
ture and art and thought. On every hand we meet it—in 
literature, in such abundance that the intelligent reading 
of many modern authors is impossible without familiarity 
with it; in painting and sculpture in the same way; in 
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editorial, lecture, and sermon, and even in ordinary 
conversation. 

To put all my reasons into a word or two, Greek 
mythology should be studied for the same reason for which 
all other manifestations of Greek genius should be studied 
—because it is a part of the civilization which we are still 
living. The whole basis of modern life is our heritage of 
Greek civilization through Roman channels. To draw out 
of the web of life we are living all the threads contributed 
by Hellenic genius in architecture, literature, sculpture, 
painting, religion, philosophy, science and mythology, would 
be to ruin it beyond recognition. What the world would 
have done without Greece, it is idle to speculate; we must, 
however, recognize what it has done with it. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF DISCOVERY 


ee ago historians gave little attention to the be- 
ginnings of ancient Greek civilization, written records 
not existing prior to the first Olympiad in the eighth cen- 
tury before our era. It was as though the remarkable 
culture of Greece had sprung forth fully developed, like 
Athena from the head of Zeus. To be sure, there was the 
Homeric Age, indefinite in time and legendary in charac- 
ter, though the culture it exemplified was unlike that of 
historic times—in some respects superior. In Homeric 
times women had lived on an equality with men; their coun- 
sel was sought and heeded. How was this to be reconciled 
with sharply contrasting days of Athenian splendor? The 
palaces of Homeric kings were spacious, richly adorned 
and beautified. How was this to be explained in view of 
later Greek indifference to private buildings and pride only 
in civic edifices or in temples raised to the glory of the 
gods? Wonderful descriptions of shields and metal drink- 
ing cups, of a workmanship unknown in after years, were 
contained in the Iliad and Odyssey. It seemed as if the 
eulf separating Homeric and historic Greece would never 
be bridged and even the scholarly Grote voiced the opinion 
that serious attention could not be given to prehistoric 
tales. Such convenient words as myths, legends, traditions 
and the fancies of a poet were called into service to account 
for glaring discrepancies. 

All this is changed today. While the future will doubt- 
less add greatly to the contributions of recent.years, yet 
without further evidence the one-time obscurity is forever 
gone. And this transformation can be placed in the first 
instance to the credit of an enthusiastic lover of the old 
Homeric poems, whose zeal to substantiate the words of 
the ancient bard might appropriately be compared to that 
which has sent men into Bible lands to find through 
excavation support for early Hebrew writings. 
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The career of Heinrich Schliemann reads like a highly 
colored tale of adventure which the more conservative 
would be sure to regard as either exaggerated or improb- 
able. Walled about by a poverty that seemed at first 
insurmountable; blessed before the age of forty by a for- 
tune of his own earning; ridiculed by scholars and by the 
press; hailed later as the discoverer of a forgotten civili- 
zation—such startling contradictions were but episodes in 
this man’s unusual career. 

Heinrich Schliemann was born in 1822 in Germany, 
son of a Lutheran parson, well educated but poor. The 
child’s imagination was kindled by stories which his father 
related of old gods and goddesses, of the beautiful isles of 
Greece, the walls of Troy, and the war waged before them 
for ten long years ere the theft of Menelaus’ wife, favored 
by the gods, was avenged. When seven years of age the 
boy was given a history of the world which contained an 
imaginary picture of Troy’s great ramparts. He asked if 
they had actually been so massive. Being told that, accord- 
ing to the description given by Homer, they were, he 
impetuously exclaimed that in such an event they could 
not have been wholly destroyed; some portions must remain 
to mark the site. Whereupon, after the manner of parents, 
his father told him that when he grew up he might go to 
hunt for surviving stones. Nothing at the time could have 
seemed more remote. Yet rumors of excavations being 
conducted on the site of Pompeii had again called attention 
to the possibility of other ancient cities being concealed 
within the earth. 

Presently the father died and the children were put 
out to service, there being no way to provide for the family 
together. Heinrich was placed in the employ of the village 
grocer where from early morning until late evening his 
time was filled with petty details of the shop. Utter lack 
of leisure made reading impossible despite his ardent desire 
to acquire an education. Into the shop there came one day a 
man whose tongue had been loosed by wine and he repeated 
lines from the Iliad in Greek. Although unable to com- 
prehend their meaning, Heinrich was so fascinated by their 
rhythmic qualities that he resolved some day to learn the 
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Greek language. Not long after, having attempted to lift 
a cask too heavy for him, he was injured and dismissed, 
being now incapacitated for heavy work. He drifted to 
Hamburg and engaged as cabin boy with an outgoing vessel 
bound for South America. The craft was wrecked soon 
after putting forth to sea and Heinrich, among the few 
saved, was taken to Amsterdam. Here he found work as 
errand boy for a lawyer, whose patience we are forced 
to conclude must frequently have been sorely tried by this 
youth who improved his time, as he walked back and forth 
on errands bent, in acquiring languages. Having no means 
to employ a teacher, he taught himself, memorizing pages of 
some German story translated into French or English. 
Spanish and Italian he also learned in this way with 
surprising facility. 

Presently he bettered his condition by finding employ- 
ment with importers who traded in tea and indigo. Since 
they controlled a branch in Russia whence their supplies 
were obtained, Schliemann conceived that he might become 
more useful to them if familiar with the Russian language, 
which he forthwith added to his other linguistic accom- 
plishments. Fortune favored him; he was shortly sent to 
Russia where opportunity presently offered to buy on his 
own account. When a ravaging fire destroyed large stores 
of indigo, his private stock, being stored some distance 
away, escaped the conflagration. The Crimean war caused 
inflated prices, and in his late thirties Schliemann found 
himself possessed of a sufficient fortune to allow him to 
retire from business and spend the remainder of his life 
with more congenial matters. He traveled for some time 
and married a Greek wife. His boyhood eagerness to learn 
Greek led him to master it so completely that it became 
the language of his household, other languages being used 
only for the convenience of guests. 

By 1870 he was ready to start on his quest for Troy, 
city of Priam, Hector and the miscreant Paris; Troy, whose 
walls had defied the efforts of the ‘‘long haired Acheans”’ 
for ten long years. 

It is diverting today to turn back to magazine files of 
the early seventies and read the sarcastic comments made 
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about this undertaking of the Homeric enthusiast. ‘‘Here 
is a man,’’ one wrote, ‘‘who would seek for the pot of gold 
at the rainbow’s end! Troy was not a geographical location 
but a poet’s dream. Here is one who would give it latitude 
and longitude, determine its elevation and climatic advan- 
tages!’’ Indifferent to the shafts of wit launched against 
him, Schliemann went to Asia Minor and purchased a site 
on the hill called Hissarlik by the Turks—meaning citadel— 
not far from the Dardanelles. Tradition had always asso- 
ciated ancient Troy with this particular height. Sinking 
shafts into the hill, he presently came upon walls and below 
these others still. It was soon plain that city had succeeded 
city and that each layer of débris represented a consider- 
able duration of time. The ardor of the excavator was 
fanned into frantic zeal by the discovery of much treasure 
in a wall. Apparently a wooden chest had been hurriedly 
concealed there by one who hoped later to recover it, but the 
opportunity never came and for three, possibly four, thou- 
sand years the stones had kept their secret. The wood had 
fallen away, but the contents held close together. There 
were golden cups, silver goblets, vessels of the precious 
metals, diadems and other jewelry, together with copper 
daggers and weapons. Dominated always by his profound 
admiration for the Homeric poems, Schliemann immedi- 
ately concluded that here was treasure possessed by King 
Priam and he promptly called it Priam’s Treasure. Diffi- 
culty with Turkey arose over the division of these recovered 
articles and, although Schliemann paid fifty thousand franes 
instead of the ten thousand awarded Turkey as the result 
of litigation, so many obstacles were placed in the way of 
further excavation that he went to Greece. 

Pausanias had written of royal tombs, supposedly the 
tombs of Agamemnon and his associates, near the old Lion 
Gate at Mycenex, and there Schliemann began a search to 
verify the ancient traveler’s statement. With his guiding 
genius that seems never to have deserted him, he sank a 
shaft in the right place to uncover the tombs described by 
Pausanias—whether or not belonging to the age of 
Agamemnon. Their contents constituted one of the great- 
est finds that has ever rewarded any excavator. From the 
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amount of gold used in laying away these bodies it has been 
assumed that they were princes and members of the royal 
family. 

‘‘The incomparable splendor with which these dead were 
buried has never been equalled elsewhere.* They were 
dressed in robes of state, were laid in their tombs with 
golden diadems upon their foreheads, wearing their richest 
jewels and most sumptuous raiment. On their heads were 
crowns; belts and baldrics of gold around their breasts, 
while their faces were covered by golden masks which re- 
produced the features of the deceased. Their garments 
were ornamented with thin plates of gold, seven hundred of 
which were found in a single tomb; and their richly inlaid 
swords, whose sheaths are curiously adorned with bosses 
of gold, lay within reach. The women were no less splen- 
didly attired; they also wore diadems upon their heads, 
necklaces around their throats, rings on their fingers, as 
well as brooches, ear-rings, and bracelets of admirable 
workmanship. Lastly, by the side of each of the corpses 
were placed vessels, often of gold and silver, which con- 
tained the provisions needful for sustenance of the dead in 
the lower world. Certainly there were no insignificant 
personages buried here—they were sovereigns interred in 
state, and in this respect at least Dr. Schliemann’s hopes 
were not deceived.’’* 

At the mere value of the metals, these tombs contained 
wealth exceeding five thousand pounds sterling; for the his- 
torical evidence disclosed no value could be placed upon the 
find. No wonder that Schliemann with his usual impetuos- 
ity sent the following telegram to the King of Greece: 


November 28, 1876. 
“‘To the King of Greece: 

‘“‘T have the greatest pleasure in announcing to your majesty 
that I have discovered the tombs which tradition according 
to Pausanias pointed out as the graves of Agamemnon, Cassandra, 
Eurymedon, and their companions, all murdered at a banquet by 
Clytemnestra and her lover Agisthus. I have found immense 
treasure in these graves, sufficient by themselves alone to fill a great 
museum, which will be the most wonderful in the world, and for 
centuries will bring thousands of strangers to Greece.’’ 
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Such discoveries silenced the flow of ridicule. The pal- 
ace of Tiryns, ancient seaport of Argolis, was unearthed, 
showing much similarity to one described in the Odyssey.” 
Schliemann’s death in 1890 prevented the completion of 
other extensive excavations projected by him; however, his 
work was continued by Dr. Dorpfeld, whose scientific train- 
ing enabled him to correct many of his predecessor’s 
erroneous conclusions. 

Much criticism has been meted out to Schliemann for 
the total lack of scientific method in his excavations. Those 
offering it have failed to take into account the motive 
actuating the man. He was a romancer rather than a 
scholar, an adventurer in the realm of excavation, not a 
seasoned digger. Comparatively little was known of exca- 
vation fifty years ago; such remains as had been brought to 
light in Egypt and Mesopotamia had been secured with 
about the same amount of accompanying destruction that 
characterized his work in Troy and Greece. Schliemann 
had been determined to prove the veracity of his beloved 
poet and in his opinion did so. Sober investigation subse- 
quently carried on has modified some of his conclusions and 
reversed others. Nevertheless, it is now commonly con- 
ceded that the gratitude of a culture-loving world is due 
Heinrich Schliemann for disclosing to the astonished gaze 
of the scientific public an ancient civilization revealed be- 
fore only in Homer’s poems—whether fact or fancy always 
the vexing problem of students. Having given proof of 
its historic development in the A‘vgean basin, the task of 
patiently reconstructing it from pottery fragments and 
ruined walls could appropriately be left to those better 
trained for such labor. 

*Oertain Egyptian discoveries made subsequently would rival this, - 


1Diehl: Excursions in Greece, p. 1 
zSee p. 522, 


MEN OF THE SEA 


S a result of Schliemann’s excavations subsequent to 
1870 in Asia Minor and on the mainland of Greece, and 
of those discoveries made in 1900 and the years following by 
Sir Arthur Evans on the island of Crete, it has been thor- 
oughly established that in antiquity a prehistoric people 
occupied the islands and shores washed by the Aigean Sea. 
For this reason they are now commonly referred to as the 
Afigeans rather than Cretans, Myceneans or other more 
restricted names current a few years ago. As yet it is 
impossible to trace the history of this long forgotten race 
or to reconstruct with any degree of certainty the growth of 
its culture. Although more than a thousand inscribed 
tablets were recovered in one season’s excavations on the 
site of the royal palace at Knossos,* so far none have been 
able to decipher the ancient language. Since the untiring 
efforts of scholars have already forced their secrets from 
the Egyptian, Babylonian and Hittite inscriptions, it is 
reasonable to think that some key will ultimately be found 
to reveal the meaning of these neat little symbols inscribed 
on clay tablets so many centuries prior to our era. Until 
such time and until present excavations are completed and 
remains already found shall have been thoroughly studied, 
it is possible only to state certain conclusions that have 
been tentatively reached. 

It would appear that this civilization developed in Crete, 
where in course of time it reached its fullest expression. It 
seems highly probable that colonists went forth from Crete 
and made settlements on other islands and along the coast 
of Greece and Asia Minor. No attempt was made to fortify 
the Cretan kingdoms; the kings trusted to their fleets and 
to their insular position. Around the more exposed 
settlements in Greece, strong walls were built. 

The antiquity of this race has been widely discussed; 
some archeologists believe that it has as remote a past as 
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either Egyptians or Sumerians. Petrie found a Cretan 
vase of geometric pattern in a first dynasty tomb at Abydos, 
indicating contact between the two lands in the fourth 
millennium B. C.; this continued intermittently so long as 
the Cretan kingdom endured. 

It is thought that the great kingdom which centered at 
Knossos was destroyed in the strength of its power, such 
specimens of pottery and art as survive giving no evidence 
of decadence. Those who escaped the terrible fire, that 
consumed the major portion of the palace, and likewise 
captivity by the aggressors—almost as alarming—probably 
fled north to join colonies already planted in Greece. The 
loss of the supremacy of Knossos was the occasion for the 
small towns of Crete to become prominent and activities 
passed largely to the settlements of Mycenex, Tiryns, Troy 
and other northern places. The distinctive culture that 
ensued is called Mycenzan, to differentiate it from Minoan, 
or Cretan. Although the arts and crafts of earlier times 
were continued and certain innovations made, a general 
decline soon set in. 

It was this afterglow of Mgean art—this Mycenean 
period—that the Greeks encountered when they pressed 
into the peninsula. It is of this last age that the Iliad and 
Odyssey have to tell, in descriptions of golden cups and 
silver drinking mugs, of heavily embossed sword hilts and 
weapons. The shield made by Hephestus for Achilles was 
undoubtedly suggested by one which the bard had actually 
seen. 

The discovery of this ancient people has materially 
modified earlier views held concerning other nations. It 
was during a period of unrest in the islands that ‘‘Men of 
the Sea’’ pressed south into the Delta and menaced the 
kingdom of Rameses III, The Philistines who harassed the 
early Hebrews are now understood to have been one of the 
last branches of this race to make an aggressive: struggle 
for territorial domain. Even the part played by the 
Pheenicians in moulding our civilization has been proved to 
have been less important than was formerly supposed. 

This much is sure: whereas it was once supposed that. 
descriptions of organization, military affairs, home and 
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camp life, social customs and appurtenances of daily exist- 
ence which abound in the Homeric poems must have been 
mere poetic romancing—so unlike they were to Greek cus- 
toms of historic years—it has been shown instead that these 
reflected a dying ASgean civilization. Articles discovered 
in ‘‘Priam’s Treasure’’ and in the royal tombs at Mycenez 
were very similar to those described by Homer; while 
palaces unearthed by explorers have proved to be singularly 
like those of Homeric fame. ’ 

It may be years before scholars will be able to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the influence these people exer- 
cised on their contemporaries or these upon them. It is 
accepted that the spiral, so frequently employed by 
Egyptians in the later periods, was taken over from the 
Aigeans. It may easily prove that the finest metal work of 
antiquity was done by this race and that their methods 
were adopted by contemporaneous nations. It is thought 
highly probable that the massive building of the Egyptians 
influenced the architecture of the AUgeans and in one spe- 
cific instance, as we shall see, the palace of Knossus inspired 
a pharaoh to raise the mightiest structure ever erected in 
Egypt. } 

These late discoveries have resulted from excavations 
carried on by three countries: England, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Arthur Evans of Oxford; Italy, whose activity 
has been directed by Professor Halbherr, of the University 
of Rome, and America, in expeditions conducted by the 
Exploration Society of Philadelphia. Even yet much re- 
mains to be done and it is expected that the future will 
continue to increase present day knowledge of this people, 
which is but fragmentary. 

The excitement which is experienced by those engaged 
in the fascinating labor of bringing to light a civilization 
scarcely known twenty-five years ago may be estimated 
from the following words from one who has _ himself 
participated in it: 

‘“The most intense excitement I have ever felt is that of 
excavating. An artist who is overcome by this passion 
should describe the surroundings in which archeological 
researches are being made, should reproduce from life the 
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anxiety of the first attempts, describe the technique of the 
pits and trenches and the coming to light of documents 
which speak when history is silent. If the artist and 
archeologist could transmit to the reader the enthusiasm 
and excitement which he feels while standing among the 
laborers when the pick gives a hollow sound and the ground 
echoes as a presage of new discoveries, if he could show 
the hands which tremble as they grope in the earth, or 
timidly pass over the fragments of a work of art, to remove 
the coating of dust which hides it, if he could explain the 
hidden power of excavation to exalt the mind and the 
insistent almost childish call on fortune to grant new treas- 
ures, he would write, not a book, but a romance, a drama 
of the human soul which seeks the unknown.’’? 


z Also spelled Cnossus. 
1Mosso: Palaces of Crete, p. 34. 


CRETAN CULTURE 


a since 1900 has it been definitely understood that 
the origins of Hellenic culture are to be sought in 
Crete, although classical writers recognized a close rela- 
tionship between their own and early Cretan civilization. It 
is plain today that the Golden Age of Greece was preceded 
by the Golden Age of Crete and this detached fragment of 
the European continent is now recognized as the birthplace 
of Greek art, religion and law. 

Judging from the depth of débris found on the site of 
the ancient palace of Knossos it is estimated that it was 
inhabited by the AXgean race ten or twelve thousand years 
before our era. No remains of the paleolithic—or rough 
stone—age were found, but neolithic remains abounded. 
During the indefinite period that preceded the age of 
bronze, people used stone weapons and implements, dwelt in 
wattle huts, dressed themselves in the skins of animals and 
fashioned crude vessels of clay which they shaped with their 
hands and dried in the sun. 

Pottery has proved to be the ready handmaid of the 
archeologist and whether intact or in fragments has aided 
greatly in determining chronology. A gradually advancing 
intelligence is evinced by fragments in higher strata which 
indicate that the potter had learned to wash his clay in 
order to free it of coarser ingredients, while greater dura- 
bility was obtained by baking it with fire. During the 
smooth stone age the Cretans began to decorate their clay 
vessels and vases, tracing angular lines upon their surfaces 
by means of a blunted stick or stylus, then filling in the 
spaces with a white substance resembling chalk. 

The inhabitants of Agean lands became acquainted with 
copper and its possibilities when alloyed with tin about 
3000 B. C., when, in the vivid expression of Van Loon, ‘‘the 
smooth stone age came to an end over night.’? Yet these 
same remains prove that human progress was not so rapid 
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as that, for by the side of bronze weapons and utensils, 
stone objects long continued to be abundant. 

Dr. Evans has divided the entire period of Agean 
bronze civilization into three general divisions, which he 
designates as Early, Middle and Late. During the Early 
period, Melos and the Cyclades possessed a culture in ad- 
vance of that of Crete. The pottery of this age was given 
a black glaze, upon which lines of white and, less frequently, 
red were drawn. Brushes having been devised, the angular, 
or geometric, patterns gave way to flowing lines and the 
spiral was evolved. Living objects, especially various 
forms of sea life, were painted on the vases. The potter’s 
wheel was invented, which in itself wrought complete trans- 
formation in the craft. Gold and silver were known and 
considerably employed, and a system of picture writing 
developed. 

Cretan—or as Dr. Evans calls it, Minoan—civilization 
reached its zenith during the Middle period. It would seem 
that several chieftains had formerly ruled in different parts 
of the island—one hundred and fifty miles in length by 
perhaps thirty-five in width. Knossos had apparently been 
the most important center, with Phestos next in rank; how- 
ever, it is supposed that the king of Knossos now gained 
control of all Crete and united several of the islands and 
probably some of the princes of the mainland in a league 
of which he was overlord, imposing tribute upon them. 

The excavated palace of Knossos has been most illumi- 
nating. It was partially destroyed twice, probably several 
times, before the catastrophe which terminated Cretan 
ascendency. In its ruins it covers more than five acres; it 
constituted a city in itself, for not only did it accommodate 
the royal family, but included quarters for a large number 
of servitors who ministered to royal needs. It contained a 
court where the assembly probably met with the king; 
industries were prosecuted within its confines and vast 
stores of food and military requisites were protected in its 
great magazines. An immense court, around which the 
building was constructed, was its dominating feature, this 
being one hundred and ninety feet in length, ninety feet 
wide. Other courts supplied light and ventilation for 
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numerous suites of rooms, and beyond the palace an area 
was found equipped with seats cut in the rock wherein box- 
ing contests or other forms of athletic sports are supposed 
to have been carried on for the diversion of assembled 
spectators. Some regard this as having been a theatre, 
although its limited space almost precludes such inference. 
A Homeric line thought to be in reference to it reads: 
“¢ Also did the glorious lame god device a dancing-place like 
unto that which once in wide Knossos Daidalos wrought for 
Ariadne of the lovely tresses.”’ 

The stone throne upon which the king sat at public 
audiences was recovered; it is believed to be the most 
ancient royal seat surviving. 

The water system of the Knossos palace was remarkable 
-and is said to have excelled anything known in Europe 
until the nineteenth century. Terra cotta pipes extended 
throughout the building and provision was made for rain 
water thoroughly to flush the waste pipes at intervals. 
Manholes were provided and the sewers were so large that 
laborers were recently able to clean out the earth and débris 
which had partially choked them with no _ physical 
discomfort. 

Fragments of frescoes still found on ruined walls not 
only indicate the luxury which surrounded the Cretan kings 
but give light on social customs, particularly on the dress 
of that faraway age. Whereas ladies now deepen the color 
of their cheeks, the lady of Crete whitened hers, or so are 
they depicted in these paintings. Frocks were low-necked, 
skirts, bell-shaped and flounced; sleeves wide and waists 
small. The tightly belted waist seems to have been 
characteristic of both men and women. 

The great treasure of the palace was an exquisite 
gaming board which had partially escaped the ravages of 
time. 

‘‘The board was over a yard in length and rather more 
than half a yard in breadth. Its framework was of ivory, 
which had originally been overlaid with a mosaic of strips 
and dises of rock-erystal, which in their turn had been 
backed alternately with silver and blue enamel paste. Round 
its margin ran a border of marguerites whose central 
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bosses were convex discs of rock-erystal which had probably 
been set originally in a blue paste. At the top of the board 
were four reliefs representing nautilus shells, set round 
with crystal plaques, and bossed with crystal. Below them 
came four large medallions, set among crystal bars backed 
with silver plate, and then eleven bars of ribbed crystal and 
ivory, alternating with one another. Eight shorter bars 
of crystal backed with blue enamel fill spaces on either 
side of the topmost section in the lower part of the board 
which consists of a two-winged compartment with ten cir- 
cular openings, the medallions of which have been broken 
out but were probably of crystal backed with silver. The 
remaining space of the board was filled with flat bars of 
gold-plated ivory alternating with bars of crystal on the 
blue enamel setting. The mere summary of its decoration 
conveys no idea of the splendor of a piece of work, which, 
as Professor Burrows says, ‘defies description, with its 
blaze of gold and silver, ivory and crystal!’ The Late 
Minoan monarch who used it—for so gorgeous a piece of 
workmanship can searcely have been designed for anyone 
but a king—must have been as splendid in his amusements 
as in all the other appointments of his royalty.’’* 

While kings dwelt in the midst of luxury, the common 
people were held of small account, the many serving for 
the convenience of the few. 

In 1900 the entire palace site was a corn field, with 
stones projecting here and there. It will doubtless be years 
before the true meaning of many recoveries will be entirely 
revealed—if indeed they are ever wholly explained. The 
Greeks spoke of Minos as king of Crete, but it is now be- 
lieved that a line of rulers was thus designated. Minos may 
even have been a god whose earthly representatives suc- 
ceeding kings were supposed to be. The bull was promi- 
nent and may have been worshipped as the earthly abode 
of the deity. The double ax was a religious symbol, the 
full significance of which is not yet explained. It was ap- 
parently the symbol of the goddess Rhea, the great Harth- 
mother, in her capacity as defender of towns. Zeus was 
her son, born in Crete, which fact was retained in Greek 
mythology. 
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The palace of Phestos’ was constructed in much the 
same way as that at Knossos, its chief glory being a won- 
derful flight of stairs, than which no royal palace has ever 
possessed one more imposing. 

A beautiful pottery which is called Kamares—from the 
fact that it was found first in a cave near the present village 
of that name—belongs to this age of Cretan supremacy. 
It is as thin as Haviland china and ingeniously decorated. 

‘“‘Tt is the triumph of polychrome with curious and ele- 
gant motives and perfection of design. The composition 
is charming—with white rosettes on the black ground and 
elegant foliage freely drawn with the brush, small con- 
centric circles with a frieze of radiating brush marks, lines 
and borders of various colors and branches which are 
twined like a garland round the jugs and cups. . 

‘‘Hew kinds of pottery surpass that of Kamares in 
artistic value. It is admirable both for its decoration and 
for the delicacy of the fabric. Lightness was the chief 
characteristic of this ware, which resembles egg-shell or 
Japanese porcelain. . . . This fabric had reached so high 
a grade of perfection that the makers had succeeded in giv- 
ing to the ware certain metallic reflections which these 
vases still retain. The makers must have had before them 
vases of bronze, of which they have produced an accurate 
imitation.’’? = 

During this period a system of writing evolved from 
which in all probability our alphabet was indirectly derived. 
Formerly the alphabet was thought to have been invented 
by the Phenicians, or adapted by them from symbols which 
they found ready at hand, in spite of the comment of 
Diodorus, whom modern excavators have proved right. 
‘*Some pretend,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that the Syrians were the in- 
ventors of letters, and that the Phcenicians learned from 
the Syrians and brought the art of writing to Greece, 
whence the name of Phenician alphabet. But the Cretans 
say that the first discovery came not from Pheenicia, but 
from Crete, and that the Phenicians only changed the type 
of the letters and made the knowledge of them more general 
among the people.’’ 

In another particular the service of the Phcenicians to 
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the ancient world has been shown to have been over-rated. 
They have long been credited as having been the first to 
discover the wonderful purple dye so highly prized in 
antiquity. However, banks of shells of the mollusk which 
secretes the fluid have been found in Crete at a depth ante- 
dating Pheenician civilization. It is plain that here again 
they found the industry of dye manufacture in Crete and 
merely perfected the article—which was no small contribu- 
tion in itself, for with this costly dye it was possible to 
obtain many shades, ranging in color from deep violet to 
blood red and materials colored with it were undimmed by 
sun or water. 

After the destruction of the palace of Knossos, authority 
passed from one to several centers and the small towns 
came into some degree of prominence. One of these, 
Gournia, has been excavated by an American woman, Mrs. 
H. B. Hawes,* working under the direction of the Explora- 
tion Society of Philadelphia. It had its own palace, in 
miniature of the one at Knossos, covering about one-half 
acre; but of greater interest is the town, with its houses 
of the common people built apparently like those pictured 
on porcelain. The great Earth goddess was worshipped 
here, a shrine being discovered with her image and symbols, 
doves associating her with the earth, and snakes with the 
other world. 

The Adgeans did not build great temples but worshipped 
in caves and out-of-doors. Small shrines have been found 
and it is thought the palace served as a religious as well as 
a civic center. Stones, trees and pillars were reverenced 
and the myth in which Chronus is related as having swal- 
lowed a stone under the impression that it was his son is 
thought to record the replacing of stone worship by another 
cult, more advanced. 

With the Late period, we find the scene of activity 

shifted northward, to the cities of Mycene, Tiryns, Troy 
and other centers “which now reached the brilliant period 
reflected in the Homeric poems. By 2000 B. C. the pressure 
of invading tribes became a menace and a few centuries 
later the Men of Bronze yielded to the Men of Iron. 


1Baikie: Sea Kings of Crete, p. 87. 
2Mosso: Palaces of Crete, pp. 41; 54 
*Then Harriet Boyd. 


KING MINOS AND AN OLD 
MYTH 


HE Greeks transmitted to us an old legend running 

somewhat in this wise: Minos, a powerful and cruel 
king, once lived in Crete. He had a monster son who was 
confined in a building so confusing and baffling that escape 
from it was impossible. He was appeased only by human 
victims and when King Minos laid Athens under tribute, 
the price exacted was that every nine years seven youths 
and seven maidens should be sent to Crete to satisfy the 
Minotaur. There was, accordingly, deep sorrow in Athens 
each time the young people were chosen to make this un- 
happy voyage. The ship in which they were transported 
left Athens with black sails, amid the enveloping grief of 
the disconsolate families. Finally Theseus, son of King 
Higeus, offered to go and kill the monster and so free his 
country from this hateful curse. His father was unwilling 
to have him expose himself to such danger, but was finally 
persuaded to allow the brave youth to depart on the black- 
sailed ship for Crete. 

When King Minos beheld the ship approaching his 
island kingdom, his feelings were wholly unlike those of 
the suffering parents. It was his custom to engage the 
young visitors in sports during the first portion of their 
stay and to make their coming the occasion for a gala-day. 
While Theseus was taking part in the athletic contests dur- 
ing the celebration, King Minos’ daughter, Ariadne, became 
captivated with his charms and determined to save him 
from the dire fate that awaited him. Accordingly, she went 
to the palace dungeon, where he was concealed with his com- 
panions, and offered to guide him to freedom, that he might 
make his escape. This offer he refused to accept, since 
he had come to kill the Minotaur and set Athens free 
from the dreadful tribute. Failing to dissuade him, she 
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equipped him with a sword and gave him a thread prepared 
by Hephestus. Fastening it to his arm, it would unwind 
indefinitely and in the end he could at last extricate himself 
from the labyrinth by retracing his steps, rewinding it the 
while. 

It had been agreed that if he were successful in his un- 
dertaking upon its homeward voyage the black sails of the 
ship should be replaced with white ones; however, so elated 
were brave Theseus and his companions upon their 
miraculous delivery, and so engaged was the young hero 
with the beautiful Ariadne whom he induced to accompany 
them, that the signal was forgotten. When poor King 
/Eigeus, who had anxiously scanned the horizon for many 
weeks with misgivings in his heart finally saw the 
ship in black rigging headed for his port, in despair he 
drowned himself in the sea thenceforward known by his 
name. 

Many tales of similar type were told by the early Greeks 
and these have long since been relegated to the realm of 
mythology and legend. The stories endured, it was ex- 
plained, because the Greeks touched everything they con- 
tacted with a vibrant beauty that left-an appeal for 
succeeding ages. This particular story, so far as its foun- 
dation is concerned, has been lifted out of the world of 
legend and explained by revelations disclosed by recent 
Cretan excavations. 

In the first place, the word Minos is interpreted today 
to signify ruler, much as does the word pharaoh; it was 
apparently applied to any one of several kings belonging 
to a certain house. The bull was closely associated with 
the religion of Crete—perhaps in some such way as the 
Apis bull was connected with worship at Memphis. One of 
the religious symbols of the land was the double ax and 
the word for this sign was Labrys. One of the numerous 
halls in the Cretan palace was decorated with double axes 
incised in the stone pillars and wherever matters of re- 
ligious significance were concerned, this sign was found— 
whether or not the two were actually related. 

It happened that. the people of Crete were passionately 
fond of bull-grappling, much as the Spanish have always 
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been fond of bull-fighting. A frieze in the royal palace 
showed exactly how this sport was carried on. As the bull 
charged the toreador, the man seized his horns and leaped 
over his head; angered at missing his aim, he would charge 
toward another. It was inevitable that some would miss 
their footing and be crushed beneath the raging animal. 
Girls as well as youths engaged in this dangerous sport, 
and, as it is unlikely that any would willingly seek such 
occupation, it must inevitably have fallen to captives of 
war and to youths and maidens stolen by sailors on their 
long voyages to furnish this diversion for the lords and 
ladies of Minos’ court. <A single frieze would not have 
offered sufficient evidence, although it might easily have 
provided a key to the old tale; however, little ivory figures 
of these toreadors, springing out in bold leaps, precisely 
as were portrayed in the frieze, figures on seals and in 
various other places, only emphasize the great popularity 
of this dangerous sport. 

The old royal palace, with its numerous additions after 
fires and as requirements multiplied, seemed to the exca- 
vators bewildering enough to have been the original 
Labyrinth, derived, however, from the word Labrys, the 
double ax. Beneath it were found dungeons in which it is 
supposed unhappy captives were held until the day they 
met their fate before the bull, which appears to have been 
closely related to the religion of the people. 

Because it is known that contact existed between Crete 
and Egypt during the Middle Empire, it is now believed 
that Amenenhét III heard of this marvelous building be- 
longing to Minos in Knossos and determined to build one 
similar to it; and so excavations made in the twentieth 
century have at last given us the probable historic basis for 
an old Greek legend and have finally explained the motive 
which probably actuated an old pharaoh to construct in 
the Fayoum a vast edifice which Herodotus accounted the 
most marvelous building in the world. He said that if 
the Pyramids and the temples of Karnak and of Luxor 
were all collected and brought together, they could all be 
contained in the Labyrinth,* with its fifteen hundred cham- 
bers above ground and as many more beneath it. He 
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added that he himself went into many of the upper cham- 
bers but that the lower ones were being used as burial 
places for the sacred animals and none were allowed to 
visit them. 


* See Part I, p. 44. 


THE MYCENEAN PERIOD . 

4 Bie: Late Period—as classified by Dr. Evans—found 

many advantageous peaks occupied by the palaces of 
/@gean princes on the mainland of Greece. Some of their 
kingdoms were but a few miles long and included, in addi- 
tion to the citadel, only enough cornland to sustain their 
followers; others among them ruled over a considerable 
people. Sites such as Athens and Corinth, because they 
were later occupied by the Greeks, provide scanty evidence 
of Aigean times, for later buildings largely eliminated 
earlier ones. Mycene and Tiryns, however, remained for 
the most part unaltered during subsequent ages. 

After Schliemann had astonished the world by his reve- 
lations on the ancient site of Troy, he bethought him of a 
description given by Pausanias of Argolis. Pausanias 
traveled through Greece in the second century of our era 
and his mention of numerous places has enabled us to 
know of their former condition. Of Mycene he wrote: 
‘‘Some remains of the circuit wall are still to be seen, and 
the gate which has lions over it. These were built, they 
say, by the Cyclopes, who made the wall at Tiryns for 
Proteus. Among the ruins at Mycene is the fountain called 
Perseia and some subterranean buildings belonging to 
Atreus and his children, where their treasures were kept. 
There is the tomb of Atreus, and of those whom Aigisthos 
slew at the banquet on their return from Ilion with 
Agamemnon. ... There 1s also the tomb of Agamemnon, 
and that of Eurymedon, the charioteer.’’ 

As previously mentioned, when difficulty resulted with 
the Turkish government over a division of the finds at 
Troy, the Homeric enthusiast determined to find the tomb 
of the ‘‘leader of men,’’ so constantly mentioned in the 
Thad. Accordingly he went to Mycene and began excava- 
tions which extended over two or three seasons. 

The so-called ‘‘Lion Gate’’ pierced the great ramparts 
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which surrounded the citadel of Mycenz. Above the gate 
stand the sculptured lionesses, the sacred pillar between 
them. We know that the lion was sacred to the Cretan 
HKarth-mother in her capacity as goddess of the earth; 
doves were her symbol as deity of the air and serpents 
indicated her power in the nether world, or realm of the 
dead. This gate has remained for over three thousand 
years a monument to its builders; the lions are among the 
earliest Kuropean sculptures surviving. 

Twenty-five feet below the surface of the ground and 
about forty feet within the gate, Schliemann discovered 
the tombs, hewn out of solid rock, which gave him such 
elation and persuaded him he had indeed found the burial 
place of Agamemnon. That he actually unearthed the tombs 
mentioned by Pausanias is no longer questioned; but it is 
not generally believed that they belonged to the age of the 
hero of the Trojan war. This is one of the questions which 
may never be entirely settled. Certain it was that he had 
opened graves containing much jewelry, weapons and some 
pottery which is today regarded as belonging to the Late 
period of Adgean—or Minoan—culture. 

The palaces of Tiryns and Mycene indicate that their 
builders had adapted Cretan architecture to the more rigor- 
ous climate of Greece. The gate piercing the walls of the 
acropolis gave access to a court; this led to a large hall 
wherein stood the hearth—an important feature of the 
dwelling. Beyond were rooms for various purposes of liv- 
ing and storing supplies. A strong similarity was found 
between the palace at Tiryns and that of Alcinous described 
in the Odyssey.* 

These royal dwellings were burned by the Dorians when 
they invaded the land and any treasure which escaped their 
destruction had long since been plundered. Frazer con- 
trasts vividly the conquerors and the conquered: ‘‘The 
typical Dorians were the Spartans, and no greater contrast 
can well be conceived than that between the luxurious semi- 
Oriental civilization of Mycene and the stern simplicity of 
Sparta. On the one side we see imposing fortifications, 
stately tombs, luxurious baths, magnificent palaces, their 
walls gay with bright frescoes or glittering with burnished 
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bronze, their halls crowded with a profusion of precious 
objects of art and luxury, wrought by native craftsmen or 
brought by merchants from the bazaars of Egypt and 
Assyria; and in the midst of all a sultan, laden with golden 
jewelry, listening to minstrels singing the tale of Troy or 
the wanderings of Ulysses. On the other side we see an 
open, unfortified city with insignificant buildings where art 
and poetry never flourished, where gold and silver were. 
banned, and where even the kings prided themselves on the 
meanness of their attire.’’* 

It is estimated that the Late Aigean period was also the 
age of the Highteenth dynasty of Egypt; pictures of 
Mycenzan vessels and vases are to be discerned in Egyptian 
tomb painting of the period. The finds which Schliemann 
designated as Priam’s Treasure in Troy, and those recov- 
ered in the sunken graves at Mycene—including rings, 
bracelets, diadems, brooches, sword-hilts and several hun- 
dred little gold dises which are variously called buttons, 
ornaments for robes and metal decorations for coffins—all 
these survivals of A¥gean art give opportunity for a study 
of the skill of the goldsmith. As to the decoration of 
vases, it is on the whole inferior to the best Cretan painting 
of the Middle period. It is not yet possible for scholars 
to determine the influence of this early art upon that of 
the Greeks, although it is certain that they inherited its 
traditions. 

In addition to the shaft-graves, which call to mind simi- 
lar ones in Egypt, nine vaulted tombs were discovered 
later, the largest and best known being the so-called Treas- 
ury of Atreus. This had always been visible but its vaulted 
chamber, some fifty feet in height, was now cleared of 
débris. No bodies were found in any of these ‘‘bee-hive”’ 
tombs, but there were not lacking evidences that they had 
been sepulchres and were plundered in antiquity. They 
belonged to a later period than the sunken graves and 
as probably constructed by chiefs of the invading Aryan 
tribes. 

Mycene, ‘‘rich in gold,’? the ‘‘golden, wide-wayed 
Mycenx’’ of Homeric fame, was just such a desolate, lonely 
spot as these old-time princes favored for their citadels. 
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Frazer speaks of its wild, rugged situation: ‘‘It lies at 
the mouth of a wild and narrow glen, which here opens 
on the eastern side of the Argolic plain, between two lofty, 
steep and rocky mountains. From the mouth of this glen 
two deep ravines diverge, one running due west, the other 
running southeast, and the triangular tableland which they 
enclose between them is the citadel of Mycene. The whole 
scene, viewed from the citadel, is one of desolate grandeur. 
The ravines yawning to a great depth at our feet, the 
rugged, utterly barren mountains towering immediately 
across them, the bleak highland glen winding away into 
the depth of these gloomy and forbidding hills, make up 
a stern, impressive picture.’’? 

In brief, then, the more vigorous race from the north 
conquered and controlled the earlier AXgean people, but 
did not entirely exterminate them. The disdain for the 
commoners evinced by some of the Greek chiefs in the 
Homeric poems can be explained most satisfactorily if these 
were descendants of the conquered race. In the decoration 
of utensils and weapons used by the Achzxan kinglets we 
find a survival of AYgean craftsmanship. The high degree 
of culture which later developed in Athens and Asia Minor 
is explained in no small measure by a predominance of 
/Higean blood, and, finally, the glamour of a dying civiliza- 
tion illuminates the pages of Homeric lore—as will be 
apparent as we continue. 

*See p. 522. 


1Frazer: Studies in Greek Scenery, p. 246. 
2Tbid, p. 244. 
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tee great palace at Knossos was presumably destroyed 
about 1450 B. C. The Mycenzan discoveries in Greece 
and Troy belong for the most part to a somewhat later 
period. As previously stated, written records fail prior to 
the first Olympiad and the centuries intervening are known 
to us only through Homeric literature. 

Several centuries were consumed by the migrations of 
Aryan tribes, pressed along by movements farther north. 
First came the branch known as Acheans, with whom the 
/Higeans became somewhat assimilated. Then followed the 
more warlike Dorians, who conquered Acheans as well as 
ADgeans, both fleeing to the coast of Asia Minor, where the 
first Hellenic culture arose. It is significant to note that 
in Attica, where the Pelasgians—an offshoot of the 4geans, 
in all probability—were least affected by the Dorians, and 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, whither Acheans 
fused with Avgeans fled, the Hellenic civilization reached 
its most complete expression. It is likewise surmised that 
the AUgean culture survived with the Etruscans, so long 
a puzzle to the historian, and from them can be traced the 
beginnings of Italian art. 

Until recently the authorship of the Homeric poems has 
provided an ever present debating ground for scholars: 
whether the Iliad and the Odyssey were both products of 
the same mind; whether one or several composed the 
poems; whether the author of these was also the author of 
the Homeric hymns; if the tradition of a blind bard named 
Homer, who traveled from place to place singing these 
ancient lays, contained a kernel of truth or was wholly 
legendary—these and endless other queries have given rise 
to a bulky literature, entirely unnoted by the average 
reader. While there are still to be found those who, as Gil- 
bert Murray delightfuliy explains in his preface to his 
Rise of the Greek Epic, prefer to believe that suddenly out 
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of the darkness of the eleventh century before our era 
arose one who created the Iliad and Odyssey in much the 
form preserved to us today and then lapsed again into 
obscurity, to be heard no more, the majority of critics are 
convinced that the surviving Homeric literature is but a 
small part of that which once existed, preserved largely, 
though not entirely, by word of mouth. Before the age 
of writing, which came late to the Hellenes, story tellers 
were very popular. The wealth of legends, traditions and 
tales which the invaders brought with them from the 
Danube valley and even from India, their earlier home, 
continued to grow as new tales were added to the store. 
The close student can find numerous references, veiled by 
later bards, to ages of crass ignorance and cruelty, which 
are wholly missed by the general reader, as by Greek audi- 
ences of more enlightened years when refining processes 
had set disapproval upon such barbarisms as human 
sacrifice and torture. 

As to whether a wandering bard named Homer ever 
existed or not is immaterial. In all likelihood he did, since 
tradition is so persistent on that point. But long before 
his advent his predecessors sang the exploits of Achzran 
heroes. Many were the authors of both these poems, for 
each bard who entertained willing listeners had his private 
store of tales, adding to them from time to time and never 
feeling under obligation to adhere strictly to one rendering. 
The chain became accumulative and centuries passed before 
the Song of Achilles’ Wrath and the Wanderings of 
Odysseus approximated any such length as they now 
possess. 

A recent writer has suggested that the reason so many 
successive villages occupied the hill of Troy may have been 
that commerce passed that way and that at this point it 
was possible to levy toll on traders; hence it attracted the 
envy of numerous neighbors, some of whom succeeded in 
taking the citadel and themselves falling heir to this source 
of revenue. This would prove the Trojan War to have 
been a trade struggle—as economists have long contended 
all wars to be. In any event, the Trojan War supplied a 
convenient theme around which to group many episodes 
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extolling heroic exploits in an age when daring deeds were 
much admired. Happenings antedating the arrival of the 
tribes in Greece as well as those of later years became 
woven into the tale of the siege of Troy. Adventures of 
sailors, who crept along from shore to shore in early times, 
together with their strange interpretations of new sights 
encountered, found a place in the Wanderings of Odysseus. 

Legend tells us that ten years were consumed before 
the walls of Troy ere the Greeks were successful in taking 
the city—a feat finally achieved by strategy. The Iliad is 
concerned with an incident of the ninth year, when Achilles 
took offense because Agamemnon deprived him of a captive 
maiden previously assigned to him as spoils of war. Be- 
cause of this affront he refused longer to fight, withdrawing 
his troops to camp, where he remained indifferent to the 
reverses of combat until his closest friend was slain; this 
roused him from his lethargy and caused him to throw him- 
self into action with the avowed purpose of killing Hector, 
the Trojan leader, and avenging Patroklos’ death. Only by 
casual reference are we made aware of what has gone 
before. Doubtless those to whom the story was first sung 
were familiar with the entire story; or, again, it is possible 
that the occurrences of several years’ strife were crowded 
finally into one. Be that as it may, the poem sings of war 
and heroes, of brave deeds, daring exploits which termi- 
nated now successfully, now disastrously. Each people has 
passed through a heroic stage when the prowess of the 
warrior and his physical strength have made a strong 
appeal. 

One of the first characteristics of these epics to catch 
the ear if one listens to them—as did men of the early 
world—or the eye, if one reads them, is the constant reitera- 
tion of phrases, descriptive in character. Thus Agamem- 
non is invariably mentioned as ‘‘king of men’? or ‘‘leader of 
men’’; dawn is accompanied with such words as ‘‘the rosy 
fingered.’’ Such repetitions are still pleasing to children, 
who are prompt to note their omission in familiar stories. 
That we have to do with the childhood of the race is con- 
tinually shown by the stories themselves. While the men 
are mighty of stature, with muscles of iron, their mentality 
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is often that of boys. Achilles sulks in his tent because 
he is offended by an act of the commanding officer, who 
proves himself arbitrary, to say the least, in committing 
it. Later, with the impetuosity of Saul, Achilles throws 
himself into the conflict, though realizing that his end is 
not far off. Even the gods are conceived as jealous of one 
another and taking sides in the struggle. Yet, with these 
numerous earmarks of a race in the making, the fresh 
spontaneity of the poems has made them a delight to each 
succeeding generation in all subsequent ages, and they are 
read today with enjoyment though hardly with the devotion 
of those days when men thronged eagerly about to hear 
news of other regions and events communicated by bards 
alone. Time is the unfailing test of literature and if, as is 
generally supposed, both stories had taken form by the 
tenth century before our era, then three thousand years 
have set their seal of approval on the Homeric epics. Their 
great value to us lies in the pictures they preserve of an 
early people whose understanding of life and the world 
around them was naive but growing. While the Iliad 
sings of war, it tells us incidentally what constituted the 
armour of a Greek soldier; what manner of ships men 
used; how they sacrificed to their gods; what they had 
to eat. j 

The Odyssey pertains to peace and the adventures of 
Odysseus on his homeward journey to Ithaca after the fall 
of Troy. His misfortunes were attributed to the gods, but 
all misadventure was so accounted in that distant age, just 
as all happy issue was likewise ascribed to their favorable 
intervention. Incidentally the poem describes the dwell- 
ings of men, whether kings or swine-herds. We become 
acquainted with the household and such details as to what 
coverlets were used on beds, what manner of robes were 
worn by women; how they spent their waking hours; how 
the wine was stored and the pigs were fattened. 

Latterly the disclosures of the spade have set men to 
re-reading the pages of the Homeric poems with renewed 
enthusiasm, to find in them the reflection of a dying civiliza- 
tion concerning which the world has heard much since 
1870. Many lines previously unintelligible have taken on 
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new meaning. It is interesting to review the poems with 
this end in mind. 

Finally, apart from all historical connection, we may 
read these imperishable literary productions for the sheer 
pleasure they give today, as in all centuries intervening 
between their beginnings and the last translation of them. 
They were originally composed in verse and sung to the 
accompaniment of the lyre. Early English translators 
rendered them in verse, Pope setting the Iliad into rhyme; 
Bryant, in blank verse. Recent renderings have been in 
prose, the translators feeling it to be beyond their possi- 
bilities to set them adequately into poetry. It is better to 
use a poor translation than none at all, but several excel- 
lent ones have been forthcoming recently so that none need 
lack one possessed of charm as well as scholarship. 

It is safe to say that if people in general were to form 
the habit of reading Homer a few minutes daily, much 
of the pettiness of life would automatically drop away. 
It is impossible not to experience a sense of rest, of freedom 
and repose when perusing these productions, at once so 
mighty and so simple. The impedimenta of modern exist- 
ence are seen for a moment in their true perspective and 
‘one’s sense of values is once more restored. © 


HOMERIC GOVERNMENT AND 
WARFARE 


ihe Homeric poems portray life as it existed after the 
Greek tribes had taken possession of AUgean lands and 
either killed, driven out or assimilated the former inhab- 
itants. Government was the simplest. The king was 
conceived as having derived his authority from Zeus and 
his sceptre was usually explained as having descended to 
him from some deity. Perhaps a dozen sceptred kings 
ruled simultaneously. The one who wielded greatest power 
and had the largest number of followers was commander 
in times of war. Thus Agamemnon, by virtue of his numer- 
ous fighting men and wide dominions, acted as commander- 
in-chief during the Trojan war. However, the elders who 
made up his council were second only to him in importance; 
each of them mustered a considerable number of private 
soldiers; each was himself a ‘‘sceptred king.’’ Each ex- 
pressed himself freely in the council and it was necessary 
to win the approval of the council before a plan could be 
put into execution; indeed, it was imperative that the as- 
sembly as well concur in important undertakings. . The 
assembly was composed of king, elders and fighting men; 
the common soldiers expressed their approval by shouting; 
their disapproval by silence. Nestor explained the con- 
ception of his age as to why kings ruled. Passing among 
the captains who were disposed to murmur at the plan afoot 
in the ninth year of the siege of Troy, he said: ‘‘In no 
wise can we Acheans all be kings here. A multitude of 
masters is not well; let there be one chief, one king, to 
whom the son of Kronos hath granted it, even the sceptre 
and the judgments that he may rule the rest.’’ 

In the Second book of the Iliad the elders meet, while 
heralds gather together the assembly. Lang’s translation 
is followed but any English rendering will suffice. 
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‘‘Now went the goddess Dawn to high Olympus, fore- 
telling daylight to Zeus and all the immortals; and the 
king bade the clear-voiced heralds summon to the assembly 
the flowing-haired Achaians. So did those summon and 
these gathered with speed. 

‘“‘But first the council of the great-hearted elders 
met beside the ship of King Nestor the Pylos-born. And 
he that hath assembled them framed his cunning coun- 
sel,’’ 

Having won the consent of the elders, they joined the 
soldiers. 

‘‘So spake he, and led the way forth from the council, 
and all the other sceptred chiefs rose with him and obeyed 
the shepherd of the host; and the people hastened to them. 
Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some 
hollow rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering 
among the flowers of spring, and some on this hand and 
some on that fly thick; even so from ships and huts before 
the low beach marched forth their many tribes by com- 
panies to the place of assembly. And in their midst blazed 
forth Rumour, messenger of Zeus, urging them to go; and 
so they gathered. And the place of assemblage was in an 
uproar, and the earth echoed again as the hosts sate them 
down, and there was turmoil. Nine heralds restrained them 
with shouting, if perchance they might refrain. from 
clamour, and harken to their kings, the fosterlings of Zeus. 
And hardly at the last would the people sit, and keep them 
to their benches and cease from noise. 

‘‘Then up stood lord Agamemnon bearing the sceptre, 
that Hephaistos had wrought curiously. Hephaistos gave 
it to king Zeus, son of Kronos, and then Zeus gave it to 
the messenger-god, the slayer of Argos; and Hermes gave 
it to Pelops the charioteer, and Pelops again gave it to 
Atreus, shepherd of the host. And Atreus, dying, left it to 
Thyestes rich in flocks, and Thyestes in his turn left it to 
Agamemnon to bear, that over many islands and all Argos 
he should be lord. Thereupon he leaned and spake his 
saying to the Argives.’’* 

It was determined to lead the Greek forces against Troy 
and Nestor counseled in favor of mustering the fighting 
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body by clans and tribes, that each might succor each. The 
following lines indicate the part the gods were conceived 
as continually taking in the conflict; they also illustrate 
the poetical qualities of the poem, apparent even in prose 
translation: 

‘* “Separate the warriors by tribes and by clans, Aga- 
memnon, that clan may give aid to clan and tribe to tribe. 
If thou do this and the Achaians harken to thee, then wilt 
thou know who among thy captains and who of the common 
sort is a coward and who too is brave; for they will fight 
each after their sort.’ 

‘‘And lord Agamemnon answered and said to him: 
‘Verily hast thou again outdone the sons of the Achaians 
in speech, old man. Ah, father Zeus and Athene and 
Apollo, would that among the Achaians I had ten such 
councillors; then would the city of king Priam soon bow 
beneath our hands, captive and wasted.’ 

‘‘So spake he, and the Argives shouted aloud, like a 
wave on a steep Shore, when the south wind cometh and 
stirreth it; even on a jutting rock, that is never left at 
peace by the waves of all the winds that rise from this 
side and from that. And they stood up and scattered in 
haste throughout the ships, and made fires in the huts and 
took their meal. And they did sacrifice each man to one 
of the everlasting gods, praying for escape from death and 
the tumult of battle... . 

‘And the kings, the fosterlings of Zeus that were about 
Atreus’ son eagerly marshalled them, and bright-eyed 
Athene in the midst, bearing the holy egis that knoweth 
neither age or death, whereon wave a hundred tassels of 
pure gold, all deftly woven and each an hundred oxen worth. 
Therewith she passed dazzling through the Achaian folk, 
urging them forth; and in every man’s heart she roused 
strength of battle without ceasing and to fight. So was war 

made sweeter to them than to depart in their hollow ships 
to their dear native land. Even as ravaging fire kindleth 
a boundless forest on a mountain’s peaks, and the blaze 
is seen from afar, even so as they marched went the dazzling 
gleam from the innumerable bronze through the sky even 
unto the heavens. 
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‘¢And as the many tribes of feathered birds, wild geese 
or cranes or long-necked swans, on the Asian mead by 
Kaystrios’ stream, fly hither and thither joying in their 
plumage, and with loud cries settle ever onwards, and the 
mead resounds; even so poured forth the many tribes of 
warriors from ships and huts into the Skamandrian plain. 
And the earth echoed terribly beneath the tread of men and 
horses. So stood they in the flowery Skamandrian plain, 
unnumbered as are leaves and flowers in their season... . 
And even as the goatherds easily divide the ranging flocks 
of goats when they mingle in the pasture, so did their 
captains marshal them on this side and on that, to enter 
into the fray, and in their midst lord Agamemnon, his head 
and eyes like unto Zeus whose joy is in the thunder, and his 
waist like unto Ares and his breast unto Poseidon. Even 
as a bull standeth out far foremost amid the herd, for he is 
pre-eminent amid the pasturing kine, even such did Zeus 
make Atreides on that day, prominent among many and 
chief among heroes.’’? 

Before the armies made their onslaughts, it was cus- 
tomary for chiefs from either side to engage in personal 
combat. A description of the armour worn is given before 
the clash of Menelaus and Paris. 

‘‘ And first upon his shoulders goodly Alexandros donned 
his beauteous armour. First upon his legs set he his 
greaves, beautiful, fastened with silver ankle-clasps; next 
upon his breast he donned the corslet of his brother Lykaon, 
and fitted it upon himself. And over his shoulders he cast 
his silver-studded sword of bronze, and then a shield 
great and sturdy. And upon his mighty head he set 
a wrought helmet of horse-hair crest, whereover the 
plume nodded terribly, and he took him a strong spear 
fitted to his grasp. And in like wise Menelaus donned his 
armour.’’® 

Most wondrous of all shields was the one wrought by 
Hephaistos for Achilles.* So unusual was it that the poet 
attributes its workmanship to a god. While the description 
doubtless combines several richly ornamented shields which 
had actually existed, we know today that the Mgeans 
wrought just such inlay work as this. It probably resulted 
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that when craftsmen of the older race began to serve their 
conquerors, they adapted their skill to the kind of armour 
used by them. Shields were highly prized and cher- 
ished; they might even survive from generation to genera- 
tion. 

We are able to visualize the spectacle of an encampment 
from the description given to the Trojan host, as they 
rested from the intensity of battle. Hector addressed the 
assembly. ‘‘ ‘So let us now yield to black night, and make 
our supper ready; unyoke ye from the chariots your fair- 
maned horses, and set fodder beside them. And from the 
city bring kine and goodly sheep with speed; and provide 
you with honey-hearted wine, and corn from your houses, 
and gather much wood withal, that all night long until early 
springing dawn we may burn many fires, and the gleam may 
reach to heaven; lest perchance even by night the flowing- 
haired Achaians strive to take flight over the broad back 
of the sea... .? Even as when in heaven the stars about 
the bright moon shine clear to see, when the air is windless, 
and all the peaks appear and the tall headlands and glades, 
and from heaven breaketh open the infinite air, and all 
the stars are seen, and the shepherd’s heart is glad; even 
in like multitude between the ships and the streams of 
Xanthos appeared the watchfires that the Trojans kindled 
in front of Ilios. A thousand fires burned in the plain 
and by the side of each sate fifty in the gleam of blaz- 
ing fire. And the horses champed white barley and spelt, 
and standing by their chariots waited for the throned 
Dawn.’’* 

The ups and downs of Homeric warfare are painted 
graphically by the ancient bard in the few lines which 
follow: 

‘‘Now when they were arrayed, each company with their 
captains, the Trojans marched with clamour and shouting 
like unto birds, even as when there goeth up before heaven 
a clamour of cranes which flee from the coming of winter 
and sudden rain, and fly with clamour towards the streams 
of ocean, ... 

‘‘Hiven as when the south wind sheddeth mist over the 
crests of a mountain, mist unwelcome to the shepherd, but 
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to the robber better than night, and a man can see no further 
than he casteth a stone; even so thick arose the gathering 
dust clouds at their tread as they went; and with all speed 
they advanced across the plain... .’ 

‘¢__ Agamemnon passed on glad at heart. Then he came 
to the Aiantes as he went through the throng of warriors; 
and these twain were arming and a cloud of footmen fol- 
lowed with them. Even as when a goatherd from a place 
of outlook seeth a cloud coming across the deep before the 
blast of the west wind; and to him being afar it seemeth 
ever blacker, even as pitch, as it goeth along the deep, and 
bringeth a great whirlwind, and he shuddereth to see it and 
driveth his flocks beneath a cave; even in such wise moved 
the serried battalions of young men, the fosterlings of 
Zeus, by the side of the Aiantes into furious war, battalions 
dark of line, bristling with shields and spears. And lord 
Agamemnon rejoiced to see them and spake to them winged 
words and said: ‘Aiantes, leaders of the mail-clad 
Argives, to you twain, seeing it is not seemly to urge you, 
give I no charge; for of your own selves ye do indeed bid 
your folk to fight amain. Ah, father Zeus and Athene 
and Apollo, would that all had like spirit in their breasts; 
then would king Priam’s city soon bow captive and wasted 
beneath our hands.’ 

* * * * * * * 


‘‘As when on the echoing beach the sea-wave lifteth 
up itself.in close array before the driving of the west wind; 
out on the deep doth it first raise its head, and then breaketh 
upon the land and belloweth aloud and goeth with aching 
crest about the promontories, and speweth the foaming 
brine afar; even so in close array moved the battalions of 
the Danaans without pause to battle. Each captain gave 
his men the word, and the rest went silently; thou wouldst 
not deem that all the great host following them had any 
voice within their breasts; in silence feared they their 
captains. On every man glittered the inwrought armour 
wherewith they went clad. But for the Trojans, like sheep 
beyond number that stand in the courtyard of a man of 
great substance to be milked of their white milk, and bleat 
without ceasing to hear their lambs’ ery, even so arose the 
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clamour of the Trojans through the wide host. For they 
had not all like speech nor one language, but their tongues 
were mingled, and they were brought from many lands. 
These were urged on of Ares, and those of bright-eyed 
Athene, and Terror and Rout, and Strife whose fury 
wearieth not, sister and friend of murderous Ares; her 
crest is but lowly at the first, but afterward she holdeth up 
her head in heaven and her feet walk upon the earth. She 
now cast common discord in their midst, as she fared 
through the throng and made the lamentation of men to 
wax. 

‘““Now when they were met together and come unto one 
spot, then clashed they targe and spear and fury of bronze- 
elad warrior; the bossed shields pressed each on each and 
mighty din arose. Then were heard the voice of groaning 
and the voice of triumph together of the slayers and the 
slain, and the earth streamed with blood. As when two 
winter torrents flow down the mountains to a watersmeet 
and join their furious flood within the deep ravine from 
their great springs, and the shepherd heareth the roaring 
far off among the hills: even so from the joining of battle 
came there forth shouting and travail. Antilochos first 
slew a Trojan warrior in full array, valiant amid the 
champions. ... So his life departed from him, and over 
his corpse the task of Trojans and Achaians grew hot; like 
wolves leapt they one at another, and man lashed at 
man.° 

* * * * * * * 

‘‘So they were rallied and stood to face the Achaians 
and the Argives withstood them in close array and fled not. 
Even as a wind carrieth the chaff about the sacred thresh- 
ing-floors when men are winnowing, what time golden- 
haired Demeter in rush of wind maketh division of grain 
and chaff, and so the chaff-heaps grow white—so now grew 
the Achaians white with falling dust which in their midst 
the horses’ hooves beat up into the brazen heaven, as fight 
was joined again, and the charioteers wheeled round. Thus 
bare they forward the fury of their hands; and impetuous 
Ares drew round them a veil of night to aid the Trojans in 
the battle, ranging everywhere.’’’ 
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The aggressive campaign which Agamemnon had opened 
so auspiciously failed to progress as he had hoped. The 
Trojans gained ground and discouragement fell upon the 
Greeks. At length the elders held council and Nestor up- 
braided the king for his strife with Achilles, which had 
resulted in his withdrawal from action. Realizing how 
sorely he needed the battalions of Achilles, idle and fresh 
for action whereas his own men were spent, Agamemnon 
repented of his arbitrary conduct and sought by gifts 
to appease the wrath of the impetuous young leader. 
Odysseus with two others was delegated to wait upon 
Achilles and entreat him to return to the Greek forces, 
offering rich gifts from Agamemnon to atone for his hasty 
action. Accordingly, the mediators repair to the hut of 
Achilles, who with his friend Patroklos greet them 
courteously: 

‘‘Welcome; verily ye are friends that are come—sore 
indeed in the need—even ye that are dearest of the Achaians 
to me even in my wrath.’’ A feast was spread for the 
visitors and wide hospitality extended. Presently Odysseus 
explained that, fair though the feast, their thoughts were 
not of feasting but with the critical situation that con- 
fronted the Achaian forces. Odysseus continued: ‘‘ ‘Cease 
now at last, and eschew thy grievous wrath; Agamemnon 
offereth thee worthy gifts, so thou wilt cease from anger. 
Lo now, harken thou to me, and I will tell thee all the 
gifts that in his hut Agamemnon promised thee: seven 
tripods untouched of fire, and ten talents of gold and twenty 
gleaming caldrons and twelve stalwart horses, winners in 
the race, that have taken prizes by their speed. No lack- 
wealth were that man, neither undowered of precious gold, 
whose substance were as great as the prizes Agamemnon’s 
steeds have borne him off. And seven women will he give, 
skilled in excellent handiwork, Lesbians whom he chose 
from the spoils the day that thou thyself tookest Lesbos, 
surpassing womankind in beauty. These will he give 
rai and with them shall be she whom erst he took from 
thee.’ ’’ 

The list enumerated conveys some notion of what were 
considered princely gifts, prizes of war, booty shared by 
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the warriors when towns were sacked. But Achilles 
spurned such peace offerings. ‘‘Hateful to me are his gifts, 
and I hold him at a straw’s worth. Not even if he gave 
me ten times, yea twenty, all that now is his and all that 
may come to him otherwhence—nay nor gifts in num- 
ber as sand or dust; not even so shall Agamemnon per- 
suade my soul till he have paid me back all the bitter 
respite.’’ 

We may feel that it was childish and ignoble of Achilles 
to withdraw from strife in the first place because of a 
personal issue with the commander; yet there is in his 
refusal of the bribing gifts an omen of that spirit of inde- 
pendence which was to distinguish the Greeks from the 
Orientals and to mark the dawn of that sturdy freedom 
which we trace back with such satisfaction to the Greek 
nation. None of the fawning acquiescence of Persia was 
to characterize Western civilization. Achilles may have 
been immature in his wrath but he sounded the dawn of a 
new day in refusing to let dazzling bronze and gold and 
silver determine his course of action. 

Without his help and the strength of his forces, calamity 
continued to visit the Greeks. Finally his closest friend, 
Patroklos, could endure it no longer. ‘‘Never then may 
such wrath take hold of me as that thou nursest. . . . Piti- 
less that thou art, the knight Peleus was not then thy father, 
nor Thetis thy mother, but the grey sea bare thee, and the 
sheer cliffs, so untoward is thy spirit... . Do thou send 
me forth quickly, and make the rest of the host of the 
Myrmidons follow me, if yet any light may arise from me 
to the Danaans. And give me thy harness to buckle about 
my shoulders, if perchance the Trojans may take me for 
thee, and so abstain from battle, and the warlike sons of 
the Achaians may take breath, wearied as they be, for brief 
is the breathing in war. And lightly might we that are 
fresh drive men wearied with the battle back to the citadel, 
away from the ships and the huts.’’* 

This was done, and only the death of his brave friend 
roused Achilles from his lethargy and caused him to plunge 
into the fight to kill Hector and avenge the death of 
Patroklos. Faced by the deep loss of his well-loved com- 
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rade, he was able to say to Agamemnon: ‘‘ ‘Son of Atreus, 
was this in any wise the better way for both thee and me, 
what time with grief at our hearts we waxed fierce in soul- 
devouring strife for the sake of a girl? Would that 
Artemis had slain her with her arrow at the ships, on the 
day whereon I took her to me, when I had spoiled 
Lyrnessos; so should not then so many Achaians have bitten 
the wide earth beneath their enemies’ hands, by reason of 
my exceeding wrath. It hath been well for Hector 
and the Trojans but the Achaians [ think shall long re- 
member the strife that was betwixt thee and me. But by- 
gones will we let be, for all our pain, and curb under 
necessity the spirit within our breasts. I now will stay my 
anger.’ ’’® 

After the cremation of the remains of Patroklos, for 
whom Achilles and the Achaians made much grief, the 
funeral games were held, Achilles providing the prizes: 

‘‘Wirst for fleet chariot-racers he ordained a noble prize, 
a woman skilled in fair handiwork for the winner to lead 
home, and an eared tripod that held two and twenty meas- 
ures; these for the first man; and for the second he or- 
dained a six-year-old mare unbroke; and for the third he 
gave a goodly caldron yet untouched by fire, holding four 
measures, bright as when first made; and for the fourth he 
ordained two talents of gold; and for the fifth a two-handled 
urn untouched of fire.’’”° 

Achilles then explained that were this the occasion of 
another’s death, he himself would win the first prize, his 
steeds being fleetest; but, since the games were held in mem- 
ory of one who so often had tended them, they would stand 
and mourn for their lost driver, as he did. Contests in 
boxing, running and in archery followed the chariot races. 

It would be possible to make numerous other selections 
which vividly set forth the customs of this age—an age 
lacking in the niceties of life but rich in brave men and 
courageous deeds. War was brutal; but in no age has it 
been otherwise. At least it was fair, since each had a 
chance to defend himself and contended with visible enemies 
—men like himself—not with long range guns and insidious 
gases. 
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It is to be observed that each side, Greek and Trojan, 
manifested a respect for the other. This is thought to 
indicate that it was a war between men of like origin, how- 


ever remote. 


*See p. 498. 


1liad, Book IT. 
2Tbid., Book II. 


3Book III. 
4Book XIII. 
5 Book III. 
6 Book IV. 
7Book V. 
8Book XVI. 
9Book XIX. 


10 Book XXIII. 


No racial hatreds rendered it unduly bar- 
barous and cruel. 


Note: Prose renderings make it almost impossible to indicate the lines 


included in the citations. 


easily be located. 


Since the number of the book is given, they can 


ACHILLES’ SHIELD* 


Eppes fashioned he a shield great and strong, adorning 

it all over, and set thereto a shining rim, triple, bright- 
glancing, and therefrom a silver baldric. Five were the 
folds of the shield itself; and therein fashioned he much 
cunning work from his wise heart. 

There wrought he the earth, and the heavens, and the 
sea, and the unwearying sun, and the moon waxing to the 
full, and the signs every one wherewith the heavens are 
crowned, Pleiads and Hyads and Orion’s might, and the 
Bear that men call also the Wain, her that turneth in her 
place and watcheth Orion, and alone hath no part in the 
baths of Ocean. 

Also he fashioned therein two fair cities of mortal men. 
In the one were espousals and marriage feasts, and beneath 
the blaze of torches they were leading the brides from 
their chambers through the city, and loud arose the bridal 
song. And young men were whirling in the dance, and 
among them flutes and viols sounded high; and the women 
standing each at her door were marveling. But the folk 
were gathered in the assembly place; for there a strife was 
arisen, two men striving about the blood-price of a man 
slain; the one claimed to pay full atonement, expounding 
to the people, but the other denied him and would take 
naught; and both were fain to receive arbitrament at the 
hand of a daysman. And the folk were cheering both, as 
they took part on either side. And heralds kept order 
among the folk, while the elders on polished stones were 
sitting in the sacred circle, and holding in their hands 

_ staves from the loud-voiced heralds. Then before the peo- 
ple they rose up and gave judgment each in turn. And in 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to be given unto him 
who should plead among them most righteously. 

But around the other city were two armies in siege 
with glittering arms. And two counsels found favor among 
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them, either to sack the town or to share all with the towns- 
folk even whatsoever substance the fair city held within. 
But the besieged were not yet yielding, but arming for an 
ambushment. On the wall there stood to guard it their 
dear wives and infant children, and with these the old 
men; but the rest went forth, and their leaders were Ares 
and Pallas Athene, both wrought in gold, and golden was 
the vesture they had on. Goodly and great were they in 
their armor, even as gods, far seen around, and the folk 
at their feet were smaller. And when they came where it 
seemed good to them to lay ambush, in a river bed where 
there was a common watering-place of herds, there they 
set them, clad in glittering bronze. And two scouts were 
posted by them afar off to spy the coming of flocks and 
of oxen with crooked horns. And presently came the cattle, 
and with them two herdsmen playing on pipes, that took 
no thought of the guile. Then the others when they beheld 
these ran upon them and quickly cut off the herds of oxen 
and fair flocks of white sheep, and slew the shepherds 
withal. But the besiegers, as they sat before the speech- 
places and heard much din among the oxen, mounted forth- 
with behind their high-stepping horses, and came up with 
speed. Then they arrayed their battle and fought beside 
the river banks, and smote one another with bronze-shod 
spears. And among them mingled Strife and Tumult, and 
fell Death, grasping one man alive fresh-wounded, another 
without wound, and dragging another dead through the 
mellay by the feet; and the raiment on her shoulders was 
red with the blood of men. Like living mortals they hurled 
together and fought. 

Furthermore, he set in the shield a soft fresh-ploughed 
field, rich tilth and wide, the third time ploughed; and many 
ploughers therein drave their yokes.to and fro as they 
wheeled about. Whensoever they came to the boundary of 
the field and turned, then would a man come to each and 
give into his hands a goblet of sweet wine, while others 
would be turning back along the furrows, fain to reach the 
boundary of the deep tilth. And the field grew black behind 
and seemed as it were a-ploughing, albeit of gold, for this 
was the great marvel of the work. 
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Furthermore, he set therein the demesne-land of a king, 
where hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in their hands. 
Some armfuls along the swathe were falling in rows to the 
earth, whilst others the sheaf-binders were binding in 
twisted bands of straw. Three sheaf-binders stood over 
them, while behind boys gathering corn and bearing it in 
their arms gave it constantly to the binders, and among 
them the king in silence was standing at the swathe with 
his staff, rejoicing in his heart. And henchmen apart 
beneath an oak were making ready a feast, and preparing 
a great ox they had sacrified; while the women were strew- 
ing much white barley to be a supper for the hinds. 

Also he set therein a vineyard teeming plenteously with 
clusters, wrought fair in gold; black were the grapes, but 
the vines hung throughout on silver poles. And around it 
he ran a ditch of cyanus, and round that a fence of tin; 
and one single pathway led to it, whereby the vintagers 
might go when they should gather the vintage. And maid- 
ens and striplings in childish glee bare the sweet fruit in 
plaited baskets. And in the midst of them a boy made 
pleasant music on a clear-toned viol, and sang thereto a 
sweet Linos-song* with delicate voice; while the rest with 
feet falling together kept time with the music and song. 

Also he wrought therein a herd of kine with upright 
horns, and the kine were fashioned of gold and tin, and 
with lowing they hurried from the byre to pasture beside a 
murmuring river, beside the waving reed. And herdsmen 
of gold were following with the kine, four of them, and nine 
dogs, fleet of foot, came after them. But two terrible lions 
among the foremost kine had seized a loud-roaring bull 
that bellowed mightily as they haled him, and the dogs and 
the young men sped after him. The lions rending the great 
bull’s hide were devouring his vitals and his black blood; 
while the herdsmen in vain tarred on their fleet dogs to 
set on, for they shrank from biding the lions but stood 
hard by and barked and swerved away. 

Also the glorious lame god wrought therein a pasture 
in a fair glen, a great pasture of white sheep and a stead- 
ing, and roofed huts, and folds. 

Also did the glorious lame god devise a dancing-place 
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like unto that which once in wide Knossos Daidalos wrought 
for Ariadne of the lovely tresses. There were youths danc- 
ing and maidens of costly wooing, their hands upon one 
another’s wrists. Fine linen the maidens had on, and the 
youths well-woven doublets faintly glistening with oil. Fair 
wreaths had the maidens, and the youths daggers of gold 
hanging from silver baldrics. And now would they run 
around with deft feet exceeding lightly, as when a potter 
sitting by his wheel that fitteth between his hands maketh 
trial of it whether it run: and now anon they would run 
in lines to meet each other. And a great company’ stood 
round the lovely dance in joy; and among them a divine 
minstrel was making music on his lyre, and through the 
midst of them, leading the measure, two tumblers whirled. 

Also he set therein the great might of the River of 
Ocean around the uttermost rim of the cunningly-fashioned 
shield. 

Now when he had wrought the shield great and strong, 
then wrought he him a corslet brighter than a flame of fire, 
and he wrought him a massive helmet to fit his brows, 
goodly and graven, and set thereon a crest of gold, and 
he wrought him greaves of pliant tin. | 

So when the renowned lame god had finished all the 
armour, he took and laid it before the mother of Achilles. 
Then she like a faleon sprang down from snowy Olympus, 
bearing from Hephaistos the glittering arms.’’ 


*The Iliad, Book XVIII. 
1Probably a lament for departing summer. 
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@ of the most fascinating domains of historical study 
is the development of thought from the credulous 
fancies of an infant race to its period of fullest expression. 
This we are able to follow in the case of the Greeks with 
a fair degree of certainty. It being commonly agreed that 
our debt to no other ancient nation is so great, it is for this 
reason instructive to follow the trend of mental expan- 
sion, from its early stage, as presented in the Homeric 
poems, to its maturest achievements during Athenian su- 
premacy. 

It has been shown that the family, the unit of society, 
was firmly established. Happy relationships existed be- 
tween husband and wife; parent and child; brother and 
brother, and with kindred and friends. 

Hospitality was thought to be enjoined of the gods. 
Indeed, not infrequently, it was believed, their gods ap- 
peared to them in the guise of strangers, even as beggars. 
The swineherder offers shelter to Odysseus, who returns 
disguised as one seeking aid. ‘‘Nay, stranger, it were not 
right for me to slight a.stranger; for from Zeus are all 
strangers and beggars.’’ The greeting of Telemachus to 
Pallas Athene, who appeared to him as a mortal, was simi- 
lar to the one extended by every noble; and, as their lot 
allowed, by the common people: ‘‘Hail, stranger; in our 
house thou shalt find entertainment, and then, when thou 
hast tasted food, thou shalt tell of what thou hast need.”’ 
Numerous illustrations might be cited to this end: ‘‘There 
they spent the night and before them he set the entertain- 
ment due to strangers.’’* 

When Telemachus and the son of Nestor halted before 
the home of Menelaus, ‘‘the lord Eteoneus came forth and 
saw them, the busy squire of glorious Menelaus; and he 
went through the hall to bear the tidings to the shepherd of 


the people. So he came near and spoke to him winged 
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words: ‘Here are two strangers, Menelaus. ... But tell 
me, shall we unyoke for them their swift horses, or send 
them on their way to some other host, who will give them 
entertainment?’ 

‘<Then stirred to sore displeasure, fair-haired Menelaus 
spoke to him: ‘Aforetime thou wast not wont to be a fool, 
Hiteoneus, son of Boethous, but now like a child thou talkest 
folly. Surely we two ate full often hospitable cheer of 
other men, ere we came hither in hope that Zeus would 
hereafter grant us respite from sorrow. Nay, unyoke the 
strangers’ horses, and lead the men forward into the house 
that they may feast.’ ’’? 

Menelaus states one excellent reason why the ‘‘sceptred 
kings’’ extended wide entertainment to others, since they 
themselves, in an age before public inns were known, might 
need to have the same courtesy accorded them. Travel was 
by chariot on land, by ship at sea; many hours were con- 
sumed in covering distances today traversed in a few 
minutes. Hence simple charity moved men to favor the 
belated stranger and the helpless wanderer. 

The feast was the one enjoyment which never failed to 
delight men of rugged health and strenuous activity. No 
highly seasoned foods were necessary to tempt their appe- 
tites ; the pastoral age made the bullock, the sheep and goat 
plentiful. No guest need wonder if his meat were freshly 
prepared since it was generally slaughtered before his eyes. 
Meat, wine, bread and honey cakes, together with fruits in 
their season—such was the order of the feast. Those who 
gathered around the hospitable tables of the lords were 
entertained, after their hunger had been appeased, by 
bards. 

‘Then a handmaid brought water for the hands in a 
fair pitcher of gold, and poured it over a silver basin for 
them to wash, and beside them drew up a polished table. 
- And the grave housewife brought and set before them 
bread, and therewith dainties in abundance, giving freely 
of her store. Anda carver lifted up and placed before them 
platters of all manner of meats, and set by them golden 
goblets, while a herald ever walked to and fro pouring them 
wine.’’® 
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Thus were Telemachus and his guest served apart from 
the great table where revelled the suitors on the substance 
of the absent Odysseus. 

‘‘Now after the wooers had put from them the desire 
of food and drink, their hearts turned to other things, to 
song and to dance; for these things are the crown of a 
feast. And a herald put the beautiful lyre in the hands 
of Phemius, who sang perforce among the wooers; and 
he struck the chords, and lifted up his voice in sweet 
SONG aw 

‘‘Hor them the famous minstrel was singing, and they 
sat in silence listening; and he sang of the return of the 
Acheans—the woeful return from Troy which Pallas 
Athene laid upon them. And from her upper chamber the 
daughter of Icarius, wise Penelope, heard his wondrous 
song, and she went down the high stairway from her cham- 
ber, not alone for two handmaids attended her. Now when 
the fair lady had come to the wooers, she stood by the 
doorpost of the well-built hall, holding before her face her 
shining veil; and a faithful handmaid stood on either side 
of her. Then she burst into tears and spoke to the divine 
minstrel: ‘Phemius, many other things thou knowest to 
charm mortals, deeds of men and gods which minstrels 
make famous. Sing them one of these, as thou sittest here, 
and let them drink their wine in silence. But cease from 
this woeful song which ever harrows the heart in my 
breast, for upon me above all women has come a sorrow 
not to be forgotten.’ ’’* 

When Telemachus came to the home of Menelaus, he 
found a marriage feast in progress and the neighbors and 
kinsmen of the king were gathered together. ‘‘Among them 
a divine minstrel was singing to the lyre and two tumblers 
whirled up and down through the midst of them, as he 
began his song.’’® 

High praise was accorded the sweet bard who graced 
the court of Alcinous, who entertained those who assembled 
at the feast the king made for Odysseus upon learning his 
true identity. 

‘‘Willed were the porticoes and courts and rooms with 
the men that gathered, for many there were, both young 
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and old. For them Alcinous slaughtered twelve sheep and 
eight white-tusked boars and two oxen of shambling gait. 
These they flayed and dressed and made ready a goodly 
feast. 

‘‘Then the herald drew near, leading the good minstrel, 
whom the Muse loved above all other men and gave him 
both good and evil; of his sight she deprived him, but gave 
him the gift of sweet song. For him Pontonous the herald, 
set a silver-studded chair in the midst of the banqueters, 
leaning it against a tall pillar, and he hung the clear toned 
lyre from a peg close above his head and showed him how 
to reach it with his hands. ... But when they had put 
from them the desire of food and drink, the Muse moved 
the minstrel to sing of the glorious deeds of the warriors, 
from that lay the fame whereof had then reached the broad 
heaven, even the quarrel of Odysseus and Achilles, son of 
Peleus, how once they strove with furious words at a rich 
feast of the gods, and Agamemnon, king of men, was glad 
at heart that the best of the Acheans were quarrelling; for 
thus Phoebus Apollo, in giving his response, had told him 
that it should be.’’® 

Finally, in his reply to Alcinous, Odysseus set forth the 
conception of his age: 

‘“Then Odysseus, of many wiles, answered him and said: 
‘Lord Alcinous, renowned above all men, verily this is a 
good thing, to listen to a minstrel such as this man is, like 
unto the gods in voice. For myself I declare that there is 
no greater fulfilment of delight than when joy possesses a 
whole people, and banqueters in the halls listen to a minstrel 
as they sit in order due, and by them tables are laden with 
bread and meat, and the cup-bearer draws wine from the 
bowl and bears it round and pours it into the cups. This 
seems to my mind the fairest thing there is.’ ’’’ 

How highly the beautiful gold and silver drinking cups 
were cherished we may judge since they were offered as 
the fairest gifts which one noble might bestow upon an- 
other—cups for wine, mixing bowls, wherein the juice of 
the grape was diluted with water, and vessels to contain 
foods, and silver baskets, used to contain bread. When 
Telemachus left the home of King Menelaus, he was pre- 
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sented with a costly gift. ‘‘‘Telemachus, may Zeus, the 
loud-thundering lord of Hera, verily bring to pass for thee 
thy return, even as thy heart desires. And of all the gifts 
that lie stored as treasures in my house, I will give thee 
that one which is fairest and costliest. I will give thee a 
well-wrought mixing-bowl. It is all of silver, and with gold 
are the rims thereof gilded, the work of Hephestus; and 
the warrior Phedimus, king of the Sidonians, gave it me, 
when his house sheltered me as I came thither; and now I 
am minded to give it thee.’ ’’® 

Wherever they went, the lords took with them their 
drinking cups, some reserved for special libations, as the 
following lines from the Iliad indicate: ‘‘But Achilles 
went into his hut and opened the lid of a fair and well- 
wrought coffer, that silver-footed Thetis placed on board 
his ship to carry with him, and filled it well with doublets 
and cloaks to keep the wind away, and thick rugs. Therein 
he had a fair-fashioned cup, and neither was any other man 
wont to drink therefrom the bright wine nor to any other 
god was he wont to do libation therewith save to Zeus the 
father only. This cup he took from the coffer, and first 
purified it with brimstone, and then washed it in fair 
streams of water, and himself washed his hands, and drew 
bright wine. Then he prayed, standing in the mid-court, 
and poured forth the wine, looking up to heaven, and Zeus 
that hath joy of the thunder was ware of him.’’® 

The Iliad and Odyssey sing of the life of the nobles. 
The common people were not considered worthy of inclu- 
sion in themes employed for the edification of lords when 
they feasted. Yet such glimpses as the Homeric poems 
afford convince us that their lot was generally hard. In 
antiquity the many served the few. Alcinous enjoins all 
who had listened to the experiences of Odysseus to bring 
him gifts to compensate for his losses, ‘‘But come now, let 
us give him a great tripod and a cauldron, each man of us, 
and we in turn will gather the cost from among the people, 
and repay ourselves.’’”° 

Menelaus explains that he would gladly have brought 
Odysseus to Argos and would have sacked a city for him. 
‘And in Argos I would have given him a city to dwell in, 
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and would have built him a house, when I had brought him 
from Ithaca with his goods and his son and all his people, 
driving out the dwellers of some one city among those that 
lie round about and obey me as their lord.’’* 


1Odyssey, Book XV, p. 188. 
2Odyssey, Book IV, p. 23. 

3 Odyssey, Book I, p. 188. 
4Odyssey, Book I, pp. 150; 325, 
5Odyssey, Book IV, p. 18. 

6 Odyssey, Book VIII, p. 55. 
7 Odyssey, Book IX, 1. 

8 Odyssey, Book XV, p. 112. 
9Tliad, Book XVI. 

10 Odyssey, Book XIII, p. 13. 
11 Odyssey, Book IV, p. 175. 


HOMERIC GODS 


Ae understanding of the 4gean civilization which invad- 
ing Greek tribes found in islands of the sea, in the 
peninsula and along the coast of Asia Minor, has enabled 
us to discern among the early Greeks the blending of two 
different religions, already accomplished in Homeric times. 
It must always be remembered that the tales related in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were for the most part more re- 
moved in time than the period we designate as the Homeric 
Age. For hundreds of years bards had sung the more 
popular songs to attentive audiences. As these poems 
gradually became longer and more inclusive, it was natural 
that details should be supplied by each generation and 
should reflect existing customs. While allowance must al- 
ways be made for the poetical fancies of the minstrels, his- 
torical foundation for portions of the Iliad is probable and 
the adventures of Odysseus include both the experiences 
and imaginings of generations of mariners who sailed 
uncharted seas. 

Excavations in Crete have supplied some knowledge re- 
garding the religion of the Augean race. Rhea was the 
ereat Earth-Mother; her son Zeus merged with the sky- 
god of the invaders, so that their thunder-god and he be- 
came identical. Demeter became the Earth-goddess of the 
Greeks, absorbing that function of Rhea; Artemis and 
Aphrodite also were Cretan deities transformed in certain 
respects to meet the conceptions of the Hellenes. 

The old Cretan faith had been more concerned with 
demons and evil spirits than with kindly ones. Revolting 
rites were celebrated in the kingdom of Minos to appease 
the blood-craving dead. Live animals were torn to pieces 
by zealots and the sinister probability of human sacrifice 
hovers in the background. All this changed with the ad- 
vent of the Greeks. They feared nothing, least of all their 
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gods whom they conceived to be friendly, companionable 
spirits. The most repulsive aspects of the earlier demons 
disappeared, while sirens, gorgons and harpies took their 
places. These were antagonistic, certainly, but compre- 
hensible. In an age when sailors had nothing but experi- 
ence to guide them away from dangerous reefs, it was easy 
to imagine that some malicious spirit beguiled the mariner 
on the rocks by enticing songs. It must not be forgotten 
that monsters, now no longer existing, once inhabited land 
and sea; the bones of some of them may be seen today in 
public museums. Those who lived thousands of years ago 
were nearer to these creatures in point of time than we and 
it is highly probable that animals of types now extinct had 
been sighted by human beings of remote antiquity and de- 
scriptions of them survived in stories handed down by word 
of mouth from age to age. Where memory failed, imagina- 
tion aided. If we but read some of the accounts which 
Columbus’ sailors carried home of the queer creatures they 
encountered, it is difficult to recognize in them the great 
parrots and other birds and beasts which originally sug- 
gested the descriptions. 

Ali peoples have passed through a périod when, ignorant 
of natural laws, they sought to interpret the phenomena 
of nature in terms of their own experience. The interpre- 
tations which the Hellenes devised have taken a greater 
place in subsequent literature because this beauty-loving 
race touched everything with a magic wand, and enhanced 
its charm, and this they did unconsciously. 

Whereas the AXgean race tried through sacrifices and 
rites to appease spirits that otherwise might work them 
harm, the Greeks offered sacrifices and libations to their 
deities as proof of their fidelity and service; they deemed it 
reasonable to expect protection of the deities whom they 
thus honored and with whom they shared a portion of every 
- meal. ‘‘They feast with us, sitting by our side where we 
are seated,’’ sings the bard. 

‘“‘The character of these northmen evidently differed 
much from that of the southern peoples whom they con- 
quered. They had the vigour, the courage, the open, if 
somewhat overbearing and inartistic, nature of northern 
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folk; they had the contempt for all craven dread of super- 
natural powers and monstrous things which characterizes 
the best of the Aryan people. They looked up to the heights 
of the sunlit dome of heaven and to the vast expanses of 
cloudland and imagined there the home of the gods—not 
in the gloom of a nether world haunted by forms of horror. 
They did not hide their dead in shaft-tombs, but sent them 
heavenwards in the flames that leaped upward from the 
funeral pyre.’’* 

When Telemachus visited Nestor, he and his sons were 
celebrating the feast of Poseidon. Before they listened to 
his request, they invited him to share in the offerings: 
‘‘Pray now, stranger, to the lord Poseidon, for his is the 
feast whereon you have chanced in coming hither. And 
when thou hast poured libations and hast prayed, as is fit- 
ting, then give thy friend also the cup of honey-sweet wine 
that he may pour, since he too, I ween, prays to the 
immortals, for all men have need of the gods.’”? 

When Odysseus seeks out the ‘‘Old Man of the Sea’”’ 
to inquire the cause of his failure to reach his home and 
the numerous untoward adventures which have attended 
him, his omission to make offerings to the Mighty Ones is 
given to him as the explanation for all his misfortune and 
he is counseled to retrace his way even to the Nile and 
start once more after he has made the suitable libations to 
the deities. ‘‘Nay, surely thou oughtest to have made 
fair offerings to Zeus and the other gods before embarking, 
that with greatest speed thou mightest have come to thy 
country, sailing over the wine-dark sea. For it is not thy 
fate to see thy friends, and reach thy well-built house and 
thy native land, before that thou hast once more gone to 
the waters of Adgyptus, the heaven-fed river, and hast of- 
fered holy hecatombs to the immortal gods who hold broad 
heaven. Then at length shall the gods grant thee the 
journey thou desireth.’’® 

To show what folly it was for mortals to imagine them- 
selves independent of the mighty gods who ruled the world, 
the speaker informs Odysseus of the fate of one who had 
been his comrade before the walls of Troy, as he fared 
homeward: ‘‘Aias truly was lost amid his long-oared 
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ships. Upon the great rocks of Gyre Poseidon at first 
drove him, but saved him from the sea; and he would have 
escaped his doom, hated of Athene though he was, had he 
not uttered a boastful word in blindness of heart. He de- 
clared that it was in spite of the gods that he had escaped 
the great gulf of the sea; and Poseidon heard his boastful 
speech, and straightway took his trident in his mighty 
hands, and smote the rock of Gyre and clove it in sunder.’’* 
Since they conceived their gods to be even as themselves, 
though more powerful, it seemed reasonable that the odor 
of roast meat would be pleasing to the immortal ones. They 
themselves preferred beef, so the young bull was regarded as 
most acceptable to Zeus and to Apollo. There may be some 
trace of the earlier significance of the bull, sacred to the 
god of the Aigeans, surviving in this most cherished offer- 
ing. The flesh of sheep and goats was likewise continually 
offered; barley meal was sprinkled and wine poured out to 
the deities. In these material ways they tried to share with 
their gods whatever they enjoyed. After having sacrificed 
to Apollo, the priest Chryses and his companions held a 
song of praise—peculiarly acceptable to the god of music: 
‘So all day long worshipped they the god with music, sing- 
ing the beautiful pean, the sons of the Achaians making 
music to the Far-darter; and his heart was glad to hear; 
, and when rosy-fingered Dawn appeared, the child of 
morning, they set sail for the wide camp of the Achaians; 
and Apollo the Far-darter sent them a favouring gale.’’® 
Unnumbered were the disguises which the immortal ones 
might assume in coming to converse with mortals. They 
often took the form of some friend. In a credulous age it 
was easy for people to assume that the friend must have 
been inspired by a god to give appropriate advice, since of 
themselves mortals were nothing. He gave such counsel as 
a god would have given; in less than a generation this 
“might easily have changed to a statement that the advice 
came directly from a deity, who had spoken in the guise of 
a mortal. Throughout the poem, Pallas Athene remained 
the staunch protector and guide of Odysseus; this is like- 
wise easy to explain. She was the goddess of wisdom and 
it would result that one who used his wits so constantly 
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as Odysseus in solving his problems would win the approval 
of the deity personifying mind. She was repeatedly set 
over against Ares, god of war, who rushed headlong and 
blindly into combat, scarcely aware of the havoc he 
wrought. In the heroic age few used their minds con- 
structively; there were more warriors who fought after the 
manner of Ares than that of Athene. Odysseus, the man 
of many devices, was the devout servitor of his patron 
goddess and she never forsook him or his family. Having 
come to Telemachus as a pilgrim, she left in the guise of a 
bird: ‘‘So spoke the goddess, flashing-eyed Athene, and 
she departed in the likeness of a sea-eagle; and amazement 
fell upon all at the sight, and the old man marvelled, when 
his eyes beheld it. And he grasped the hand of Telemachus 
and spoke and addressed him.’’® 

Having encouraged the father and son in dispatching 
the arrogant suitors, she watched the outcome in the form 
of a swallow: ‘‘She spoke, but did not give him strength 
utterly to turn the course of the battle, but still made trial 
of the might and valour of Odysseus and his glorious son; 
and for herself, she flew up to the roof-beam of the 
smoky hall, and sat there in the guise of a swallow.’’’ 
The inspiration that comes to people in extremity 
was invariably interpreted as being the counsel of a 
god and whatever bird or creature was seen about the 
same time was thought to be the deity in disguise. Since 
birds were forever flying through the air and even into 
halls where nothing might prevent them, it is not strange 
that the gods were conceived as assuming such shapes more 
often than any other. In this particular case it is explained 
that the palace had been closed to prevent the escape of 
any of the intruding wooers; but not inoften the wheeling 
of a bird over the heads of men encamped around Troy was 
explained as a sign or indication of some god. 

The deities could be spiteful as well as protecting if their 
anger had been roused. It was Poseidon who caused the 
adverse conditions which consumed ten long years ere 
Odysseus arrived finally in Ithaca. The ‘‘elorious Harth- 
shaker’’ had been afar, enjoying the hecatombs which had 
been offered to him by faithful subjects. On his return he 
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beheld Odysseus well along on his homeward stretch. Anger 
seized him and he set dire forces immediately to work to 
delay him. 

‘‘So saying, he gathered the clouds, and seizing his 
trident in his hands troubled the sea, and roused all blasts 
of all manner of winds, and hid with clouds land and sea 
alike; and night rushed down from heaven. Together the 
East Wind and the South Wind dashed, and the fierce- 
blowing West Wind and the North Wind, born in the bright 
heaven, rolling before him a mighty wave. ... As when 
in autumn the North Wind bears the thistle-tufts over the 
plain, and close they cling to one another, so did the winds 
bear the raft this way and that over the sea. Now the 
South Wind would fling it to the North Wind to be driven 
on, and now again the East Wind would yield it to the West 
Wind to drive.’’® 

The Olympian gods were supposed to favor fair dealing 
and right conduct. To that extent they influenced the 
people morally. Their own conduct on many occasions was 
not such as to merit emulation. Not only did the Greeks of 
the Homeric age attribute to their deities all their virtues 
but they thought of them as partaking. likewise of their 
frailties. Among themselves the gods were pictured as 
wrangling furiously at times; again they dwelt in peace. 
Being jealous themselves and given ofttimes to inconstancy, 
the early Greeks imagined their deities to experience im- 
pulses similar to their own and to follow them. While the 
Homeric poems were used for the instruction of the young, 
Plato was among those who disapproved of the irregulari- 
ties attributed to the Mighty Ones. Being immortal, of 
course, the deities did not encounter the same fatal results 
of their ill-advised conduct as did mortals and they dwelt 
above the reach of criticism. 

Zeus, the great thunder-god, who ruled supreme; Hera, 
his sister and wife, protectress of the home and marriage; 
Apollo, god of the sun; Artemis, goddess of the moon; 
Aphrodite, goddess of love and beauty; Athene, who had 
sprung from the head of Zeus, personifying wisdom; 
Poseidon, the blue-haired god of the deep; Hermes, their 
messenger and the protector of travelers; Ares, the heed- 
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less, head-strong war god; and Hephestos, smith of the 
gods, who fashioned for them marvellous appurtenances 
of their palaces—these constituted the chief deities of the 
Homeric age and so long as the Greeks remained an inde- 
pendent people, they clung to their gods, although their 
conceptions of them underwent much transformation. They 
outgrew their childlike faith in beings such as are portrayed 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. Cynics laughed at the old stories 
and writers of comedy made them the subject of their 
witticisms. Yet withal, something remained from the 
ancient stories. The most perfect temple ever wrought by 
man was raised by the Hellenes to Pallas Athene during 
the years of Athenian ascendency. To be sure, by that 
time she had become more the symbol of Athenian great- 
ness than such a being as guided the steps of Odysseus. The 
sacred grove wherein the Olympian Games were continued 
through the most advanced days of Greek culture was 
beautiful with statues raised to the gods. The games were 
held in honor of the great god Zeus, of whom the people 
had grown to think much as many today regard the deity. 
It is doubtful if any prayer voiced by any people has ever 
been more appropriate than the old Spartan petition: 
‘‘Give us, Father Zeus, what is good for us, whether we 
pray for it or not; and avert from us the evil, even if we 
pray forit.”” 

1Cotterill: Ancient Greece, p. 48. 

2Odyssey, Book II, p. 45. 

3Odyssey, Book IV, p. 473. 

4Odyssey, Book IV, p. 500. 

5Tliad, Book I. 

6Odyssey, Book ITT, p. 370. 


7Odyssey, Book XXII, p. 235, 
SOdyssey, Book V, p. 315. 


HOMERIC WOMEN 


Hole women stand out preéminently in the Iliad and 
Odyssey: the beauteous Helen, around whom the Trojan 
war gathers; Andromache, the noble wife of Hector; Penel- 
ope, who sorrowfully awaits the return of Odysseus for 
twenty long years, and the girlish daughter of Alcinous. 
During the Homeric age and for a considerable time 
after, the Greeks interpreted all misdoing as willed by 
the gods. They placed the credit for all their victories and 
the cause of all their defeats alike to the ruling of the 
Mighty Ones who dwelt on Mount Olympus. So, even King 
Priam, whose capital was besieged and finally captured by 
the Greeks, does not reproach Helen for the part she has 
played in provoking this mighty struggle. On the contrary, 
he treats her with the tenderness of a father, calls her to 
sit by him as he watches the conflict and name for him the 
warriors who are foremost in the ranks of the Acheans. 
Those who suffer most are forced to admit that her 
transcending beauty is justification for the suffering they 
endure. Judged by later standards, Helen’s acquiescence 
—whether with Paris, at the Trojan court, or when found 
long afterwards, back at her accustomed place with 
Menelaus—makes her seem lacking in powers of reflection. 
Judged by her own day, she stood apart. Hence, we are 
compelled to dismiss her as beyond analysis and accept the 
praises of heroic song that acclaimed none her equal. In 
her case, beauty indeed seems to have been ‘‘reason enough 
to be.’? Once, it is true, when Hector reproaches Paris for 
remaining apart from the conflict in which’he has embroiled 
two lands, Helen does express regret that her lover is not 
more sensitive to the opinions of others and more valiant 
in action. Nevertheless, since he chooses to toy with the 
lyre, she bears him company. Wondrous is the web she 
weaves—a tapestry intricate in pattern and absorbing in 
theme. Iris was sent by the gods to seek out Helen. ‘‘And 
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in the hall she found her weaving a great purple web of 
double fold, and embroidering thereon many battles of 
horse-taming Trojans and mail-clad Achaians, that they 
had endured for her sake at the hands of Ares.’’* 

While Telemachus remained unknown to Menelaus, long 
after the war ended, and while the king was pondering as 
to who his visitor might be, Helen approached and the 
deference accorded her makes it plain that her husband did 
not bear the past in remembrance so far as she was 
concerned: 

‘“‘Worth then from her fragrant high-roofed chamber 
came Helen like Artemis of the golden arrows; and with 
her came Adraste, and placed for her a chair, beautifully 
wrought, and Alcippe brought a rug of soft wool and 
Phylo a silver basket, which Aleandre had given her, the 
wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes of Egypt, where 
greatest store of wealth is laid up in men’s houses. He 
gave to Menelaus two silver baths and two tripods and ten 
talents of gold. And besides these his wife gave to Helen 
also beautiful gifts—a golden distaff and a basket of silver, 
and of gold were the rims thereof finishéd. This then the 
handmaid, Phylo, brought and placed beside her, filled with 
finely spun yarn, and across it was laid the distaff laden 
with violet-dark wool. So Helen sat down upon the chair 
and below was a footstool for the feet.’’? She it is who 
suggests to her royal husband the resemblance between the 
young man who stands apart and Odysseus of Ithaca. It 
would appear that Helen of the beautiful hair was as dis- 
tinguished for her tact as for her physical charms. <Al- 
though she often reproached herself for the havoc she had 
wrought, there seems to have been little depth of sincerity 
in her self-disparagement. She is peculiarly Greek, born 
of a race that worshipped beauty. 

While human hearts shall be torn by the bitterness of 
separation, the touching farewell of Hector to his devoted 
wife will be remembered. Although the leader of the op- 
posing forces, no character in the poem shines forth more 
nobly than that of Hector, who, as son'of King Priam and 
brother to the miscreant Paris, was drawn into the thick of 
the conflict and realized that it must draw him fatally into 
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its maelstrom. Life is as dear to him as to any man and 
he is not in sympathy with the war. He is found urging 
Paris to return to the besiegers both Helen and her treasure 
and thus end a struggle so unjust. How great is his sacri- 
fice would not be realized were it not for the family scene 
so skillfully pictured: the infant son, afraid of his father in 
armour with his great-crested helmet; the wife, who has no 
surviving relatives and to whom her husband is all in all; 
her plea that he forego the battle and remain with her; his 
understanding heart that knows in what sense she urges 
him to a course of action which she herself would not finally 
sanction. So long as men must slay one another as a 
prelude to the adjustment of national problems, the im- 
mortal picture of Hector taking leave of his beloved family 
will endure. 

Those who have loved the words of Homer for three 
thousand years have reason to be grateful to whatever 
bard it may have been who wove the pleasing character of 
Nausicaa into the Odyssey. Many somber pages and twice- 
told tales are outweighed by the role played by this bright, 
captivating princess, whose simplicity and straightforward 
candor win for her undying praise. The English artist who 
painted a fanciful picture entitled Greek Girls Playing Ball, 
undoubtedly had the adventure of Nausicaa in his mind, 
while Dobson’s Ode to a Greek Girl might have had the same 
inspiration. 

Nausicaa with her companions has taken the soiled linen 
from the palace to cleanse it in the river—life being so 
simple and unpretentious that the daughter of an island 
king thus shares in the domestic duties of the family. The 
lovely tale is narrated at length in the Sixth book of the 
Odyssey, the following lines being quoted from Murray’s 
translation. 

‘“Now when they came to the beautiful streams of the 
_river, where were the washing tanks that never failed—for 
abundant water welled up from beneath and flowed over, to 
cleanse garments however soiled—there they loosed the 
mules from under the wagon and drove them along the 
eddying river to graze on the honey-sweet water-grass, and 
themselves took in their arms the raiment from the wagon, 
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and bore it into the dark water, and trampled it in the 
trenches, busily vying each with each. Now when they had 
washed the garments, and had cleansed them of all stains, 
they spread them out in rows on the shore of the sea where 
the waves dashing against the land washed the pebbles 
cleanest; and they, after they had bathed and anointed 
themselves richly with oil, took their meal on the river’s 
banks, and waited for the clothing to dry in the bright 
sunshine. Then when they had had their joy of food, she 
and her handmaids, they threw off their headgear and fell 
to playing at ball, and white-armed Nausicaa was leader 
in the song.’’ 

Odysseus, who had been shipwrecked on the island’s 
coast, and who had lain exhausted in sleep, suddenly ap- 
peared, unsightly with ocean brine still upon him; where- 
upon Nausicaa’s companions skurried away in fright; but 
she, daughter of a king, could not think of flight when 
importuned by a suppliant. Since he was in sore need of 
raiment and assistance, the maiden directed him to follow 
at a little distance when she and her companions return 
home. She instructed him to pass quickly through the 
palace and petition the queen, her mother, to give ear to 
his desires. 

‘‘Nay, stranger, do thou quickly harken to my words, 
that with all speed thou mayest win from my father an 
escort and a return to thy land. Thou wilt find a goodly 
grove of Athene hard by the road, a grove of poplar trees. 
In it a spring wells up, and round about is a meadow. 
There is my father’s park and fruitful vineyard, as far 
from the city as a man’s voice carries when he shouts. 
Sit thou down there, and wait for a time, until we come 
to the city and reach the house of my father. But when 
thou thinkest that we have reached the house, then do thou 
go to the city of the Pheacians and ask for the house of 
my father, great-hearted Alcinous. Easily may it be 
known, and a child could guide thee, a mere babe; for the 
houses of the Pheacians are no wise built of such sort as is 
the palace of the lord Alcinous. But when the house and 
the court enclose thee, pass quickly through the great hall 
till thou comest to my mother, who sits at the hearth in 
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the light of the fire, spinning the purple yarn, a wonder to 
behold, leaning against the pillar, and her handmaids sit 
behind her. . . . If in her sight thou dost win favour, then 
there is hope that thou wilt see thy friends, and return to 
thy well-built house and unto thy native land.’’® 

In the person of Penelope it is plain that the bards 
extolled the virtues which their age revered in its heart 
of hearts. She was the model of the faithful wife who could 
wait twenty long years for the return of Odysseus, although 
all save she herself and one or two servitors regarded her 
as long since widowed. Only the conditions of the times 
explain her serious dilemma, when wooers laid waste the 
substance of her house and would not depart until she 
should choose among them. In the absence of the king of 
Ithaca, Odysseus, these lords knew no authority save their 
own wills, Might alone made right in the Homeric age. 
It was truly a time when 


They should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


Her son, Telemachus, was fully aware of his own imma- 
turity and as his death was so often plotted by the suitors, 
it is evident that he was taken little into account by the 
arrogant lords who wasted his inheritance. That we today 
still regard Penelope as an admirable character gives proof 
to the words which the poet placed in the mouth of Agamem- 
non, in the last book of the Odyssey, when all the trouble- 
some suitors have been dispatched to the realm of the 
departed by the arrows of the returned king: 

‘Then the spirit of the son of Atreus answered him: 
‘Happy son of Lertes, Odysseus of many devices, of a truth 
full of all excellence was the wife thou didst win, so good 
of understanding was peerless Penelope, daughter of 
Icarius, in that she was loyally mindful of Odysseus, her 
wedded husband. Therefore the fame of her virtue shall 
never perish, but the immortals shall make among men on 
earth a pleasant song in honour of constant Penelope.’ ’’* 

The dutiful wife is portrayed also in the character of 
Arete, queen at the court of Alcinous’ island kingdom. To 
direct the numerous house maids, to prepare the fleecy 
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robes, spread the warm beds, and harbor the supplies ot 
the household was the part of the prudent wife. During 
the Homeric age much deference was paid to the counsel of 
women and great respect attended them. 

Yet it was an age when the interests of each petty king- 
dom centered in the desires and wishes of the nobility. 
Happy was the lot of the servitors in a household such as 
that of Odysseus or again of Alcinous. But the darker 
side of the picture is also painted: the sad lot of the one 
who, though of noble birth, passed with the vicissitudes of 
war into captivity. As we have seen in a previous chapter, 
such women were treated as chattels and offered as gifts or 
given in exchange, according to the will of the warriors. 


Tue Oup Tae 


Children that carry the distaff hghtly down 

Beside the fountain, for Nausicaa grown 

So old, plead for that tale they know by heart—ah, well! 
Tis but for age, at last, life’s wonder tales to tell. 


Hear then o’ that silvery morn 
When I with maidens three 
Ran down where the waking fields 
Were wet with spray o’ the sea. 
High were our baskets heaped, 
Yet lighter than winds that blow 
Through yonder brake we sped 
On errands to and fro. 


And we tossed the dallying ball, 
When now our task was done, 
The fair white linen spread 
To wait the noonday sun; 
For still the morn was young 
And fain to weave her spell, 
When lo! Odysseus stood 
Where now the fishermen dwell... . 


My wheel falls slack beneath its flock of wool, 

A wind from the deep sea stirs the fountain pool. 
A little while let dreams stray hither and yon 
Until the children bid the tale go on— 
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My sire used tell o’ the fauns 
In Tempe’s Vale that drove 
The straying Centaur far 
Into a dark sea grove— 
Of him whose wingéd steed 
Fled high in the light 0’ the moon. 
"Twas a far more marvellous tale 
Was told us that forenoon! 


Odysseus greeted me, 

Spake of his good raft drowned; 
He had sailed on angry seas, 

And enchanted cities found; 
Odysseus, who had fled 

Witch gardens and islands chill— 
Well may you, wondering, ask 

How he came to our meadows so still? 


And as I tell, the fountain’s pale blue waters change 

'l'o blazoned seas of journeys passing strange 

That children know, as I at dusk hear ever again 

The deep sea‘tell of thee, Odysseus, Lord of Men! ; 
—A. W. Young. 


1Tliad, Book ITI. 

2Odyssey, Book IV. 

3Murray’s trans. Odyssey, Book VI, pp. 85; 290. 
4Ibid, Book XXIV, p. 190, 


THE PALACE OF ALCINOUS* 


Bhd ae Odysseus went to the famous palace of 
Alcinous, and his heart was full of many thoughts as 
he stood there or ever he had reached the threshold of 
bronze. For there was a gleam as it were of sun or moon 
through the high-roofed hall of great-hearted Alcinous. 
Brazen were the walls which ran this way and that from 
the threshold to the inmost chamber, and round them was 
a frieze of blue, and golden were the doors that closed in 
the good house. Silver were the door-posts that were set 
on the brazen threshold, and silver the lintel thereupon, 
and the hook of the door was of gold. And on either side 
stood golden hounds and silver, which Hepheestus wrought 
by his cunning, to guard the palace of great-hearted 
Aleinous, being free from death and age all their days. 
And within were seats arrayed against the wall this way 
and that, from the threshold even to the inmost chamber, 
and thereon were spread light coverings finely woven, the 
handiwork of women. There the Pheacian chieftains were 
wont to sit eating and drinking, for they had continual 
store. Yea, and there were youths fashioned in gold, stand- 
ing on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in their hands, 
giving light through the night to the feasters in the palace. 
And he had fifty handmaids in the house, and some grind 
the yellow grain on the millstone, and others weave webs 
and turn the yarn as they sit, restless as the leaves of the 
tall poplar tree: and the soft olive oil drops off that linen, so 
closely is it woven. For as the Pheacian men are skilled 
beyond all others in driving a swift ship upon the deep, 
even so are the women the most cunning at the loom, for 
Athene hath given them notable wisdom in all fair handi- 
work and cunning wit. And without the courtyard hard by 
the door is a great garden, of four ploughgates, and a hedge 
runs round on either side. And there grow tall trees 
blossoming, pear-trees and pomegranates and apple-trees 
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with bright fruit, and sweet figs, and olives in their bloom. 
The fruit of these trees never perisheth neither faileth, 
winter or summer, enduring through all the year. Ever- 
more the West Wind blowing brings some fruits to birth 
and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and apple 
on apple, yea and cluster ripens upon cluster of the grape, 
and fig upon: fig. There too hath he a fruitful vineyard 
planted, whereof the one part is being dried by the heat, 
a sunny plot on level ground, while other grapes:men are 
gathering, and yet others they are treading in the wine- 
press. In the foremost row are unripe grapes that cast the 
blossoms, and others there be that are growing black to 
vintaging. There too, skirting the furthest line, are all 
manner of garden beds, planted trimly, that are perpetually 
fresh, and therein are two fountains of water, whereof one 
seatters his streams all about the garden, and the other 
runs over against it beneath the threshold of the courtyard, 
and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the townsfolk 
draw water. These were the splendid gifts of the gods in 
the palace of Alcinous. 

‘‘There the steadfast goodly Odysseus stood and gazed. 
But when he had gazed at all and wondered, he passed 
quickly over the threshold within the house. And he found 
the captains and the counsellors of the Pheacians pouring 
forth wine to the keen-sighted god, the slayer of Argos; for 
to him they poured the last cup when they were minded 
to take rest. Now the steadfast goodly Odysseus went 
through the house, clad in a thick mist, which Athene shed 
around him, till he came to Arete and the king Alcinous. 
And Odysseus cast his hands about the knees of Arete, and 
then it was that the wondrous mist melted from off him, 
and a silence fell on them that were within the house at the 
sight of him, and they marvelled as they beheld him. Then 
Odysseus began his prayer: 

_ Arete, daughter of god-like Rhexenor, after many 
toils am I come to thy husband and to thy knees and to 
these guests, and may the gods vouchsafe them a happy 
life, and may each one leave to his children after him. his 
substance in his halls and whatever dues of honour the 
people have rendered unto him. But speed, I pray you, 
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my parting right quickly, that I may come to mine own 
country, for already too long do I suffer affliction far from 
my friends.’ 

‘<Therewith he sat him down by the hearth in the ashes 
at the fire, and behold, a dead silence fell on all. And at 
the last the ancient lord Echeneus spake among them, an 
elder of the Pheacians, excellent in speech and skilled in 
much wisdom of old time. With good will he made 
harangue and spake among them: 

‘¢¢Aleinous, this truly is not the more seemly way, nor 
is it fitting that the stranger should sit upon the ground in 
the ashes by the hearth, while these men refrain them, 
waiting thy word. Nay come, bid the stranger arise, and 
set him on a chair inlaid with silver, and command the 
henchmen to mix the wine, that we may pour forth likewise 
before Zeus, whose joy is in the thunder, who attendeth 
upon reverend suppliants. And let the housewife give 
supper to the stranger out of such stores as be within.’ 

‘‘Now when the mighty king Alcinous heard this saying, 
he took Odysseus, the wise and crafty, by the hand, and 
raised him from the hearth, and set him on a shining chair, 
whence he bade his son give place, valiant Laodamas, who 
sat next him and was his dearest. And a handmaid bare 
water for the hands in a goodly golden ewer, and poured 
it forth over a silver basin to wash withal and drew to his 
side a polished table. And a grave dame bare wheaten 
bread and set it by him and laid upon the board many 
dainties, giving freely of such things as she had by her. 
So the steadfast, goodly Odysseus did eat and drink; and 
then the mighty king Alcinous spake unto the henchman: 

‘**Pontonous, mix the bowl and serve out the wine to 
all in the hall, that we may pour forth likewise before 
Zeus, whose joy is in the thunder, who attendeth upon 
reverend suppliants.’ 

‘So spake he, and Pontonous mixed the honey-hearted 
wine, and served it out to all, when he had poured for 
libation into each cup in turn. But when they had poured 
forth and had drunken to their heart’s content, Alcinous 
made harangue and spake among them: 

‘“*Hear me, ye captains and counsellors of the 
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Pheacians, that | may speak as my spirit bids me. Now 
that the feast is over, go ye home and lie down to rest; 
and in the morning we will call yet more elders together, 
and entertain the stranger in the halls and do fair sacri- 
fice to the gods, and thereafter we will likewise bethink us 
of the convoy, that so without pain or grief yonder stranger 
may by our convoy reach his own country speedily and 
with joy, even though he be from very far away. So shall 
he suffer no hurt or harm in mid passage, ere he set foot 
on his own land; but thereafter he shall endure such things 
as Fate and the stern spinning women drew off the spindles 
for him at his birth when his mother bare him. But if he 
is some deathless god come down from heaven, then is this 
some new device wherewith the gods encompass us. For 
always heretofore the gods appear manifest amongst us, 
whensoever we offer glorious hecatombs, and they feast by 
our side, sitting at the same board; yea, and even if a way- 
farer going all alone has met with them, they use no dis- 
euise, since we are near of kin to them, even as are the 
Cyclopes and the wild tribes of the giants.’ ’’ 


* Odyssey, Book VII. 


HECTOR’S FAREWELL* 


“CQO spake Hector of the glancing helm and departed; and 
anon he came to his well established house. But he 
found not white-armed Andromache in the halls; she with 
her boy and fair-robed handmaiden had taken her stand 
upon the tower, weeping and wailing. And when Hector 
found not his noble wife within, he came and stood upon 
the threshold, and spake amid the serving women: ‘Come 
tell me now true, my serving women. Whither went white- 
armed Andromache forth from the hall? Hath she gone 
out to my sisters or unto my brothers’ fair-robed wives, 
or to Athene’s temple, where all the fair-tressed Trojan 
women propitiate the awful goddess?’ 

Then a busy housedame spake in answer to him: 
‘Hector, seeing thou straitly chargest us tell thee true, 
neither hath she gone out to any of thy sisters or thy 

- brothers’ fair-robed wives, neither to Athene’s temple, 
where all the fair-tressed Trojan women are propitiating 
the awful goddess; but she went to the great tower of 
Jlios, because she heard the Trojans were hard pressed, 
and great victory was for the Achaians. So hath she come 
in haste to the wall, like unto one frenzied; and the nurse 
with her beareth the child.’ 

So spake the housedame, and Hector hastened from his 
house back by the same way down the well-builded streets. 
When he had passed through the great city and was come to 
the Skaian gates, whereby he was minded to issue upon 
the plain, then came his dear-won wife, running to meet him, 
even Andromache, daughter of the great-hearted EHétion, 
Hetion that dwelt beneath wooded Plakos, in Thebe under 
Plakos, and was king of the men of Kilikia; for his daugh- 
ter was wife to bronze-harnessed Hector. So she met him 
now, and with her went the handmaid bearing in her bosom 
the tender boy, the little child, Hector’s loved son, like unto 
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a beautiful star. Him Hector called Skamandrios, but all 
the folk Astyanax (City King); for only Hector guarded 
Ilios. So now he smiled and gazed at his boy silently, and 
Andromache stood by his side weeping, and clasped her 
hand in his, and spake and called upon his name: ‘Dear 
my lord, this thy hardihood will undo thee, neither hast 
thou any pity for thine infant boy, nor for me forlorn that 
soon shall be thy widow; for soon will the Achaians all set 
upon thee and slay thee. But it were better for me to go 
down to the grave if I lose thee; for never more will any 
comfort be mine, when once thou, even thou, has met thy 
‘fate, but only sorrow. Moreover I have no father nor lady 
mother; my father was slain of goodly Achilles, for he 
wasted the populous city of the Kilikians, even high-gated 
Thebe and slew Hétion; yet he despoiled him not, for his 
soul had shame of that, but he burnt him in his inlaid 
armour and raised a barrow over him; and all about were 
elm-trees planted by the mountain nymphs, daughters of 
zegis-bearing Zeus. And the seven brothers that were mine 
within our halls, all these on the self same day went within 
the house of Hades; for fleet-footed goodly Achilles slew 
them all amid their kine of trailing gait and white-fleeced 
sheep. And my mother, that was queen beneath wooded 
Plakos, her brought he hither with the other spoils, but 
afterward took a ransom untold to set her free; but in her 
father’s halls was she smitten by the Archer Artemis. Nay, 
Hector, thou art to me father and lady mother, yea and 
brother, even as thou art my goodly husband. Come now, 
have pity and abide here upon the tower, lest thou make 
thy child an orphan and thy wife a widow. And stay thy 
folk beside the fig-tree, where best the city may be scaled 
and the wall is assailable. Thrice came thither the most 
valiant that are with the two Aintes and famed Idomeneus 
and the sons of Atreus and Tydeus’ valiant son, and 
_ essayed to enter; whether one skilled in soothsaying re- 
vealed it to them, or whether their own spirit urgeth and 
biddeth them on.’ 

Then great Hector of the glancing helm answered her: 
‘Surely I take thought for all these things, my wife; but 
T have very sore shame of the Trojans and Trojan dames 
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with trailing robes, if like a coward I shrink away from 
battle. Moreover mine own soul forbiddeth me, seeing I 
have learnt ever to be valiant and fight in the forefront 
of the Trojans, winning my father’s great glory and mine 
own. Yea of a surety I know this in heart and soul; the 
day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low, and Priam 
and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear. Yet doth 
the anguish of the Trojans hereafter not so much trouble 
me, neither Hekabe’s own, neither king Priam’s, neither 
my brethren’s, the many and brave that shall fall in the 
dust before their foemen, as doth thine anguish in the day 
when some mail-clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping and 
rob thee of the light of freedom. So shalt thou abide in 
Argos and ply the loom at another woman’s bidding, and 
bear water from fount Messeis or Hypereia, being griev- 
ously entreated, and sore constraint shall be laid upon thee. 
And then shall one say that beholdeth thee weep: ‘This is 
the wife of Hector, that was foremost in battle of the horse- . 
taming Trojans when men fought about Ilios.’ Thus shall 
one say hereafter, and fresh grief will be thine for lack of 
such an husband as thou hadst to ward off the day of 
thraldom. But me in death may the heaped-up earth be 
covering, ere I hear thy crying and thy carrying into 
captivity.’ 

So spake glorious Hector, and stretched out his arm to 
his boy. But the child shrunk crying to the bosom of his 
fair-girdled nurse, dismayed at his dear father’s aspect, 
and in dread at the bronze and horse-hair crest that he 
beheld nodding fiercely from the helmet’s top. Then his 
dear father laughed aloud, and his lady mother; forthwith 
glorious Hector took the helmet from his head, and laid it, 
all gleaming, upon the earth; then kissed he his dear son 
and dandled him in his arms, and spake in prayer to Zeus 
and all the gods: ‘O Zeus and all ye gods, vouchsafe ye 
that this my son may likewise prove even as I, preéminent 
amid the Trojans, and as valiant in might, and be a great 
king of Ilios. Then may men say of him, ‘Far greater is 
he than his father’ as he returneth home from battle; and 
may he bring with him blood-stained spoils from the foeman 
he hath slain, and may his mother’s heart be glad.’ 
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So spake he, and laid his son in his dear wife’s arms; 
and she took him to her fragrant bosom, smiling tearfully. 
And her husband had pity to see her, and caressed her 
with his hand, and spake and called upon her name: ‘Dear 
one, I pray thee be not of oversorrowful heart; no man 
against my fate shall hurl me to Hades; only destiny, I 
ween, no man hath escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, 
when once he hath been born. But go thou to thine house 
and see to thine own tasks, the loom and distaff, and bid 
thine handmaidens ply their work; but for war shall men 
provide, and I in chief of all men that dwell in Tlios.’ 

So spake glorious Hector, and took up his horse-hair 
crested helmet; and his dear wife departed to her home, oft 
looking back, and letting fall big tears. Anon she came 
to the well-established house of man-slaying Hector, and 
found therein her many handmaidens, and stirred lamenta- 
tion in them all. So bewailed they Hector, while yet he 
lived, within his house; for they deemed that he would no 
more come back to them from battle, nor escape the fury of 
the hands of the Achaians.’’ 


Hymn ro Demerer, THE EARTH MorHer 


O Universal mother, who dost keep 

From everlasting thy foundations deep, 

Eldest of things, Great Earth, I sing of thee; 

All shapes that have their dwelling in the sea, 
All things that fly, or on the ground divine 

Live, move, and there are nourished—these are thine; 
These from thy wealth thou dost sustain; from thee 
Fair babes are born, and fruits on every tree 
Hang ripe and large, revered Divinity! 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway 

Is held; thy power both gives and takes away! 


*Tliad, Book VI. 


“SONS OF HOMER” 


fee Tliad and Odyssey were composed in Ionia, Asia 
Minor, and were sung at the courts of petty kings and 
to listening crowds for generations—perhaps for centuries 
—hbefore ‘‘Homer came to Greece,’’ in the quaint expression 
of a recent writer. Early Hellenic culture had its begin- 
nings here and in the adjacent islands. The Ionians 
adopted the alphabet of the Phenicians, these having in all 
probability derived it originally from Crete. In taking 
over the symbols the Hellenes adapted them to their own 
needs; and this characteristic held true of them throughout 
their history. Quick to seize upon a new idea, the Greeks 
never were slavish imitators; they always. gave it a dis- 
tinctive form, thus creating something new. 

In his excellent work on the Rise of the Greek Epic, 
Gilbert Murray sets forth the opinion that long before writ- 
ing became general, it is probable that the bards had each 
his own written version of the poems he recited. Inscribed 
on skin, crudely prepared for the purpose, with marginal 
annotations, it was difficult to change the completed poem; 
hence the simplest way was to sew a new portion on at the 
end, or if the need became urgent, the skin might be eut at 
intervals and new portions inserted. In this way there 
were many contemporaneous versions of the epics, each 
minstrel guarding his own. There are records existing of 
such ‘‘books’’ being willed as bequests, indicating the value 
attached to these individual editions—stock in trade for 
the traveling singers. Since the earliest forms of the 
stories came into being at a remote period when human 
sacrifices were still offered and when no aversion was felt 
toward the torturing of prisoners or miscreants, it was 
natural that the songs of the people should reflect such 
primitive barbarities. As intelligence advanced and senti- 
ment grew more and more opposed to such atrocities, it was 
necessary to modify the poems to suit progressing stand- 
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ards. It was expected that a victorious hero would take 
the armour from his slain victim, but later public opinion 
regarded the desecration of a dead body with repulsion, re- 
garding it as nothing short of sacrilege. So in the lines 
where an Achean chief strips the tunic from a fallen war- 
rior, the words are added: ‘‘his tunic of bronze.’’ This is a 
glaring example of something inserted when changing ideas 
made mean and contemptible an action which had once been 
taken for granted. Similarly, after Odysseus slays the 
suitors and puts to death the malicious servants, they were 
undoubtedly. tortured by a lingering death but the bard 
has softened the effect which would otherwise have been 
produced by adding words indicating that they died almost 
at once. The reader scarcely notes the lines in the Odyssey 
that read: ‘‘Thou shalt find the queen first in the halls. 
Arete is the name whereby men call her, and she came even 
of those that begat the king Alcinous. . . . Alcinous took 
her to wife, and honoured her as no other woman in the 
world is honoured, of all that now-a-days keep house under 
the hand of their lords.’’* The deep respect felt for Arete 
was later interjected because as thought advanced the idea 
of incest marriage became hateful to the Greeks, although 
in Egypt it was common, especially in royal families. Num- 
erous Other illustrations could be cited, but these suffice to 
show that even today it is possible to discern traces of the 
gradual evolution in the epics as thought progressed from 
primitive to more advanced standards. Centuries elapsed 
ere they emerged to the form familiar to us today. 

Cicero lived in the first century before our era. He 
spoke of Pisistratus as he ‘‘who is said to have arranged 
in their present order the works of Homer, which were 
previously in confusion.’’ In his search for the reason why 
tradition held so tenaciously to these poems having been 
given permanent form in the sixth century B. C., under 
the direction of Pisistratus, Murray finds that then it was 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were taken over for public reci- 
tation at the Panathenean festival and it was therefore 
imperative that their content should be determined and all 
objectionable matter eliminated. This also accounts, in his 
opinion, for the fact that Greek dramatists did not seek 
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material for their plays in these two treasured productions, 
but, instead, confined themselves largely to the wealth of 
legend abounding in other Homeric epics, which we are 
now to consider. 

Tradition claims that a group of bards styling them- 
selves the Homeride or Sons of Homer came from the 
island of Chios and traveled all through Ionic Asia and 
other parts of Hellas chanting epics, which were produced 
in imitation of the two more notable ones. As these singers 
marked time they waved a staff or rhabdos and conse- 
quently were called rhabdos-ists or rhapsodists. They in- 
cluded what was known as the Homeric Cycle in their 
repertoire. The first epic of the series related that Zeus 
found the world over-populated and determined to relieve 
the situation by precipitating a war; hence the judgment 
of Paris and the rape of Helen, bringing the tale to the 
opening of the Iliad, which was second of the Cycle. The 
third related the part taken by the Amazons, who came to 
the aid of the Trojans. The famous story of Memnon, son 
of Eoos, the Dawn, belonged also to this poem, which 
became a favorite theme among vase painters of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. The fourth epic sang of the strife 
between Ajax and Odysseus for the armour of Achilles, 
whose shield is described at length in the Iliad*—all 
Achilles’ war trappings having been made, at the behest 
of his mother, Thetis, by the smith of the gods, Hephestos. 
The death of Paris was recounted in this story and a de- 
scription given of the wooden horse, by means of which the 
Acheans finally deceived the Trojans into removing a 
portion of their impregnable wall, so paving the way for 
their own undoing. The fifth epic sang of the Sack of 
Troy, of the murder of Hector’s son; the story of Laocoon 
also was told here. A sixth dealt with the later wanderings 
of Odysseus, who, it appears, found himself ill-suited to 
the quiet life of Ithaca after his many thrilling experiences. 

Small wonder is it that after such a deluge of epics 
setting forth in the stately hexameter the doings of gods 
and men that keen wits presently began to satirize them. 
One of these burlesques survives as the Battle of Frogs and 
Mice. Very amusingly its phrases hold to those of the dig- 
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nified songs. A thirsty mouse goes to the lake to drink 
and is accosted thus by afrog: ‘‘ ‘Stranger, who art thou? 
Whence comest thou to the shore? And who begat thee? 
Speak all things truly——’ But him the Crumb-Filcher 
answered and addressed: ‘Why askest thou concerning my 
race, which is well known to all, both men and gods?’ ”’ 
The frog offers to carry the mouse on his back across the 
water, but splashes down in the midst of the lake, where- 
upon the mouse succumbs. Perceiving its fate, another of 
the mouse tribe goes to his comrades and relates the sad 
happening and they proceed after the manner of humans. 

‘‘But when they heard their companion’s fate, bitter 
wrath entered them all, and they gave orders to their 
heralds at dawn to summon a council to the house of the 
Bread-Muncher, the unhappy sire of Crumb-Filcher, who 
was floating on his back in the marsh, a lifeless corse. . . . 
But when they hastening came at dawn, first arose Bread- 
Muncher, enraged on account. of his son, and spoke thus: 
‘O friends, although I alone among the mice have suffered 
many ills, yet evil fate is the appointed destiny of all... . 
But come, let us be armed, and go forth against them, 
having equipped our bodies in variegated arms.’ ’’ 

The frogs are advised that the mice plan revenge and 
Puff-Cheeks, the perpetrator of the outrage, addresses 
them thus: ‘‘ ‘O friends, I did not slay the mouse, nor did 
I behold him perishing. He must needs have been suffo- 
cated playing near the marsh, imitating the swimmings of 
the frogs. . . . But come, let us seek counsel. Wherefore 
T will speak, as seems to me to be best. Having arrayed our 
bodies in arms, let us all make a stand near the further- 
most brinks, where the land is precipitous.’ Having thus 
spoken, he clad them all in arms. With the leaves of 
mallows indeed they surrounded their shins, and they had 
_ breastplates made from wide, fresh beets, and they had 
well prepared the leaves of cabbages for shields, and a long 
sharp reed was fitted to each as a spear, and helmets of 
light eockle-shells encircled their heads with a defence. 
And having armed themselves, they stood upon the high 
banks, brandishing their spears, and were each filled with 
wrath. 
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‘‘But Zeus, having summoned the gods to the starry 
heaven, and having pointed out the forces of war, and the 
valiant combatants, both numerous and mighty, and bear- 
ing long spears, such an army as comes of the centaurs 
and giants—smiling pleasantly, he asked who of the 
immortals would be allies to the frogs or to the mice, and 
addressed Pallas Athene: 

‘¢<Q daughter, goest thou in order to bear aid to the 
mice? For of a truth they are all continually leaping about 
thy temple, where they are delighted with the steam and 
delicacies from the offerings.’ 

‘‘Thus spake the son of Chronus, but Athene him ad- 
dressed: ‘O father, never will I come as an assistant to 
the mice in trouble, since they have done me many ills... . 
But this thing, such as they have done, has particularly 
eaten into my soul, they have nibbled away a garment 
which I had worked with mine own toil, of delicate thread, 
and I wove a delicate web and they have made holes in it. 
. . . But even thus I shall not be willing to aid the frogs. 
For neither are they discreet in mind, but yesterday when 
I was returning from battle, when I was very tired, and 
wanted to sleep, they, making a noise, would not suffer me 
to close my eyes even for a minute and I lay sleepless 
with a headache until the cock crowed. But come, let us 
gods avoid aiding these, lest some one of us be wounded 
by a sharp dart, and lest any one be stricken as to his 
body with a spear or a sword; for they are going to ‘fight 
hand to hand, even if a god were to come against them, 
and let us all be amused, beholding the strife from heaven.’ 

‘‘Thus then she spoke, and her the other gods all 
obeyed.’’? 

To the age when the Homeric Cycle was greatly in 
favor belong likewise the so-called Homeric Hymns. They 
were probably recited as prologues before the longer epics 
were rendered. They are not hymns in the usual sense of 
the word, but are poems addressed to some one of the 
Olympic deities. 

The bulk of literary productions of this era has 
perished; some are known by later reference to them in 
Greek writings. Latin poets, notably Virgil, found the 
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basis for many of their works in the Cycle—the Aneid 
makes much use of the epic pertaining to the Sack of Troy. 
Poets in modern times have also found the Cycle a source 
and inspiration for their songs. 

Because of the refining process that they went through 
in connection with religious festivals and education, as 
well as for their mighty conception, the Iliad and Odyssey 
remain the monumental literary achievements of the period. 
Numerous fragments of early copies have been recovered 
by excavators. Dr. Petrie in 1891 recovered one of con- 
siderable value. Of the approximately two hundred frag- 
ments now existing, twice as many belong to the Iliad as 
to the Odyssey. Much similarity is found among those 
inscribed since 150 B. C. Those of earlier years evince 
wide discrepancies. In the words of a critic they ‘‘differ 
enormously.’’ Portions of them quoted by writers in the - 
fourth century before Christ differ materially from those 
cited during the fifth century, showing continued effort to 
modernize, refine and adapt them to ever changing views 
of a rapidly advancing people. 

In the days when the library of Alexandria was col- 
lecting manuscripts of the ancient world and setting its 
approval upon revisions of them, a recession of the two 
great epics was made—about 150 B. C. More than a hun- 
dred years earlier Zenodotus had prepared a version and 
he it was who divided them into twenty-four books. The 
manuscript from which our ordinary version is obtained 
was prepared in the Middle Ages, not earlier than 
1000 A. D. Fragments recovered indicate marked similar- 
ity in all copies since 150 B. C., the striking differences 
antedating that date. 

Murray’s comment on classical books in general is par- 
ticularly applicable to these two earliest Greek master- 
pieces—the one pertaining to the Wrath of Achilles and the 
other, to the Wanderings of Odysseus: ‘‘The classical 
books are in general the books which have possessed for 
mankind such vitality of interest that they are still read 
and enjoyed at a time when all the other books written 
within ten centuries of them have long since been dead. 
There must be something peculiar about a book of which 
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the world feels that after two thousand years it has 
not yet had enough. One would like to know what it is that 
produces this permanent and not transient quality of 
interest. And it is partly for that that we study the 
classics.’”® 


Homeric Hymn to PauLAs ATHENE 


I sing the glorious Power with azure eyes, 
Athenian Pallas! tameless, chaste, and wise, 
Tritogenia, town-preserving maid, 
Revered and mighty; from his awful head 
Whom Jove brought forth, in warlike armour drest, 
Golden, all radiant! wonder strange possessed 
The everlasting Gods that shape to see, 
Shaking a javelin keen, impetuously 
Rush from the crest of Augis-bearing Jove; 
Fearfully Heaven was shaken, and did move 
Beneath the might of the Cerulean-eyed ; 
Earth dreadfully resounded, far and wide, 
And lfted from its depths, the sea swelled high 
In purple billows, the tide suddenly 
Stood still, and great Hyperion’s song long time 
Checked his swift steeds, till where she stood sublime, 
Pallas from her immortal shoulders threw 
The arms divine; wise Jove rejoiced to view. 
Child of the Aigis-bearer, hail to thee. 
Nor thine nor others’ praise shall unremembered be.t 
 * See p. 498. 
+Shelley’s Translation. 
1Odyssey, Book VII.- 


2Buckley’s Translation. 
3Murray: Rise of the Greek Epic. 


FROM THE ILIAD* 


W HEN the companies were thus arrayed, each under 
its own captain, the Trojans advanced as a flight of 
wild fowl or cranes that scream overhead when rain and 
winter drive them over the flowing waters of Oceanus to 
bring death and destruction on the Pygmies, and they 
wrangle in the air as they fly; but the Achexans marched 
silently, in high heart, and minded to stand by one another. 
As when the south wind spreads a curtain of mist upon 
the mountain tops, bad for shepherds but better than night 
for thieves, and a man can see no further than he can throw 
a stone, even so rose the dust from under their feet as - 
they made all speed over the plain. 

When they were close up with one another, Alexandrus? 
came forward as champion on the Trojan side. On his 
shoulders he bore the skin of a panther, his bow, and his 
sword, and he brandished two spears shod with bronze as a 
challenge to the bravest of the Achwans to meet him in 
single fight. Menelaus saw him thus stride out before the 
ranks, and was glad as a hungry lion that lights on the 
carcase of some goat or horned stag, and devours it there 
and then, though dogs and youths set upon him. Even thus 
was Menelaus glad when his eyes caught sight of Alex- 
andrus, for he deemed that now he should be revenged. He 
sprang, therefore, from his chariot, clad in his suit of 
armour. 

Alexandrus quailed as he saw Menelaus come forward, 
and shrank in fear‘of his life under cover of his men. As 
_one who starts back affrighted, trembling and pale, when 
he comes suddenly upon a serpent in some mountain glade, 
even so did Alexandrus plunge into the throng of Trojan 
warriors, terror-stricken at the sight of the son of Atreus. 

Then Hector upbraided him. ‘Paris,’ said he, ‘evil- 
hearted Paris, fair to see, but woman-mad, and false of 
tongue, would that you had never been born, or that you had 
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died unwed. Better so, than live to be disgraced and looked 
askance at. Will not the Acheans mock at us and say that 
we have sent one to champion us who is fair to see but 
who has neither wit nor courage? Did you not, such as 
you are, get your following together and sail beyond the 
seas? Did you not from a far country carry off a lovely 
woman wedded among a people of warriors—to bring sor- 
row upon your father, your city, and your whole country, 
but joy to your enemies, and hang-dog shamefacedness to 
yourself? And now can you not dare face Menelaus and 
learn what manner of man he is whose wife you have stolen? 
Where indeed would be your lyre and your love-tricks, your 
comely locks and your fair favour, when you were lying in 
the dust before him? The Trojans are a weak-kneed people, 
or ere this you would have had a shirt of stones for the 
wrongs you have done them.’ 

And Alexandrus answered, ‘Hector, your rebuke is 
just. You are hard as the axe which a shipwright wields 
at his work, and cleaves the timber to his hiking. As the 
axe in his hand, so keen is the edge of your scorn. Still, 
taunt me not with the gifts that golden Venus has given me; 
they are precious; let not a man disdain them, for the gods 
give them where they are minded, and none ean have them 
for the asking. If you would have me do battle with 
Menelaus, bid the Trojans and Acheans take their seats, 
while he and I fight in their midst for Helen and all her 
wealth. Let him who shall be victorious and prove to be 
the better man take the woman and all she has, to bear 
them to his home, but let the rest swear to a solemn cove- 
nant of peace whereby you Trojans shall stay here in Troy, 
while the others go home to Argos and the land of the 
Acheans.’ 

When Hector heard this he was glad, and went about 
among the Trojan ranks holding his spear by the middle 
to keep them back, and they all sat down at his bidding: 
but the Acheans still aimed at him with stones and arrows, 
till Agamemnon shouted to them saying, ‘Hold, Argives, 
shoot not, sons of the Acheans; Hector desires to speak.’ 

They ceased taking aim and were still, whereon Hector 
spoke. ‘Hear from my mouth,’ said he, ‘Trojans and 
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Acheans, the saying of Alexandrus, through whom this 
quarrel has come about. He bids the Trojans and 
Acheans lay their armour upon the ground, while he and 
Menelaus fight in the midst of you for Helen and all her 
wealth. Let him who shall be victorious and prove to be 
the better man take the woman and all she has, to bear 
them to his own home, but let the rest swear to a solemn 
covenant of peace.’ 

Thus he spoke, and they all held their peace, till 
Menelaus of the loud battle-cry addressed them. ‘And 
now,’ he said, ‘hear me too, for it is I who am the most 
agerieved. I deem that the parting of Acherans and Tro- 
jans is at hand, as well it may be, seeing how much you 
have suffered for my quarrel with Alexandrus and the 
wrong he did me. Let him who shall die, die, and let the 
others fight no more. Bring, then, two lambs, a white ram 
and a black ewe, for Earth and Sun, and we will bring a 
third for Jove. Moreover, you shall bid Priam come, that 
he may swear to the covenant himself; for his sons are 
high-handed and ill to trust, and the oaths of Jove must not 
be transgressed or taken in vain. Young men’s minds are 
light as air, but when an old man comes he looks before 
and after, deeming that which shall be fairest upon both 
sides.’ 

The Trojans and Acheans were glad when they heard 
this, for they thought that they should now have rest. They 
backed their chariots toward the ranks, got out of them, and 
put off their armour, laying it down upon the ground; and 
the hosts were near to one another with a little space be- 
tween them. Hector sent two messengers to the city to 
bring the lambs and to bid Priam come, while Agamemnon 
told Talthybius to fetch the other lamb from the ships, and 
he did as Agamemnon had said. 

Meanwhile Iris went to Helen in the form of her sister- 

‘in-law, wife of the son of Antenor, for Helicaon, son of 
Antenor, had married Laodice, the fairest of Priam’s 
daughters. She found her in her own room, working at a 
great web of purple linen, on which she was embroidering 
the battles between Trojans and Acheans, that Mars had 
made them fight for her sake. Iris’then came close up to 
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her and said, Come hither, child, and see the strange 
doings of the Trojans and Acheans; till now they have been 
warring upon the plain, mad with lust of battle, but now 
they have left off fighting, and are leaning upon their 
shields, sitting still with their spears planted beside them. 
Alexandrus and Menelaus are going to fight about yourself, 
and you are to be the wife of him who is the victor.’ 

Thus spoke the goddess, and Helen’s heart yearned after 
her former husband, her city, and her parents. She threw 
a white mantle over her head, and hurried from her room, 
weeping as she went, not alone, but attended by two of her 
handmaids, A%thre, daughter of Pittheus, and Clymene. 
And straightway they were at the Scean gates. 

The two sages, Ucalegon and Antenor, elders of the 
people, were seated by the Scean gates, with Priam, 
Panthotis, Thymoetes, Lampus, Clytius, and Hiketaon of 
the race of Mars. These were too old to fight, but they 
were fluent orators, and sat on the tower like cicales that 
chirrup delicately from the boughs of some high tree in a 
wood. When they saw Helen coming towards the tower, 
they said softly to one another, ‘Small wonder that Trojans 
and Achewans should endure so much and so long, for the 
sake of a woman so marvellously and divinely lovely. Still, 
fair though she be, let them take her and go, or she will 
breed sorrow for us and for our children after vs.’ 

But Priam bade her draw nigh. ‘My child,’ said he, 
‘take your seat in front of me that you may see your 
former husband, your kinsmen and your friends. I lay 
no blame upon you, it is the gods, not you who are to 
blame. Itis they that have brought about this terrible war 
with the Acheans. Tell me, then, who is yonder huge hero 
so great and goodly? I have seen men taller by a head, but 
none so comely and so royal. Surely he must be a king.’ 

‘Sir,’ answered Helen, ‘father of my husband, dear 
and reverend in my eyes, would that I had chosen death 
rather than to have come here with your son, far from 
my bridal chamber, my friends, my darling daughter, and 
all the companions of my girlhood. But it was not to be, 
and my lot is one of tears and sorrow. As for your ques- 
tion, the hero of whom you ask is Agamemnon, son of 
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Atreus, a good king and a brave soldier, brother-in-law as 
surely as that he lives, to my abhorred and miserable self.’ 

“The old man marvelled at him and said, ‘Happy son of 
Atreus, child of good fortune. I see that the Acheans are 
subject to you in great multitudes. When I was in Phrygia 
I saw much horsemen, the people of Otreus and of Mygdon, 
who were camping upon the banks of the river Sangarius; 
I was their ally, and with them when the Amazons, peers 
of men, came up against them, but even they were not so 
many as the Achzans.’ 

The old man next looked upon Odysseus. ‘Tell me,’ 
he said, ‘who is that other, shorter by a head than 
Agamemnon, but broader across the chest and shoulders? 
His armour is laid upon the ground, and he stalks in front 
of the ranks as it were some great woolly ram ordering his 
ewes.’ 

And Helen answered, ‘He is Odysseus, a man of great 
craft, son of Lertes. He was born in rugged Ithaca, and 
excels in all manner of stratagems and subtle cunning.’ 

On this Antenor said, ‘Madam, you have spoken truly. 
Odysseus once came here as envoy about yourself, and 
Menelaus with him. I received them in my own house, and 
therefore know both of them by sight and conversation. 
When they stood up in presence of the assembled Trojans, 
Menelaus was the broader shouldered, but when both were 
seated Odysseus had the more royal presence. After a 
time they delivered their message, and the speech of 
Menelaus ran trippingly on the tongue; he did not say much, 
for he was a man of few words, but he spoke very clearly 
and to the point, though he was the younger man of the 
two; Odysseus, on the other hand, when he rose to speak, 
was at first silent and kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
There was no play nor graceful movement of his sceptre; 
he kept it straight and stiff like a man unpractised in ora- 
-tory—one might have taken him for a mere chur] or sim- 
pleton; but when he raised his voice, and the words came 
driving from his deep chest like winter snow before the 
wind, then there was none to touch him, and no man 
thought further of what he looked like.’ 

Priam then caught sight of Ajax and asked, ‘Who is 
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that great and goodly warrior whose head and broad 
shoulders tower above the rest of the Argives?’ 

‘That,’ answered Helen, ‘is huge Ajax, bulwark ee 
the Acheans, and on the other gide of him, among the 
Cretans, stands Tdomeneus looking like a god, and with 
the captains of the Cretans round him. Often did Menelaus 
receive him as a guest in our house when he came visiting 
us from Orete. I see, moreover, many other Achzans 
whose names I could tell you, but there are two whom I can 
nowhere find, Castor, breaker of horses, and Pollux the 
mighty boxer; they are children of my mother, and own 
brothers to myself. Hither they have not left Lacedemon, 

or else, though they have brought their ships, they will not 
~ show themselves in battle for the shame and disgrace that I 
have brought upon them.’ 

She knew not that both these heroes were already lying 
under the earth in their own land of Lacedemon. 

Meanwhile the heralds were bringing the holy oath-of- 
ferings through the city—two lambs and a goatskin of wine, 
the gift of earth; and Ideus brought the mixing bowl and 
the cups of gold. He went up to Priam and said, ‘Son of 
Laomedon, the princes of the Trojans and Achexans bid you 
come down on to the plain and swear to a solemn covenant. 
Alexandrus and Menelaus are to fight for Helen in single 
combat, that she and all her wealth may go with him who 
is the victor. We are to swear to a solemn covenant of 
peace whereby we others shall dwell here in Troy, while 
the Acheans return to Argos and the land of the Acheans.’ 

The old man trembled as he heard, but bade his fol- 
lowers yoke the horses, and they made all haste to do so. 
He mounted the chariot, gathered the reins in his hand, and 
Antenor took his seat beside him; they then drove through 
the Scean gates on to the plain. When they reached the 
ranks of the Trojans and Acheans they left the chariot, 
and with measured pace advanced into the space between 
the hosts. 

Agamemnon and Odysseus both rose to meet them. The 
attendants brought on the oath-offerings and mixed the 
wine in the mixing-bowls; they poured water over the hands 
of the chieftains, and the son of Atreus drew the dagger 
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that hung by his sword, and cut wool from the lamhs’ heads; 
this the men-servants gave about among the Trojan and 
Achean princes, and the son of Atreus lifted up his hands 
in prayer. ‘Father Jove,’ he cried, ‘that rulest in Ida, 
most glorious in power, and thou oh Sun, that seest and 
givest ear to all things, Earth and Rivers, and ye who in 
the realms below chastise the soul of him that has broken 
his oath, witness these rites and guard them, that they be 
not vain. If Alexandrus kills Menelaus, let him keep Helen 
and all her -wealth, while we sail home with our ships; but 
if Menelaus kills Alexandrus, let the Trojans give back 
Helen and all that she has; let them moreover pay such fine 
to the Acheans as shall be agreed upon, in testimony among 
those that shall be born hereafter. And if Priam and his 
sons refuse such fine when Alexandrus has fallen, then will 
I stay here and fight on till I have got satisfaction.’ 

As he spoke he drew his knife across the throats of 
the victims, and laid them down gasping and dying upon 
the ground, for the knife had reft them of their strength. 
Then they poured wine from the mixing-bow] into the cups, 
and prayed to the everlasting gods saying, Trojans and 
Achwans among one another, ‘Jove, most great and glor- 
ious, and ye other everlasting gods, grant that the brains 
of them who shall first sin against their oaths—of them and 
their children—may be shed upon the ground even as this 
wine, and let their wives become the slaves of strangers.’ 

Thus they prayed, but not as yet would Jove grant them 
their prayer. Then Priam, descendant of Dardanus, spoke, 
saying, ‘Hear me, Trojans and Acheans, I will now go 
back to the wind-beaten city of Ilius: I dare not with my 
own eyes witness this fight between my son and Menelaus, 
for Jove and the other immortals alone know which shall 
Taal co, 


* Butler’s translation. 
zGenerally known as Paris. 
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Site me, Muse, of that man, so ready at need, who 

wandered far and wide, after he had sacked the sacred 
citadel of Troy, and many were the men whose towns he 
saw and whose mind he learnt, yea, and many the woes 
he suffered in his heart upon the deep, striving to win his 
own life and the return of his company. Nay, but even so 
he saved not his company, though he desired it sore. For 
through the blindness of their own hearts they perished, 
fools, who devoured the oxen of Helios Hyperion: but the 
god took from them their day of returning. Of these things, 
goddess, daughter of Zeus, whencesoever thou hast heard 
thereof, declare thou even unto us. 

Now all the rest, as many as fled from sheer destruc- 
tion, were at home, and had escaped both war and sea, 
but Odysseus only, craving for his wife and for his home- 
ward path, the lady nymph Calypso held, that fair goddess, 
in her hollow caves, longing to have him for her lord. 
But when now the year had come in the courses of the 
seasons, wherein the gods had ordained that he should 
return home to Ithaca, not even there was he quit of labours, 
not even among his own; but all the gods had pity on him 
save Poseidon, who raged continually against godlike 
Odysseus, till he came to his own country. Howbeit 
Poseidon had now departed for the distant Ethiopians, the 
Hthiopians that are sundered in twain, the uttermost of 
men, abiding some where Hyperion sinks and some where 
he rises. There he looked to receive his hecatomb of bulls 
and rams, there he made merry sitting at the feast, but the 
other gods were gathered in the halls of Olympian Zeus. 
Then among them the father of gods and men began to 
speak, for he bethought him in his heart of noble Agisthus, 
whom the son of Agamemnon, far-famed Orestes, slew. 
Thinking upon him he spake out among the Immortals: 
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‘Lo you now, how vainly mortal men do blame the gods! 
For of us they say comes evil, whereas they even of them- 
selves, through the blindness of their own hearts, have sor- 
rows beyond that which is ordained. Even as of late 
Mgisthus, beyond that which was ordained took to him the 
wedded wife of the son of Atreus and killed her lord on 
his return, and that with sheer doom before his eyes, since 
we had warned him by the embassy of Hermes the keen- 
sighted, the slayer of Argos, that he should neither kill 
the man, nor woo his wife. But the son of Atreus shall be 
avenged at the hand of Orestes, so soon as he shall come 
to man’s estate and long for his own country. So spake 
Hermes, yet he prevailed not on the heart of A¢gisthus, 
for all his good will; but now hath he paid one price 
for. all.’ 

And the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him, say- 
ing: ‘O father, our father Cronides, throned in the high- 
est; that man assuredly lies in a death that is his due; 
so perish likewise all who work such deeds! But my heart 
is rent for wise Odysseus, the hapless one, who far from 
his friends this long while suffereth affliction in a seagirt 
isle, where is the navel of the sea, a woodland isle, and 
therein a goddess hath her habitation, the daughter of the 
wizard Atlas, who knows the depths of every sea, and him- 
self upholds the tall pillars which keep earth and sky 
asunder. His daughter it is that holds the hapless man in 
sorrow: and ever with soft and guileless tales she is wooing 
him to forgetfulness of Ithaca. But Odysseus yearning to 
see if it were but the smoke leap upwards from his own 
land, hath a desire to die. As for thee, thine heart re- 
gardeth it not at all, Olympian! What! did not Odysseus 
by the ships of the Argives make thee free offering of sacri- 
fice in the wide Trojan land? Wherefore wast thou then 
-so wroth with him, O Zeus?’ 

And Zeus the cloud-gatherer answered her, and said: 
‘My child, what word hath escaped the door of thy lips? 
Yea, how should I forget divine Odysseus, who in under- 
standing is beyond mortals and beyond all men hath done 
sacrifice to the deathless gods, who keep the wide heaven? 
Nay, but it is Poseidon, the girdler of the earth, that hath 
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been wroth continually with quenchless anger for the 
Cyclops’ sake whom he blinded of his eye, even godlike 
Polyphemus whose power is mightiest amongst all the 
Cyclépes. His mother was the nymph Theosa, daughter of 
Phorcys, lord of the unharvested sea, and in the hollow 
caves she lay with Poseidon. From that day forth 
Poseidon the earth-shaker doth not indeed slay Odysseus, 
but driveth him wandering from his own country. But 
come, let us here one and all take good counsel as touching 
his returning, that he may be got home; so shall Poseidon 
let go his displeasure, for he will in no wise be able to strive 
alone against all, in despite of all the deathless gods.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him, and 
said: ‘O father, our father Cronides, throned in the high- 
est, if indeed this thing is now well pleasing to the blessed 
gods, that wise Odysseus should return to his own home, let 
us then speed Hermes the Messenger, the slayer of Argos, 
to the island of Ogygia. There with all speed let him de- 
clare to the lady of the braided tresses our unerring 
counsel, even the return of the patient Odysseus, that so 
he may come to his home. But as for me I will go to Ithaca 
that I may rouse his son yet the more, planting might in 
his heart, to call an assembly of the long-haired Achzxans 
and speak out to all the wooers who slaughter continually 
the sheep of his thronging flocks, and his kine with trailing 
feet and shambling gait. And IJ will guide him to Sparta 
and to sandy Pylos to seek tidings of his dear father’s re- 
turn, if peradventure he may hear thereof and that so he 
may be had in good report among men.’ 

She spake and bound beneath her feet her lovely golden 
sandals, that wax not old, and bare her alike over the wet 
sea and over the limitless land, swift as the breath of the 
wind. And she seized her doughty spear, shod with sharp 
bronze, weighty and huge and strong, wherewith she quells 
the ranks of heroes with whomsoever she is wroth, the 
daughter of the mighty sire. Then from the heights of 
Olympus she came glancing down, and she stood in the 
land of Ithaca, at the entry of the gate of Odysseus, on the 
threshold of the courtyard, holding in her hand the spear 
of bronze, in the semblance of a stranger, Mentes the cap- 
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tain of the Taphians. And there she found the lordly 
wooers: now they were taking their pleasure at draughts 
in front of the doors, sitting on hides of oxen, which them- 
selves had slain. And ofthe henchmen and the ready 
squires, some were mixing for them wine and water in 
bowls, and some again were washing the tables with porous 
sponges and were setting them forth, and others were 
carving flesh in plenty. 

And godlike Telemachus was far the first to desery 
her, for he was sitting with a heavy heart among the wooers 
dreaming on his good father, if haply he might come some- 
whence, and make a scattering of the wooers there through- 
out the palace, and himself get honour and bear rule among 
his own possessions. Thinking thereupon, as he sat among 
wooers, he saw Athene—and he went straight to the outer 
porch, for he thought it blame in his heart that a stranger 
should stand long at the gates: and halting nigh her he 
clasped her right hand and took from her the spear of 
bronze, and uttered his voice and spake unto her winged 
words: 

‘Hail, stranger, with us thou shalt be kindly entreated, 
and thereafter, when thou hast tasted meat, thou shalt 
tell us that whereof thou hast need.’ 

Therewith he led the way, and Pallas Athene followed. 
And when they were now within the lofty house, he set her 
spear that he bore against a tall pillar, within the polished 
spearstand, where stood many spears besides, even those 
of Odysseus of the hardy heart; and he led the goddess and 
seated her on a goodly carven chair, and spread a linen 
cloth thereunder, and beneath was a footstool for the feet. 
For himself he placed an inlaid seat hard by, apart from 
the company of the wooers, lest the stranger be disquieted 
by the noise and should have a loathing for the meal, being 
come among overweening men, and also that he might ask 
him about his father that was gone from his home. 

Then a handmaid bare water for the washing of hands 
in a goodly golden ewer, and poured it forth over a silver 
basin to wash withal, and drew to their side a polished 
table. And a grave dame bare wheaten bread and set it 
by them, and laid on the board many dainties, giving freely 
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of such things as she had by her. And a carver lifted and 
placed by them platters of divers kinds of flesh, and nigh 
them he set golden bowls, and a henchman walked to and 
fro pouring out to them the wine. 

Then in came the lordly wooers; and they sat them down 
in rows on chairs and on high seats, and henchmen poured 
water on their hands, and maid-servants piled wheaten 
bread by them in baskets, and pages crowned the bowls with 
drink; and they stretched forth their hands upon the good 
cheer spread before them. Now when the wooers had put 
from them the desire of meat and drink, they minded them 
of other things, even of the song and dance: for these are 
the crown of the feast. And a henchman placed a beauteous 
lyre in the hands of Phemius, who was minstrel to the 
wooers despite his will. Yea and as he touched the lyre 
he lifted up his voice in sweet song. 

But Telemachus spake unto grey-eyed Athene, holding 
his head close to her that those others might not hear: 
‘‘Dear stranger, wilt thou of a truth be wroth at the word 
that I shall say? Yonder men verily care for such things 
as these, the lyre and song, lightly, as they that devour 
the livelihood of another without atonement of that man 
whose white bones, it may be, le wasting in the rain upon 
the mainland, or the billow rolls them in the brine. Were 
but these men to see him returned to Ithaca, they all would 
pray rather for greater speed of foot than for gain of gold 
and raiment. But now he hath perished, even so, an evil 
doom, and for us is no comfort, no, not though any of 
earthly men should say that he will come again. Gone is 
the day of his returning! But come declare me this, and 
tell me all plainly: Who art thou of the sons of men, and 
whence? Where is thy city, where are they that begat 
thee? Say, on what manner of ship didst thou come, and 
how did sailors bring thee to Ithaca, and who did they avow 
themselves to be, for in nowise do I deem that thou camest 
hither by land. And herein tell me true, that I may know 
for a surety whether thou art a new comer, or whether thou 
art a guest of the house, seeing that many were the 
strangers that came to our home, for that he too had 
voyaged much among men.’ 
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Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: 
‘Yea now, I will plainly tell thee all. I avow me to be 
Mentes, son of wise Anchialus, and I bear rule among the 
Taphians, lovers of the oar. And now am I come to shore, 
as thou seest, with ship and crew, sailing over the wine- 
dark sea, unto men of strange speech, even to Temesa (in 
Cyprus), in quest of copper, and my cargo is shining iron. 
And there my ship is lying toward the upland, away from 
the city, in the harbour of Rheithron beneath wooded 
Neion: and we declare ourselves to be friends one of the 
other, and of houses friendly, from of old. Nay, if thou 
wouldest be assured, go ask the old man, the hero Lertes, 
who they say no more comes to the city, but far away 
toward the upland suffers affliction, with an ancient woman 
for his handmaid, who sets by him meat and drink, when- 
soever weariness takes hold of his limbs, as he creeps along 
the knoll of his vineyard plot. And now am I come; for 
verily they said that he, thy father, was among his people; 
but lo, the gods withhold him from his way. For goodly 
Odysseus hath not yet perished on the earth; but still, 
methinks, he lives and is kept on the wide deep in a sea-girt 
isle, and hard men constrain him, wild folk that hold him, 
it may be, sore against his will. But now of a truth will 
I utter my word of prophecy, as the Immortals bring it 
into my heart and as I deem it will be accomplished, though 
no soothsayer am I, nor skilled in the signs of birds. Hence- 
forth indeed for no long while shall he be far from his 
own dear country, not though bonds of iron bind him; he 
will advise him of a way to return, for he is a man of many 
devices. But come, declare me this, and tell me all plainly, 
whether indeed, so tall as thou art, thou art sprung from 
the loins of Odysseus. Thy head surely and thy beauteous 
eyes are wondrous like to his, since full many a time have 
we held converse together ere he embarked for Troy, 

-whither the others, aye the bravest of the Argives, went in 
hollow ships. From that day forth neither have I seen 
Odysseus, nor he me. 

... And to thyself I will give a word of wise counsel, 
if perchance thou wilt hearken. Fit out a ship, the best 
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thou hast, with twenty oarsmen, and go to inquire concern- 
ing thy father that is long afar, if perchance any man shall 
tell thee aught, or if thou mayest hear the voice from 
Zeus, which chiefly brings tidings to men. Get thee first to 
Pylos and inquire of goodly Nestor and from thence to 
Sparta to Menelaus of the fair hair, for he came home the 
last of the mail-coated Acheans. If thou shalt hear news 
of the life and the returning of thy father, then verily 
thou mayest endure the wasting for yet a year. Butif thou 
shalt hear that he is dead and gone, return then to thine 
own dear country and pile his mound, and over it pay burial 
rites, full many as is due, and give thy mother to a husband. 
But when thou hast done this and made an end, thereafter 
take counsel in thy mind and heart, how thou mayest slay 
the wooers in thy halls, whether by guile or openly; for 
thou shouldest not carry childish thoughts, being no longer 
of years thereto. Or hast thou not heard what renown the 
goodly Orestes gat him among all men in that he slew 
the slayer of his father, guileful Adgisthus, who killed his 
famous sire? And thou, too, my friend, for I see that thou 
art very comely and tall, be valiant, that even men unborn 
may praise thee. But I will now go down to the swift ship 
and to my men, who methinks chafe much at tarrying for 
me; and do thou thyself take heed and give ear unto my 
words.’ 

Then wise Telemachus answered her, saying: ‘Sir, 
verily thou speakest these things out of a friendly heart, as 
a father to his son, and never will I forget them. But now 
I pray thee abide here, though eager to be gone, to the end 
that after thou hast bathed and had all thy heart’s desire, 
thou mayst wend to the ship joyful in spirit, with a costly 
gift and very goodly, to be an heirloom of my giving, such 
as dear friends give to friends.’ 

Then the goddess, grey-eyed Athene, answered him: 
‘Hold me now no longer, that am eager for the way. But 
whatsoever gift thine heart shall bid thee give me, when I 
am on my way back let it be mine to carry home: bear 
from thy stores a gift right goodly, and it shall bring thee 
the worth thereof in return.’ 

So spake she and departed, the grey-eyed Athene, and 
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like an eagle of the sea she flew away, but in his spirit she 
planted might and courage, and put him in mind of his 
father yet more than heretofore. And he marked the thing 
and was amazed, for he deemed that it was a god; and 
anon he went among the wooers, a godlike man.’ ”’ 


* * * * * * 


But Zeus-born Odysseus recounted all the woes that he 
had brought on men, and all the toil that in his sorrow he 
had himself endured, and she was glad to listen, nor did 
sweet sleep fall upon her eyelids, till he had told all the tale. 

He began by telling how at the first he overcame the 
Cicones, and then came to the rich land of the Lotus-eaters, 
and all that the Cyclops wrought, and how he made him 
pay the price for his mighty comrades, whom the Cyclops 
had eaten, and had shown no pity. Then how he came to 
ZHiolus, who received him with a ready heart, and sent him 
on his way; but it was not yet his fate to come to his dear 
native land; nay, the storm-wind caught him up again, and 
bore him over the teeming deep, groaning heavily. Next 
how he came to Telepylus of the Lestrygonians, who de- 
stroyed his ships and his well-greaved comrades one and all, 
and Odysseus alone escaped in his black ship. Then he 
told of all the wiles and craftiness of Circe, and how in his 
benched ship he had gone to the dank house of Hades to 
consult the spirit of Theban Teiresias, and had seen all 
his comrades and the mother who bore him and nursed him, 
when a child. And how he heard the voice of the Sirens, 
who sing unceasingly, and had come to the Wandering 
Rocks, and to dread Charybdis, and to Scylla, from whom 
never yet had men escaped unscathed. Then how his com- 
rades slew the kine of. Helios, and now Zeus, who thunders 
on high, smote his swift ship with a flaming thunderbolt, 
and his goodly comrades perished all together, while he 
alone escaped the evil fates. And how he came to the isle 
Ogygia and to the nymph Calypso, who kept him there in 
her hollow caves, yearning that he should be her husband, 
and tended him, and said that she would make him immortal 
and ageless all his days; yet she could never persuade the 
heart in his breast. Then how he came after many toils 
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to the Pheacians, who heartily showed him all honour, as 
if he were a god, and sent him in a ship to his dear native 
land, after giving him stores of bronze and gold and rai- 
ment. This was the end of the tale he told, when sweet 
sleep, that loosens the limbs of man, leapt upon him, loosen- 
ing the cares of his heart.t 


* Butcher’s translation. 
+A. T. Murray’s translation. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


HE present age is one in which astonishing progress 

has been made in the study of ancient civilizations. 
Something over fifty years have passed since Heinrich 
Schliemann began the series of excavations that were to 
revolutionize the views which scholars had held concerning 
the early age of Greece and the beginnings of Huropean 
civilization; and since that time there has been no cessation 
of the effort to wrest from the past its secrets, and to learn 
the stages by which in the widely different areas men have 
risen from the darkness of barbarism into a cultural state 
in which they could not only live larger and freer lives, 
but in which the instinct for art-expression found, or 
created for itself, many channels. Never has the spade of 
the archeologist been more active than in these last few 
decades, and never have excavations been carried on in 
more widely separated localities. In the centers of Classi- 
cal culture—not in Greece and Italy alone, but also in Asia 
Minor and in northern Africa; in sites revealing a pre- 
Greek civilization in the Algean area, especially in Crete; 
in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in Central America, and in the 
southwestern part of our own country—in all these regions 
extensive explorations and excavations have been carried 
on, and with infinite labor and patience the facts learned 
have been classified and compared, so that every year has 
seen a marked advance in our knowledge. 

In the area with which the student of the civilization of 
Ancient Greece is most concerned we have had the continua- 
-tion by English and German archeologists of the work 
begun by Schliemann at Troy and at Mycene, and in the 
particular enrichment of our knowledge of the pre-Hellenic 
period by the astonishing finds of Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossus in Crete, supplemented again by the work of 
Italian and American scholars at other sites in Crete itself 
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and on the neighboring islands; while to the French we owe 
the excavation of Delphi, to the Germans that of Olympia 
and also elaborate investigations carried out upon the 
Acropolis of Athens and in the surrounding neighborhood, 
and to Greek archeologists important work at many dif- 
ferent sites. 

Athens has been for many years a center of archeo- 
logical study and research. It has drawn to itself as by a 
spell scholars who have felt the charm of Greek art and 
Greek literature, and who have found it possible to satisfy 
their natural desire to see for themselves the actual monu- 
ments surviving from antiquity, and to know the lands, the 
mountains, and the seas which entered so intimately into 
the lives of the Greeks of old. Only the Classical student 
can realize to the full the thrill that attends one’s first visit 
to Classic lands, or in particular the thrill of the Hellenist, 
when he first sets foot upon Greek soil, or when he sails 
into harbor of the Pireus, or for the first time catches 
sight of the Acropolis as it stands out in the limpid clear- 
ness of the Attic sunlight or in the purple haze of evening. 
Nor is it easy to measure the inspiring effect of visiting 
oneself the centers in which Greek life best expressed itself. 
To stand in almost reverent meditation by the Parthenon, 
and look upon that loveliness which is the more appealing 
because of the pathos attaching to the ruin of so noble a 
structure, that had stood in its beauty for upwards of two 
thousand years, only to be wrecked by the destructive 
forces of modern warfare; to walk where Socrates talked 
with those noble and earnest youths of whom Plato draws 
such charming pictures, or where Plato himself taught of 
the higher realms of thought and conduct, so that one comes 
to feel him almost as a living presence; or to sit on the 
slopes of the Acropolis and look down on the sacred pre- 
cinct of Dionysus where A‘schylus and Sophocles and 
Kuripides produced their plays; or again visit the Pnyx, 
and hear in imagination an impassioned plea of Demosthe- 
nes urging his people to prove themselves worthy of their 
great past, and to check the growing power of Macedon 
that was menacing the liberties of Hellas—these are ex- 
periences for which life offers few equivalents. And who 
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can measure the deep emotional satisfaction of standing on 
the mound reared over the bodies of those who fell at Mara- 
thon, and there reading Herodotus’ story of how on that 
September day in 490 B. C. the men of Athens had saved, 
not for Greece alone but for our modern world, that free- 
dom for which in every age men have been glad to die? Or 
that of sailing over the bay of Salamis and there reading 
in the glowing verse of A’schylus the story of the destruc- 
tion of Xerxes’ fleet; or of sitting by the springs of Ther- 
mopyle and letting Herodotus tell again the tale of Leon- 
idas and his immortal three hundred? One may add that 
few religious exercises are so stimulating as to stand upon 
the rocky surface of the Areopagus and read the eloquent 
words which the writer of Acts puts into the mouth of the 
great Apostle. 

Experiences such as these have a stimulating and quick- 
ening effect upon all, especially upon those who have 
already felt the charm of Greek studies; they should be a 
part of the training of every Classical teacher; and scarcely 
less deep is the satisfaction of seeing with one’s own eyes 
the actual contour of the land; to realize just what can be 
seen as one looks, for example, from the summit of the 
Acropolis toward the mountains of the Peloponnesus; to 
know from personal observation the rugged grandeur of 
Delphi, the imposing character of the ruins at Mycene and 
Tiryns, the ebb and flow of the current that surges through 
the Euripus. To have seen these things for oneself is to 
have a different attitude toward all things Greek, and a 
quickened power of appreciating the beauty of Greek art 
and Greek literature. 

Now those who participate in the work of the archxo- 
logical schools in Athens find all these experiences a nat- 
ural part of their daily lives. They do not meet them as 

the casual, or even as the enthusiastic tourist, but they 
dwell among them, and through study and expert guidance 
have the opportunity of entering fully into an apprehension 
of what Greek culture means, and will ever mean, to the 
world. Besides all this, the museums in Greece are rich 
beyond all others in materials with which the archeolo- 
gist loves to deal, and perforce must deal; and these 
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museums are every year being enriched by new and im- 
portant discoveries. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the nations which have 
been leaders of European culture have maintained schools 
in Athens for the furtherance of archeological studies and 
the prosecution of archeological research. France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and England all have schools, founded 
or supported in whole or in part by governmental grants; 
and into this goodly fellowship America in due time entered, 
and the American School of Classical studies in Athens be- 
came an accomplished fact. The story of its founding is 
an interesting one. In this case there was to be no govern- 
mental support such as was extended to the foreign schools, 
but, as so often in our country, the energy and devotion of 
private individuals achieved the result. The Archeological 
Institute of America had been founded in 1879, and two 
years later the establishment of the School in Athens was 
announced with the following statement of its purposes: 
“The object of this School shall be to furnish graduates of 
American universities and colleges and to other qualified 
students an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art 
and Antiquities in Athens under suitable guidance, to 
prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects, and 
to codperate with the Archeological Institute of America, 
so far as it may be able, in conducting the exploration and 
investigation of classical sites.’’ 

The School was at the first entirely without endowment 
of its own, and it possessed no building or even land upon 
which a building might be erected; nor had it funds for cur- 
rent expenses. A group of American colleges, nine in num- 
ber, agreed to make an annual contribution of-two hundred 
and fifty dollars each for ten years to enakle the School 
to begin its work, and since then other colleges have added 
their support, until the number now contributing is thirty- 
three. The managing committee of the School is made up 
of representatives of the contributing institutions and a few 
others—a representative, for example, from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York, and one from the Boston 
Museum of Art, and the Director of the School itself. The 
School was incorporated in 1886 under the laws of Massa- 
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chusetts, and its finances are controlled by a board of 
Trustees, the Treasurer of which, together with the Presi- 
dent of the Archeological Institute, is an ex officio member 
of the Managing Committee. This committee elects a 
Chairman from its own membership, who thus becomes the 
official head of the School, while the Director is the admin- 
istrative officer in Athens. It is a marked tribute to the 
devotion of those who have held the office of Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, that during the whole period 
since the founding of the School but four men have been 
chosen to fill this position: John Williams White until 1886; 
Thomas Day Seymour until 1901; James Rignall Wheeler 
until 1918; and Edward Capps, who still continues to serve 
the School with boundless energy and rare wisdom. 

The School—opened in the autumn of 1882—was first 
established in the upper part of a house in Athens, situated 
near the Arch of Hadrian and in the vicinity of the ruins 
of the temple of Olympian Zeus, and in 1887 when the lease 
on that property was given up in the expectation that a 
permanent building would be ready that year, it proved 
necessary to house the School for another year in rented 
quarters. It was not until the autumn of 1888 that the 
School was able to occupy the beautiful building that has 
since then been its home. 

In 1886 a plot of land adjacent to that occupied by the 
English School on the slopes of Mt. Lycabettus had been 
presented to the School by royal decree, and on this a dig- 
nified school-building had been erected which in 1915 was 
enlarged and remodeled. In 1919 a further tract of land 
was acquired, partly by purchase, and partly by gift of the 
Greek government. The original building, adequate for 
the needs of the School in its early days—the present 
writer visited it in 1900—has now been made much more 
-commodious. It contains besides the living rooms and 
offices of the Director and Assistant-Director, and a large 
and admirably appointed library room—the library of the 
School possessing upwards of ten thousand volumes—a 
large dining-room, a commons room, a room for women 
students, and a number of bed-rooms and a dinijng-room 
for students resident at the School. The writer was 
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connected with the School as Annual Professor for the year 
1922-23, and has only words of praise for the management 
for building and for equipping in such admirable taste so 
dignified and beautiful a home. The great remaining need 
is a hostel for women students, and it is to be hoped that 
upon the piece of land, the purchase of which has been 
mentioned above—and in securing the necessary funds 
the leading women’s colleges of America took a promi- 
nent part—a home for women students will some day be 
erected. 

The term ‘‘Annual Professor’? needs a word of ex- 
planation. In addition to the permanent faculty of the 
School, which consists of the Director, the Assistant-Di- 
rector, and such others as may be appointed to assist them, 
a Professor of Greek goes out each year from one of the 
supporting colleges, so that, in addition to the strictly 
archeological work, courses in the language and literature 
of Greece are regularly given. Besides these, the students 
have many opportunities of attending lectures by other 
scholars resident in Athens, and a fine spirit of cooperation 
is manifested by the staff of the University of Athens, by 
the directors of the other archeological schools, and by 
those in charge of the different museums and collections in 
the city. These, as stated above, are especially rich in ma- 
terials not to be duplicated elsewhere, so it will be seen 
that the opportunities for study and research open to mem- 
bers of the various schools are large indeed. 

The future of the School is one of rich promise. Care- 
ful management and private benefactions have made pos- 
sible its maintenance on the present basis, and even the 
building up of an endowment fund of something over 
$150,000; but it was decided a few years ago that this 
must be increased to at least three times that figure, if the 
School was to fill the place it should fill, In 1921 the 
Carnegie Corporation promised the School $100,000 for 
endowment purposes, provided the Committee would raise 
$150,000, and in 1922 Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., sub- 
scribed an additional sum of $100,000, each donor gen- 
erously adding $5000 annually for current expenses dur- 
ing the interim while the funds were being raised. The 
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School should therefore in the near future possess an en- 
dowment of half a million dollars. 

Still another element in the larger future that lies be- 
fore the School must be emphasized. Mr. Joannes Gen- 
nadius, for many years eminent in the Greek diplomatic 
service, and a man of wealth and of large culture, has given 
to the School his magnificent library of between 45,000 and 
50,000 items dealing with the History, Geography, Lan- 
guage, Archeology, and Art of Greece from ancient until 
modern times—a collection which in its special field has 
perhaps no equal in the world. The generous donor’s only 
stipulations were that the library should be maintained as 
a separate unit, and that it should be catalogued and housed 
in an adequate library building. To make it possible for 
the Managing Committee to meet these stipulations, the 
Carnegie Corporation has donated $200,000 for the 
erection of a library building, and the Greek government 
has granted a tract of land in the immediate neighborhood 
of the School. Plans were at once drawn, and ground had 
already been broken before the writer left Athens in May, 
1923. 

With its own very well selected and serviceable library, 
and with this new and splendid collection also available, 
the American School should become the most important 
center for the prosecution of the special studies for the fur- 
therance of which it was founded, and should draw to itself 
scholars from all lands. 

The students of the School are as a rule graduates of 
American colleges, both men and women being accepted on 
equal terms. Two fellowships in archeology are awarded 
annually on the basis of competitive examination—although 
a Fellow in residence may be reappointed without examina- 
tion on recommendation of the Director and the Annual 
Professor—and a fellowship in architecture, which of late 
has become an Associate-Professorship, has been estab- 
lished by the Managing Committee. Beginning with the 
academic year 1923-24 an additional fellowship—in the 
Greek language and literature—has been created. There 
is naturally no fixed curriculum, although students nor- 
mally follow the courses given by the Director, Assistant- 
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Director, and the Annual Professor. Qualified students, 
desiring to take up special work are of course allowed much 
liberty. The atmosphere of the School is one of hard work, 
boundless enthusiasm, and good fellowship; and no one who 
has been fortunate enough to spend some months amid its 
stimulating influences can feel that the experience has been 
other than a profitable and a delightful one. 

Extended tours through central and southern Greece 
form a regular part of the School’s work, and throughout 
the year frequent visits are paid to those localities in the 
neighborhood of Athens which are especially rich in Classi- 
eal associations. These call for more than passing men- 
tion. During the war the School building and the School 
faculty were placed at the disposal of the American Red 
Cross, and at the conclusion of its work the Red Cross do- 
nated to the School a Fiat camion and a Ford car, both of 
which had to be sure rendered yeomanly service for a num- 
ber of years, but which still refuse to lapse into inactivity. 
Both have been of the greatest possible service to the 
School, the camion in particular; for besides making it pos- 
sible to visit the many classic sites in the region around 
Athens in the course of a single day’s trip, it enables the 
members of the School to undertake tours of almost un- 
limited extent. Equipped with rough seats it accommodates 
fourteen passengers besides the worthy Athanasi, who acts 
as chauffeur; and under his skillful guidance it seems able 
to go anywhere where there is even the merest semblance 
of a road. The members of the School are thus enabled to 
visit sites which are remote from the railway and so inac- 
cessible to the ordinary tourist. When mountain trails are 
impassable even for the camion, mules may be hired, and 
few interesting sites have to be omitted from the School’s 
itinerary because of their difficulty of access. Of the ex- 
periences one meets in traveling through Greece, especially 
if one leaves the beaten track, this is not the place to write 
at length, but it may be stated that, whether or not always 
agreeable, they are invariably interesting. The less said 
about most of the so-called inns in the smaller towns the 
better, but too much can hardly be said for the kindliness 
of the Greek peasant; and on the autumn trips, if one 
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dares not drink the water, one can at least eat the grapes; 
and the peasant who may be working in his vineyard proves 
himself a genial host, though his dogs, and those of the 
shepherds one meets, have little liking for strangers. But, 
despite all discomforts, even though one may feel inclined 
every night to anathematize the uncleanliness and the ver- 
min, to make such a trip through the hills and valleys of 
Greece, finding each day some new link connecting the 
present with the past, and some new bit of unlooked-for 
beauty of landscape, is an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten. And apart from longer and shorter trips through- 
out Greece, one must remember that Asia Minor and Crete 
are within the range of a short journey from Athens. To 
visit Troy has proved impossible for the present writer on 
the occasion of both his trips to Greece, once because of the 
prevalence of cholera and the probability of a long deten- 
tion in quarantine, and in 1922-23 because the treaty of 
peace between Greece and Turkey had not yet been signed; 
but Crete was not to be forgone, and the day spent at 
Knossus with Sir Arthur Evans will long be remembered. 
One should be a good sailor to make the voyage to Crete 
in a small Greek steamer, but, happily, the voyage takes 
only twenty-four or at most thirty-six hours, and one is 
rewarded many times over. 

In the work of excavating classic sites the American 
School has a creditable record, even though it was founded 
rather for purposes of training and instruction than with 
a view to conducting special excavations. It was found in 
the early days of the School that it would be impossible to 
keep the two lines of activity distinct, and not only has 
work been undertaken which has contributed largely to the 
settlement of disputed questions and to the solution of 
baffling problems connected with sites or buildings already 
investigated, but in so far as funds have been available the 
School has also carried on important excavations in sites 
hitherto unexplored. No one, perhaps, who has not come 
into personal contact with it can fully realize the fascina- 
tion of such work. To the unsympathetic observer the 
painstaking measurement of broken fragments of marble 
seems a fruitless task that promises no return; but it is 
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just such patient labor in every field of investigation that 
makes brilliant discoveries possible. To find, as only the 
most careful scrutiny can find, an arrangement of blocks, 
let us say in the substructure of the Parthenon, which is 
quite unexplainable on architectural grounds, and then to 
discover, built into the Acropolis wall other blocks, patently 
of architectural members, which when accurately measured 
supply the missing information regarding those first-men- 
tioned, and so furnish a clue which makes possible the re- 
construction of the plan of a building designed for the same 
site before the Parthenon was built—this is no common- 
place experience. The skill of the trained archeologist is 
indeed almost uncanny, and the infinite pains in the study 
of the scattered fragments of a ruined building are justi- 
fied by the apparent certainty of the results achieved. <A 
few foundation walls and an apparently hopeless mass of 
broken slabs of marble, may enable the specialist to recon- 
struct a temple as it stood upwards of twenty centuries ago, 
or perhaps to demonstrate that such a structure stood 
originally upon the site in question, but was destroyed and 
remodeled some centuries later in the light of newer 
architectural theories. To spend an afternoon on the 
Acropolis with Mr. Hill, the Director of the School, and 
hear his convincing elucidation of problems connected with 
the building of the Parthenon, or to walk with him through 
the market-place of Corinth, the excavation of which was so 
largely his own work, is most stimulating. 

Work of this sort belongs, of course, to specialists, to 
whom the quest for truth in their chosen field is its own 
complete justification; but who shall measure the value to 
the student of himself treading in the path marked out 
by the specialist, or of even participating in work lead- 
ing to the discovery of new truth? This therefore has 
become an increasingly important phase of the School’s 
work, 

At all the sites where excavations have been carried 
on—and they are many—substantial results have been 
achieved either in proving the correctness of views already 
held, or in the establishing of new conclusions; but the most 
ambitious undertakings have been the thorough investiga- 
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tion of the site of the great temple of Hera at Argos, and 
the excavation of ancient Corinth. The results of the 
work at the former of these sites have been given to the 
world in a sumptuous publication entitled The Argive 
Hereum, edited by Charles Waldstein, and may not be 
summarized here; the work at Corinth, which has been car- 
ried on, with interruptions, for a number of years, is not 
yet finished, and its results have not as yet been fully pub- 
lished. It will suffice here to state that the fountain of 
Peirene, so famous in antiquity, has been discovered, and 
its architectural structure at different periods made plain, 
and that an important part of the city of the Roman period 
has been laid bare. Liberal gifts for the further prosecu- 
tion of the work have been made, and new and important 
discoveries may be looked for. Among the Roman 
buildings uncovered in the course of the excavations is 
a basilica, or hall of justice, which, one likes to think, 
may be the one in which St. Paul was brought before 
Gallio.* 

Of late years the interest of scholars has turned more 
and more to the prehistoric period, and it has been made 
abundantly clear that not at particular sites only—as at 
Tiryns, Mycene, and Athens—is evidence at hand which 
demonstrates the existence of a civilization in the pre-Hel- 
lenic period, but that such evidence may be looked for almost 
anywhere from central Greece southward. Fortunately 
the Assistant-Director of the School, Dr. C. W. Blegen, is 
an authority on matters pertaining to this early period, and 
one of the great opportunities open to those connected with 
the School is to hear him interpret the mass of material 
gathered together in. the Athens Museum. Fortunately, 
too, the School has been able under Dr. Blegen’s direction 
to excavate certain pre-historic sites, and to gather evi- 
‘dence from which important conclusions have been drawn 
regarding differences between the mainland civilization 
and that of Crete. 

It must be understood that of this prehistoric civiliza- 
tion little indeed remains. The spade reveals for the most 
part little more than the foundation walls of houses, to- 
gether with occasional bits of jewelry, some copper (or 
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bronze) implements, it may be, knife-blades of obsidian (a 
hard, black flint-like stone, that breaks so as to leave a sharp 
cutting edge), and fragments of earthenware, with here and 
there a more or less complete vase. Yet it is amazing what 
a wealth of information these things convey to the trained 
investigator. A bit of potsherd with a few markings upon 
it, proves itself by the character of the clay, the method by 
which the pigment was applied, and the type of ornamenta- 
tion, to have come from a certain period, and to have been 
produced by a people exposed to certain definite cultural 
influences. For happily, while the earthenware vase is 
itself a fragile thing, its fragments may prove themselves 
as nearly imperishable as any product of human hands; 
and there is a strange fascination in roaming over a site 
believed to have been inhabited perhaps three thousand 
years ago, and picking up bits of the multitudinous frag- 
ments of pottery which one is sure to find, and then by 
comparison and close examination seeking to determine 
their age. They may be prehistoric, they may come from 
the classic period;—or they may be Turkish; and what a 
difference it makes! And think of the excitement of find- 
ing, as one often does, pieces that fit together! One never 
tires of watching the skilled workman in the museum at 
Thebes, for instance, gathering from a mass of broken 
vases, fragments of like texture and of like design, and 
actually rebuilding whole vases out of their own broken 
bits that have been lying scattered in the earth since the 
days of Agamemnon. 

This sketch gives a very inadequate survey of the work 
of the American School, and expresses very inadequately 
the stimulus and delight that a stay in Greece affords. A 
volume would not suffice for the full treatment of either 
theme. Yet, however inadequate, it has been written with 
a deep realization of the value of what the school is doing, 
and with enthusiasm for the great future which lies before 
it. To cultivate sound scholarship, to interpret aright the 
lessons of the past, to enlarge the scope of human knowl- 
edge, these things are indeed the task of such an institu- 
tion. But it is no less its task to lead the students who come 
under its influence to love and reverence the truth and to be 
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tireless in their search for truth; and with this to cultivate 
a higher power to feel beauty and a deeper love for beauty; 
in a word to make their own the highest virtues of the 
Greek. 


*Acts XVIII, 12ff. 


GREECE 


A cypress dark against the blue 
That deepens up to such a hue 
As never painter dared or drew; 


A marble shaft that stands alone 
Above a wreck of sculptured stone 
With grey-green aloes overgrown ; 


A hillside scored with hollow veins 
Through age-long wash of autumn rains, 
As purple as with vintage stains; 

* * * * ® 


A erescent sail upon the sea, 
So calm and fair and ripple-free 
You wonder storms ean ever be; 


A shore with deep indented bays, 
And, o’er the gleaming waterways, 
A glimpse of islands in the haze; 

* * * * R 
A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 
A grazing flock—the sense of peace— 
The long sweet silence—this is Greece. 

—Rennel Rodd. 
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THE LAND OF THE HELLENES 
‘Geography determines history.’’ 


fee word Greek was unknown to the people of antiquity 
whom we designate by that name. It probably means 
ancient, and was applied by the Romans to the inhabitants 
of the land we still call Greece. These people called their 
country Hellas and themselves Hellenes, tracing back their 
several tribes to a common ancestor, Hellen of legendary 
fame. Wherever Hellenes dwelt, there was Hellas and they 
set no limits to their dominions. 

Italy and Greece present the newest land formations in 
Europe. In a remote geological period Kurope and Asia 
were united. The 4gean Sea rests upon a submerged land 
area and the numerous islands that dot the waters from 
Greece to Asia Minor are the peaks of former mountains. 
Indeed, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, together with 
the submergence of known islands, give sufficient evidence 
that the earth’s crust in this region is still in the making. 

While the Greek peninsula is smaller than Portugal, it 
has a coast line greater than that of Spain; or, speaking 
in terms of our own country, although smaller than the 
state of Pennsylvania, the sea washes a coast nearly as long 
as the Atlantic shore from Maine to Florida. The result is 
that intercourse between valleys is often easier by sea 
than by land. 

Aryan tribes began to press south about 2000 B. C., 
invading AUgean lands. Several centuries elapsed before 
‘they were finally established as in classical times. They 
settled along the coast of Asia Minor, on the AXgean islands, 
in the mainland of Greece and finally on the eastern shores 
of Italy—in short, in the Agean basin. Mountains to the 
north of the peninsula prevented free access to the valley 
of the Danube; therefore Greece faced the south. The 
Pindus Mountains bear somewhat the same relationship to 
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this peninsula that the Apennines do to Italy and numerous 
peaks make progress from valley to valley by land wellnigh 
impossible. With great rocky walls enclosing little canyons, 
it was natural that the occupants of each should develop 
characteristics unlike the rest. The land surface deter- 
mined that the people should not be firmly united, but that 
city-states should grow up, politically sufficient unto them- 
selves, economically joined by the sea with countries able 
to provide those necessary commodities wherein Greece was 
lacking. Four-fifths of the land is mountainous and rocky ; 
only one-fifth suited for cultivation. Many of the lofty 
mountains have become world renowned from constant 
reference to them in classical writings—none mentioned 
more often than Olympus, nearly ten thousand feet high, 
and considered by early Greeks to be the abode of the gods; 
its summit lost in clouds, it seemed in its lofty height to 
join heaven and earth. Parnassus was the abode of the 
muses; at its feet was Delphi, sacred to Apollo. 

Greece has no navigable rivers and few of importance 
anyway. During the rainy season even small streams be- 
come rushing torrents; in summer many of the river-beds 
are dry. A somewhat amusing legal contest was waged in 
the time of Demosthenes concerning a certain area, the 
point in question being whether it was a river, a public 
highway or a private garden. 

Karly civilization developed first along the Asian coast 
and adjacent islands; the whole sea is strewn with islands 
from the mainland of Greece to Asia Minor. Many have 
been intimately associated with momentous events—Melos, 
Delos, Lesbos coming immediately to mind. In the days of 
timid navigation, these so-called ‘‘stepping stones’’ en- 
couraged the inexperienced mariner to make the voyage 
from coast to coast, never out of sight of land. 

In early times neither the northern nor the interior 
parts of Greece played important réles. Two states com- 
prised Northern Greece: on the east, Thessaly, nearly cut 
in two by the Othrys range, yet politically united; on the 
west, Epirus. Thessaly contained much of the arable land of 
the entire peninsula and became famous for its fertile fields 
and fine horses. Yet the very richness of its soil seemed 
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to contribute to the instability of the inhabitants. The 
people of Thessaly were noted for their self-indulgence. 
Since nature had exempted them from drudgery in the 
winning of a livelihood, they turned to discord, and anarchy 
was often rife among them. Epirus was mountainous and 
inconsequent in ancient times. Although the oracle of 
Dodona attracted visitors thither, this was never a leading 
state. 

Central Greece is for the most part a mountainous 
country, stony, largely devoid of forests. Along the east- 
ern coast deep gulfs and bays abound. Small forested 
plains are shut in by mountains which here extend in an 
easterly and westerly direction—opposite to the trend of 
ranges in Northern Greece. Crystal brooks hurry down the 
mountain-sides, and the bare rocky peaks glimmer bright in 
the clear atmosphere. Prominent among the states of this 
division were Beotia and Attica. Beotia in antiquity was 
marshy, fog-infested, and its climate proverbially unpleas- 
ant. Hesiod characterized it as ‘‘bad in winter, oppressive 
in summer and never good.’’ Nevertheless, it sustained a 
large population and was one of the states to be reckoned 
with in times of general concern. Thebes was chief of 
its cities. Attica was rocky and barren. Athens, her one 
city, was situated in a plain nearly surrounded by moun- 
tains. 

Only an isthmus four miles in breadth saved the 
Peloponnesus from complete severance from the mainland. 
Arcadia was one of its three geographical divisions. This 
state has often been compared to Switzerland and its people 
likened to the Alpine peasants—both lovers of freedom, 
both eager for gain. To the southeast lay Laconia, watered 
by the Eurotas, purest of Greek rivers. On its banks stood 
Sparta, her citizens, her walls. Hast of Arcadia was 
-Argolis, with Argos her capital. Here, too, was Mycene, 
the ancient home of Agamemnon, ‘‘leader of men.’’ West 
of Arcadia was Elis, blest of the gods. Here was a land 
of peace, wars not being allowed to desecrate its sacred 
ground. When it was imperative that armies pass through 
this state, dedicated to the Mighty Ones, they were required 
to lay down their arms upon reaching her borders and 
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might receive them only as they left them.* Through this 
holy land flowed the Alpheus on whose banks stood the 
famous grove sacred to the gods. Temples, shrines and 
statues made beautiful its entire length. Pausanias, who 
visited Greece in the second century of our era, counted 
twenty-three statues of Zeus alone, and Pliny estimated the 
entire number of marbles to have been three thousand. 
Only the finest workmanship was permitted in this sacred 
area and it is easy to understand the deep pride felt by the 
Greeks who gathered here for the Olympian Games held in 
honor of Zeus as they viewed the masterpieces of their 
country. Small wonder is it that they felt themselves 
superior to their contemporaries and spoke scornfully of 
{he dwellers 6f other lands as barbarians. 

Messenia was important in this ‘‘Peninsula of Pelops’’ 
—as remarkable for its level plains as for their fertility. 

Many varieties of climate are to be found within this 
small country, the altitude and proximity to the sea being 
chiefly the determining factors. The damp, thick atmos- 
phere of Beotia, the bracing air of the mountains, cool 
breezes of the foothills and the warmth of the sunny plains 
—all are found with many gradations; the country as a 
whole is blessed with clear skies and a mild temperature. 
This led to much out-of-door life and the ancient Hellenes 
were a vigorous, healthy people. 

‘Tn spite of its small area, no country in the world has 
more variety than Greece; perhaps no country is more 
beautiful. Here the palm and the pine, the South and the 
North, join hands. The traveler passes, within a few miles, 
from the wild and sombre grandeur of the mountains of 
Epirus and Attolia, a land of savage gorges and deep de- 
files, of forest and cloudy sky, to the smiling vineyards of 
Elis, whose hillsides are sprinkled with scarlet anemone and 
with narcissus and daisy, where the almond tree is in flower 
before the blue iris and the spiky asphodel and the crocus 
have left the fields. In the valley of Sparta he finds 
oranges” ripening and the silvery gray of the olive trees 
shimmering in a soft wind; a few miles above he sees 
the crest of Taygetus gleaming with snow. Over the gulf of 
Corinth, a sheet more deeply blue than lapis lazuli, tower 
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the peaks of Parnassus and Helicon, also snow-topped, with 
the narrow valley and ravine of Delphi at their feet.’’* 

Greece is known as one of the ‘‘lean’’ countries of 
Kurope. Torrents rushing down the steep mountainsides 
have denuded them of soil, the bare rocks being exposed 
or at best left with a thin covering of earth. With but 
one-fifth of the total area fit for the plough, it was de- 
termined by nature that the people of this peninsula must 
look to other lands for many of their food supplies. 

‘‘High mountain tops were crowned with bald rocks, 
bordered with a fringe of alpine plants. Below the snow 
line grew forests of pine, fir, cedar, oaks of several kinds, 
beech, bay and some wild fruits as the apple, pear and 
grape. The plane and cypress are thought to be importa- 
tions, and the chestnut, walnut and almond do not appear 
till late in history. The thin woods permitted the growth 
of brush and grass, which pastured domestic animals. The 
mountaineer gave his chief attention to rearing pigs, fat- 
tening them on the abundant acorns, which afforded, too, a 
substantial element of the family diet. 

‘On the mountain side, below the forest zone, lay the 
drier, thinner-soiled scrub-land, covered with the anemone, 
asphodel (hyacinth), myrtle, juniper and other plants. 
There was a lack of berries, but the many flowers gave food 
to bees that supplied the inhabitants with their sole sweet- 
ness. Over this zone of scrub ruled the shepherds with 
their herds of sheep and goats, that perpetually nibbled 
their dry, prickly food, and furnished the more refined 
people of the valleys with leather, wool, milk and meat. 
For the protection of their flocks and pasture rights the 
shepherds became war lords, each surrounded by an army 
of savage dogs. The winter cold drove them to encroach 
on the neighboring plains, where often on question of tres- 
pass and damage they waged battle with the tillers of the 
soil. 

‘“‘These plains lay either wholly surrounded by moun- 
tains or between mountain range and sea. There the soil, 
none too good, produced wheat when at its best; otherwise 
barley, spelt, and millet. Among the vegetables were peas, 
beans, onions, leeks and garlic. The fruits were apples, 
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pears, quinces, pomegranates, figs, grapes and chief of all, 
olives. The date-palm grew in southern Peloponnesus and 
the neighboring islands. Olive oil was used for food, for 
anointing the body, and for burning in lamps. Flax pro- 
vided oil and linen.’’? 

It is evident that the inhabitants of such a land could 
never develop a civilization untouched for centuries by out- 
side influences, as had been the case in early Egypt, nor 
could they at any time show forth a land firmly united under 
the leadership of a single city, like Memphis or Babylon. 
Instead, their interests were diversified, their outlook wide. 
There were more factors operating toward division than 
unity. Throughout their independent life each state was 
jealous of any other that rivaled it and hostile to any that 
threatened politically to overshadow it. These jealousies 
were the undoing of the Greeks, for no exigency could be 
so urgent that they could entirely forget them until danger 
was wholly passed. Thus it is that any adequate under- 
standing of this people is impossible without some know]- 
edge of the physical conditions under which the race 
developed. People of two temperaments were to grow out 
of this peninsula of Europe: the mountaineer, who loved his 
home and had no desire to leave it, and the restless sea- 
farer, who displayed much adaptability. One was to be- 
come the bulwark of the homeland; the other was to scatter 
settlements south, east and west and to build up an 
extensive commerce. 


*Not grown in Greece in antiquity. 

1Green: The Achievement of Greece, p. 13. 

2Botsford: Hellenic History, p. 3. 

zSome claim that only during the period of the festival was this rule 
strictly enforced. 
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OME authorities, Breasted among them, hold that 2000 

B. C. is not too remote a date to assign to the first 
inroads of the Achwans into the peninsula now known as 
Greece. Others place these somewhat later. It is reason- 
ably certain that the Minoan palace at Knossos was de- 
stroyed by invading Dorians when they swept into the 
igean lands from the valley of the Danube, about 1450 
B. C. Several centuries were consumed by continued in- 
vasions and the subsequent migrations of these different 
Aryan tribes before they finally settled as indicated by 
earliest historical records. The Acheans intermingled 
with the geans, the earlier occupants of the country,’ 
while the more warlike Dorians conquered both. Long 
afterwards the Greeks tried to account for their traditional 
common descent and a legend either arose to meet the need 
or was resurrected from their dim past; this claimed a 
chieftain Hellen and his brother Amphictyon as their re- 
mote ancestors. Hellen, so the story ran, had three sons— 
/Holus, Dorus, and Xuthus. This last had two children, 
grandsons of Hellen, Ion and Acheus. Four ruled later as 
kings and their descendants and followers became the 
/KHolians, Dorians, Acheans and Jonians of history. It is 
plain that this is but one of those naive stories so constantly 
recurring in early Greek lore; yet some germ of truth 
usually lay at the foundation of legends which were handed 
down from one generation to another. Be that as it may, 
the people thenceforth called themselves Hellenes and their 
country Hellas. The historian Holm once suggested that 
since Amphictyon was associated with the legend it may 
have transpired that through the Amphictyonic Leagues, 
religious in character, the members might have: taken a 
name in common and so, in time, the appellation have come 


into general use. 
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It is impossible to set arbitrary dates for the indefinite 
period signified by the term Homeric Age. The Iliad and 
Odyssey portray a civilization that obtained for several 
centuries; dates from twelve hundred to eight hundred be- 
fore Christ are shortened to ten hundred to eight hundred 
(1000-800) by some writers, all depending upon the length 
of time allowed for the migratory period. ; 

During the age of Homer, as we have seen, the govern- 
ment was of the simplest; kings ruled, ‘‘first among 
equals.’? It naturally came about in course of time that 
some were not content to share their authority to such an 
extent and sought to enhance it. Such efforts were met by 
a firmer alliance among the nobles for the purpose of cur- 
tailing the power of the king. His functions were some- 
times reduced to those of priest and judge and sometimes 
he was dispensed with altogether. Whichever course was 
pursued, whether the king’s authority was diminished or 
he was deposed entirely, the result was that oligarchies 
succeeded monarchies in nearly all the Greek states. The 
word oligarchy means the rule of a few and the few were 
invariably the hereditary lords, extensive land owners, 
whose fathers had formed the king’s council. They re- 
garded themselves as ordained to enjoy the blessings of 
wealth and power and consequently the common people 
were oppressed. To be sure, the commoners had always 
served for the benefit of the few, but now, with authority 
divided, their lot grew worse. Whenever the small farmer 
needed money, the nobles loaned it, setting up a ‘‘mortgage 
pillar’? on his little holding. Each time a new loan was 
required, another stone recorded the transaction and when 
the peasant was unable to pay, the nobles took over his 
tract, even taking the man himself and his family in lieu 
of payment. Under such circumstances the condition of 
the common people became precarious indeed; many of this 
class fell into slavery. When matters reached a sufficiently 
alarming state, sometimes a city would eall to its aid a 
‘‘law giver,’’ accepting his reforms for the time being. 
Relief was thus obtained for awhile though not infrequently 
everything would presently shift back to its previous status. 

As a result of the extension of trade which sprang up 
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along the seacoast, it came about that men outside the ranks 
of the nobility found themselves possessed of means. Ag 
their fortunes grew more and more to rival those of the 
nobles they were loath to have their activities hampered 
by the ruling few. So the eighth, seventh and sixth cen- 
turies in Greece were characterized by unrest and strife. 
This period has well been likened to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries of our era when in Italy noble struggled 
against noble and class against class. During the eighth 
century B. C. the conflicts were generally waged among 
nobles for as yet the common people had not become an 
important factor. Each family of the nobility was am- 
bitious for its own ascendency and leaders who found them- 
selves thwarted in political life found an outlet for their 
activities in colonization, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Civic storm and stress were much alleviated by 
the planting of numerous colonies, particularly from 
800-600 B. C. 

When the Aryan tribes first pressed into Augean lands 
they were accustomed to dwell either in villages or cantons, 
and they adhered to these for some generations. Presently 
the lure of the sea, with its many isles to entice the sailor 
along, ever in sight of land, led them to engage in trade. 
They trafficked among the islands and exchanged one prod- 
uct for another. Presently cities developed and the possi- 
bilities of trade became more and more apparent. Raw 
materials were sought in other lands, brought to more pro- 
gressive sea-coast towns of Greece for manufacture, and 
at attractive profit manufactured articles could be sold 
back to those who had supplied the raw products. 

These two motives, then, the desire to find outlets for 
restless political leaders and the stimulus of trade 
prompted the establishment of Greek colonies. An inborn 
love of adventure might be added, but this had already 
found its natural expression in trade. 

It is not strange that no records were kept of malcon- 
tents or traders who instigated the revolts that led to these 
early settlements. Later writers referred to many of these 
colonies and many remained unnoted. It would not be 
possible now to trace the rise of the numerous trading posts 
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that were.established nor even of all the permanent towns 
that were thus founded. Miletus is said to have had eighty 
different trading posts of its own. This prosperous city of 
Asia Minor was rich in wool, sheep raising being extensively 
carried on in the country adjacent. On the other hand, the 
grain, hides and metals available around the Black Sea led 
to the establishment of trade centers in this region. The 
legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece originated in 
this connection. This body of water was utterly unlike 
the Greek seas, since it lacked islands, promontories, 
peninsulas and friendly havens. The skies were grey, the 
shores, especially on the north, barren. The fabled ship 
Argo sailed away to brave the dangers of such a sea and 
of Colchis to win the Golden Fleece—a rich commerce. In 
the legend were assembled the experiences and dangers, 
real and imaginary, that a generation of traders had en- 
countered. 

‘‘They sailed through the Hellespont, the Propontis and 
the Bosporus into the Black Sea, a sea which has no Greek 
characteristics. .. . It is stormy and destitute of islands, 
is bounded on the north by a flat, inhospitable coast, and 
leads finally to a second sea, into which a river empties it- 
self—thus opening up endless vistas to the north. All this 
was calculated to frighten the explorer. Yet this sea, called 
originally, as it is said, Awinus, or inhospitable, offered 
so much profit to a skillful merchant, that it soon received 
the name Huainus, or hospitable. Many useful products 
were found on its shores.’’* 

Along these shores the Greeks also placed the land of 
the fabled Amazons. 

In Egypt and along the northwestern coast of Africa 
Greek towns sprang up—Naucratis in Egypt and Cyrene 
farther west important among them—trade with desert 
tribes attracting the Greeks thither. While the Carthagin- 
ians largely controlled the west, nevertheless Corinth, one 
of the foremost commercial cities of this period, planted 
colonies on the rich island of Sicily, Syracuse most re- 
nowned of all. On the Italian coast the Spartans planted 
Tarentum, and several miles back from the shore the 
Acheans established Sybaris. So productive was the soil 
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in this locality that the inhabitants became wealthy and 
their very name grew to be synonymous with riches. To 
be called a Sybarite implied possession of an abundance of 
worldly substance. 

Megara founded Chalcedon to the northeast and 
Byzantium, destined to remain important through succeed- 
ing ages. We have the authority of Strabo that Naples, 
under the name of Parthenope, was founded during the 
eighth century by Rhodes. 

When a city became overcrowded—that is, Hen the 
surrounding country was unable to produce sufficient grain 
and meat to sustain the population, a few, ofttimes under 
leadership of some discontented political aspirant, would 
seek the approval of the Delphian oracle for the site they 
favored, or, if in doubt, would obtain direction as to a 
favorable location for establishing a settlement. Coals 
were taken from the municipal hearth to start the fires in 
the new colony. Ordinarily happy relationships were main- 
tained between the mother city and her colony, envoys 
being sent back to observe her religious festivals and her 
citizens treated with marked respect when they came to 
visit the younger community. In case of trouble, arbiters 
were usually found in the parent town. However, it fre- 
quently happened that those anxious to find new homes 
came from several towns and joined outgoing companies 
of colonists; or, it might be, new arrivals would augment 
a struggling colony not yet firmly established. Sometimes 
a few traders would settle in the midst of foreign popula- 
tions to purchase raw materials in the surr edie region. 

The result of all these colonial activities was to enlarge 
ereatly the original territory of the Hellenes. So many 
Greeks settled in southern Italy that this was called 
‘“‘Maena Grecia’’; in Sicily, northern Africa, the eastern 
Mediterranean, and around the Black Sea their settlements 
grew apace. The colonists never penetrated far inland. 
Herodotus said that the Greeks had been ‘‘content to weave 
a fringe on the robe of barbarism,’’ which expressed the 
situation more poignantly than moderns would be likely 
todo. It is plain that contact with so many peoples as these 
settlements necessitated, the winning and holding so many 
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lines of trade as these colonies made sure, the exigencies 
which this expansion entailed, the varied aspects of life 
which it engendered, gave these people a broader outlook 
than any other nation had yet achieved, and in the solving 
of problems they became more mentally alert than their 
contemporaries. This experience, which reached through 
generations, constitutes a factor not to be forgotten in 
reviewing the accomplishments of the following centuries. 

It is highly important that we understand the sig- 
nificance of this colonial era in later Hellenic development. 
Within a century two general types of Hellenes resulted: 
first, the alert class of traders whose transactions brough* 
a knowledge of the outside world, trained them to think 
clearly and act promptly, and loosened the hold of the 
past upon them; secondly, the more provincial population, 
away from the commercial centers, who still lived much as 
their fathers had before them. Conservative, slow to think 
and act, reluctant to change their ways and customs, they 
developed more gradually and as a rule did not take a 
prominent part in affairs of vital concern to the nation as 
a whole. 


1Holm: History of Greece, I, 
t See p. 464. 


THE SPARTANS 


are extremes of early Greek life were presented by 
Sparta and Athens. In the first, the individual served 
the state; in the second, the state served the individual. 
Elsewhere in Hellas the city and state were one; in Sparta 
the state, as we shall see, was more inclusive. 

When the Dorians pressed into the Peloponnesus they 
overcame the Achzeans who had preceded them. The valley 
of the Eurotas, one of the most fertile regions of all Greece, 
they appropriated for themselves, forcing out the earlier 
inhabitants. Whereas other invading Aryan tribes con- 
quered and then assimilated the Adgeans whom they found 
occupying the land, the Dorians conquered but held aloof 
from them. Those who had formerly been peasants, pos- 
sessed of small holdings while serving overlords to some 
degree, were made serfs. Dispossessed of all lands, they 
now became state property, attached to the soil. They were 
ealled helots, a word that probably signified captives. Ap- 
portioned among the conquerors, they were virtually slaves, 
although not bought and sold. One-half of all they pro- 
duced was the portion of the lord on whose estate they 
labored. They had no political rights whatever nor did the 
state give them the protection of life, as we shall see. Their 
lot was a miserable one and hopeless. Nor did they forget 
that formerly their fathers had been freemen. They con- 
stituted an ever hostile social element, ready to strike for 
liberty when opportunity afforded. 

Having such an alien and unsympathetic population in 
their midst, out-numbering themselves twenty times, the 
Spartans were practically compelled to dwell under mili- 
tary régime in times of peace as well as war. 

Those who had formerly been lords and fighting men 
were allowed to retain lands, but were compelled to accept 
such areas as the Dorians chose to apportion to them— 
manifestly, not the more arable portions. These people 
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were called periwci—those who dwell around. Privileges 
were accorded them in exchange for service, they augment- 
ing the heavily armed infantry; and further, they assisted 
in keeping the helots under control. The villages of the 
periceci were thrown around the Spartan domain, whereon 
the helots toiled, so that it was practically impossible for 
these to seek aid outside from other states or,to escape 
beyond the authority of Sparta. 

To make the situation of the helots even more dubious, a 
secret society was organized among the Spartan youth to 
move unseen throughout the country, spy upon the helots 
and kill without investigation or trial those whom they be- 
lieved to be spreading discontent or plotting revolt. To 
legalize this form of murder, the officers of each ensuing 
year, in taking their oath of office, pledged themselves to 
‘‘make war’’ on the helots. It is needless to point out the 
dangers of this pernicious custom, which only testifies to 
the peril which the Spartans felt ever to be threatening 
them from this alien class. 

The fact that long periods of peace obtained. in 
Lacedeemon indicates that the helots settled down for years 
together to fulfill the work required of them: to turn over to 
their masters one-half of all the produce raised on Spartan 
territory. They married and had children, consistently in- 
creasing their numerical strength; since they had long been 
accustomed to tilling the soil, in some ways life may have 
been not unlike that of former times. But the marked dis- 
tinction remained that whereas they had once been free and 
had worked for their own advantage, they were now serfs 
belonging to the Spartan state. 

Although oligarchies ordinarily succeeded kingdoms in 
Greece, Sparta possessed two kings throughout her inde- 
pendent history. No positive explanation for this strange 
custom has been found. It has been surmised that when 
two tribes united, the king of each was retained and the 
custom adhered to thereafter. Some have advocated that 
one was retained to serve as a check on the other. Cer- 
tainly disagreements between the two tended in the long 
run to lessen the importance of the kingship and to permit 
greater authority to be assumed by the Council of Elders— 
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otherwise called the senate or the gerousia—which con- 
sisted of twenty-eight Spartans above sixty years of age, 
chosen by popular acclaim. All Spartans over thirty years 
belonged to the apella—corresponding to the assembly of 
Homeric times. Five ephors, one doubtless from each of 
the five villages of Sparta, were chosen annually. They 
called meetings of the gerousia and apella, supervised the 
education of the youth, and constituted the highest court. 
They could call even the kings to account and might investi- 
gate the acts of any officer. 

The majority of Greek cities were built around a forti- 
fied hill or acropolis; Sparta was the exception. Her boast 
was that her citizens were her walls. In order to maintain 
themselves as masters of the country while comparatively 
so few, it was necessary that the Spartans should devote 
themselves to acquiring great proficiency in military affairs. 
Iron mines to the west provided abundant metal for armour 
and weapons. By developing the phalanx—possibly of 
Minoan origin, though greatly improved by them—the 
Spartans were able to equip themselves admirably for battle 
array. By eliminating much that was ordinarily included 
in the life of other Greeks and making everything sub- 
servient to military superiority, it came about in time that 
Sparta’s army exceeded any other in the peninsula. This 
led to neighboring states entering into alliance with her; 
and by the opening of the fifth century, only Argos and 
Achean cities held aloof from the Peloponnesian League of 
which she was the head. 

The custom of abandoning all weak babes at birth, of 
educating all boys under public supervision and away from 
their families, the continued military training from which 
no citizen under sixty years of age was exempt, resulted in 
the development of a wonderful race in Sparta so far as 
physical superiority was concerned. The girls were sub- 
jected to continual physical drill for the purpose of making 
them develop into fit wives for soldiers, and Spartan women 
were praised both by Greeks and by foreigners for their 
strength, health, and beauty. However, mental develop- 
ment was not correspondingly sought and the nation re- 
mained largely illiterate. Ignorance begot superstition and 
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repeatedly the army would not set out upon the march 
unless the phase of the moon was right, or some other nat- 
ural phenomenon satisfactory. Few could read or write. 
Music and poetry were cherished among them, these arts 
alone being permitted. 

‘‘The aim of Spartan education was to produce brave 
and hardy soldiers; the Athenian ideal was to prepare 
youths for citizenship and for life in the fullest sense.’’* 

Like most primitive peoples, the Spartans were cruel 
and relentless, but they did not outgrow these traits as did 
many others, because of their sustained military character. 
They were a sturdy race of mountaineers, desiring above all 
to perpetuate their fighting strength. Hence the law which 
required a father to present his new-born babe before a com- 
mittee for inspection, allowing it to be brought up only if 
well and strong. Again, in the matter of training the youth: 
It was desirable that soldiers be able to endure severe 
marches, scanty food, and hard fare. Because parents 
might be indulgent with their own children it was provided 
that when seven years of age the boys should be taken from 
home and put under the care of those responsible to the 
state. Their training was vigorous in the extreme, but in 
the end they were able to endure great hardships. Little 
time was spent with those things which in Athens were con- 
sidered necessary to education; rather, the boys took exer- 
cise, foraged for their food, grew accustomed to getting 
about in the dark and in all respects prepared for their 
life-long careers as soldiers. It is at once apparent that 
one who engages in trade or industry comes to look at the 
world from a personal standpoint; his hope of gain growing 
to modify to some extent his concern for the welfare of his 
country. The Spartans knew this well, and so all forms of 
trade were forbidden among them though pursued by the 
perieci. To discourage the accumulation of wealth, iron 
money was established for internal commerce. All forms 
of self-indulgence and luxury were scorned. Long after- 
wards the poor dwellings and unpretentious temples ex- 
cited comment among the Greeks. Thucydides once spoke 
of Sparta in this way: ‘‘Suppose the city of Sparta to be 
deserted and nothing left but the temples and the ground 
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plan, distant ages would be very unwilling to believe that 
the power of the Laconians was at all equal to their fame. 
And yet they own two-thirds of the Peloponnesus, and are 
acknowledged leaders of the whole, as well as of numerous 
allies in the rest of Hellas. But their city is not regularly 
built, and has no splendid temples or other edifices; it rather 
resembles a straggling village like the ancient towns of 
Hellas, and would therefore make a poor show.’’? 

The Spartan constitution, remarkable for its efficiency, 
was long accredited to Lycurgus. Scholars today, finding no 
mention of him in the early Spartan songs, are inclined to 
relegate him to the realm of legend. The Spartans had a 
god Lycurgus, but as in later times they did not deify their 
heroes, the impression has arisen that the god and law- 
giver could not have been identical. Nothing was commit- 
ted to writing for generations after the alleged time of 
Lycurgus, so there is only tradition concerning one bearing 
this name who gave his country its early laws. 

Sparta added little to the abundance of life and the 
reason we pause to study her peculiar civilization is that 
throughout Greek history the struggle for supremacy be- 
tween her ideals and those of Athens continued. This 
rivalry led finally to one of the most grievous civil wars of 
history and brought the supremacy of Athens to an 
untimely end. Moreover, Spartan ideals have become 
firmly fixed in world history and for their unique qualities 
merit some attention. 


1Van Hook: Greek Life and Thought, p. 14. 
2Thucydides: Bk. 1. 
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oak. citadel or acropolis of Athens was occupied during 
the Mycenean period by the king’s castle and served, in 
time of danger, as a fort. There are evidences that in 
Attica the Algeans dominated the population of later times. 
The Athenians had a tradition that their ancestors had been 
native, and discoveries in Adgean lands have pointed to the 
conclusion that wherever in Hellas art flourished and at- 
tained great excellence, there AZgean culture survived. 

Legends and traditions concerning their kingdom served 
the Athenians in place of history. Even the names of king's 
have proved untrustworthy. As in most Greek states, an 
oligarchy succeeded the monarchy, but the transition was 
slow. First the king’s reign was lessened to ten years; 
then, when some king proved incapable of leading the army 
in person, a polemarch was created. In time the king was 
reduced to priest and judge, his other functions being 
assumed by an archon, first executive, and the polemarch 
or commander of the army. Six law-givers were entrusted 
with the state archives and recorded and preserved the 
laws. Thus we find the earlier kingdom followed by an 
oligarchy, or rule of a few. Needless to say, the few were 
always nobles, called eupatrids, or sons of noble fathers. 
When archons had served for a year they became members 
of the Council of the Areopagus, so-called because they met 
on the Hill of Ares. These nine officers finally formed a 
board of archons, and it was possible for them to keep the 
authority vested among the nobles. 

Because the nobles were numerically weak, it became 
necessary to include others in the higher military ranks. 
So a census was taken to ascertain the property of all men, 
who were then divided into four classes: first, those whose 
estates were free from debt and whose yearly yield exceeded 
five hundred measures of grain. In time of war they must 
needs furnish two horses, one for a squire, and their own 
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armour, which was costly. Other expenses of the army were 
placed upon them. Though this class was composed largely 
of nobles, some commoners who had prospered through 
trade were also admitted. The second class comprised 
those whose annual yield was from three to five hundred 
measures of grain; these were the knights, each required to 
provide one horse. Those whose income was from two to 
three hundred measures of grain made up the phalanx, the 
heavily armed infantry. The fourth class was composed of 
those whose yield was less; they were either accepted as 
light-armed foot soldiers or, if very poor, were exempt from 
service. 

One well equipped cavalryman outweighed twenty light- 
armed infantrymen and so held these in scorn. Having no 
political recognition, the poor were grievously oppressed. 

The government had once been in the hands of the nobles 
exclusively, but now some others, associated with them in 
military affairs, came to be associated with them likewise in 
government; and so the oligarchy merged into a timocracy 
or the rule of those possessed of property. 

The lot of the small farmer became deplorable. When 
he was compelled to borrow of the wealthy, stones record- 
ing the loan were set up on his land. When unable to pay 
because of poor crops or other misfortunes, he and his fam- 
ily could be taken, in lieu of other payment, and reduced to 
slavery. Conditions became unbearable and Draco, an 
archon, was authorized to revise the laws and.have them 
published. Heretofore they had been held secret and the 
wealthy had been able to manipulate them to their own 
advantage. 

There is disagreement among writers as to the work 
actually accomplished by Draco. By some he is regarded 
as a statesman of clear vision who, by the creation of courts 
to hear cases and the consideration of extenuating condi- 
tions in instances of murder, benefited the situation and 
contributed toward the establishment of peace and order. 

In 1891 there was found in an old Egyptian tomb a copy 
of Aristotle’s treatise on the Athenian Constitution: a writ- 
ing known hitherto only through excerpts made by con- 
temporary writers. According to this manuscript—now in 
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the British Museum—Draco gave Athens her first consti- 
tution, creating the Boule—or Council—of 400. He is most 
often mentioned for the severity of the penalties inflicted 
for violation of laws; however, there is good reason to think 
he merely perpetuated those which had long been 
customary. 

It was under circumstances such as these that Solon was 
urged to take charge of the government and to alleviate the 
economic conditions. Reluctantly, it is said, he assumed the 
difficult role, realizing the impossibility of giving satisfac- 
tion to all. Whereas before him archons had taken an oath 
to relinquish office with all men holding their property unim- 
paired, his first act was to free land from debt, set at liberty 
all men whose freedom had been taken for debt, likewise 
their families. He recalled any who had fled from Attica 
before impending slavery. Henceforward no one should 
accept the person of a borrower as security for loans nor 
could men longer be deprived of liberty because of debt. 
Having relieved the country of the ‘‘mortgage stones’’ that 
set like a blight over the farms, Solon would not comply 
with the demands of the lower classes for a re-division of 
the land. He held that archons, as before, should be chosen 
from the upper classes; yet he admitted the lowest class— 
the Thetis—to the Assembly, giving them the right to have 
a part in electing the officers. Another advantage was a 
broader interpretation of the property requirements for 
each class, liquids now being accepted as well as grain. 
According to this, one possessed of five hundred measures 
of wine or oil would rank with one having the same amount 
of grain. In this way equal opportunity was offered to all 
and a premium was placed upon thrift and industry. 

Solon attempted to curtail the ostentatious display made 
by the wives of arrogant nobles; again, he compelled all 
citizens to take one side or the other on public questions. 
He ruled that the idle should be set to work and authorized 
the Areopagus to ascertain every man’s calling and fine 
those who were unemployed. 

Having set the machinery of government into operation 
and relieved the industrial situation, he included in his list 
of social reforms such minor details as the forbidding of 
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unseemly language in the temples and law courts, required 
respect to be shown for the dead; restricted farmers from 
planting groves so near their boundaries as to encroach 
upon their neighbor—small questions as well as great re- 
ceiving attention. There was yet no such distinction 
between civil and social matters as now exists. The same 
small group of people constituted the commonwealth, 
mingled in religious and social observances, and, as the 
lower classes gained in political freedom, tended more and 
more to make up a social unit. 

Solon did not make Athens a pure democracy, since 
those of his lowest class were not eligible to office; they 
could, however, vote with the rest on who should become 
magistrates. Property rather than birth became the basis 
of citizenship and equal opportunity was given all men, by 
thrift and industry, to attain it. 

But it was too much to expect all these seething ele- 
ments to acquiesce immediately in such a logical system as 
Solon provided. As Plutarch relates, no sooner was he 
gone than the old scores came again to the fore and when 
he returned, the shadow of Athens’ tyrant was plainly 
visible to the sagacious statesman, although the wool had 
been pulled over the eyes of the populace. 

It must always be remembered that in Greece the word 
tyrant indicates merely that power had been unlawfully ob- 
tained and one who thus seized control of government was 
so called, regardless of whether he ruled well or ill. As 
a matter of fact, Pisistratus, who made himself supreme, 
proved to be a public-spirited administrator, and conditions 
were greatly improved under his régime. Pisistratus, 
though himself a noble, affiliated with the Hillmen to win 
their support. Throughout his life he favored the common 
people and taxed the wealthy heavily. Numerous improve- 
ments were made under his direction and his age is re- 
‘membered as one of cultural progress and industrial 
prosperity. 

‘‘Pigistratus is an excellent type of the statesman 
despot. His hand lay heavily on the nobles alone. Those 
of the class who were too independent of spirit or too 
ambitious to submit were forced into exile. There are indi- 
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cations that he confiscated the estates of such persons and 
divided them into small farms among the poor. To the 
needy country people he gave seeds and work-animals for 
stocking their farms. The number of cultivators he greatly 
increased by such encouragements and by the expulsion of 
idlers from the city. Thus supplementing Solon’s emanci- 
pation of debtor slaves, Pisistratus founded a numerous, 
thriving agricultural class, which remained prosperous long 
after his family had ceased to rule. . . . Commerce must 
have derived great encouragement from the treaty rela- 
tions which Pisistratus established with many states from 
Thessaly to Lacedemon; and the peace thus guaranteed 
was an additional basis of prosperity. ... The masses 
were attached to him by his benefits to them and many of 
the nobles by the social attractions of his court.’’? 

' His sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, seem not to have 
been endowed with their father’s far-sightedness and 
statesmanlike qualities. Hipparchus was assassinated and 
his brother thereupon oppressed the people until he was 
driven into exile. He tried to enlist the aid of Sparta to 
reinstate him and she readily complied, but the attempt 
came to nothing because of Corinth’s refusal to help and 
countenance it. 

After much contention, Cleisthenes succeeded as leader. 
He wisely rid the land of the ancient parties, Shoremen, 
Plainmen and Hillmen, who had precipitated so much 
trouble by their strife. He divided the state into new 
political divisions, each containing men of all three parties. 
As soon as they ceased to meet together, the old lines fast 
disappeared. 

The Boule was increased from 400 to 500 members, fifty 
being chosen from each of the ten tribes or demes. Magis- 
trates were elected by the Assembly, as provided by Solon; 
by the extension of citizenship to many foreigners who had 
taken up their abode in Attica, its membership was in- 
creased. This body, composed of all citizens, is often called 
the Apella. 

It was at this time that a curious device was resorted 
to by the Athenians: that of ostracism, whereby, when two 
powerful leaders were arrayed against one another and 
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the people had declared for one, the other might be exiled 
for a period of ten years. Government by and for the 
people was very young in these days and the modern custom 
of the minority yielding without question to the majority 
not yet established. Instead, experience had taught that 
very often the defeated leader would try to establish him- 
self unlawfully if legal measures failed him. Although it 
was inconvenient to be sent away for a decade, it was public 
acknowledgment of personal power. Then, too, it not in- 
frequently happened that the banished leader was recalled 
before the expiration of his exile in face of outside danger. 
The custom of ostracizing men sufficed only so long as there 
were but two leaders. 

One of the greatest legacies that ancient Greece be- 
queathed to the future was democratic government. Hence 
it is desirable that we note the various steps by which this 
was won in Athens. 

In view of the emphasis that we today place upon our 
nation, it is easy to forget how different was the situation 
in Hellas. First of all a Hellene belonged to some city: to 
Corinth, Thebes or Athens. The city and its environs con- 
stituted the state, and, except in the case of Sparta, the 
same word was used of each. Several cities might unite 
in a league, for protection or religious observance, and 
leagues were ordinarily made up of those of one tribe: 
Dorian, Ionian, AXolian. Finally, conditions might be so 
urgent as to incite all Hellenes to band together. These 
were comparatively few, and so there is some ground for 
the statement, at first sight paradoxical, to the effect that, 
in the modern sense, there was no Hellenic nation. 


1Botsford: Hellenic History, p. 115. 


SOLON* 


yd Pivaree Athenians fell into their old quarrels about the gov- 

ernment, there being as many different parties as there 
were diversities in the country. The Hill quarter favored 
democracy, the Plain, oligarchy, and those that lived by 
the Sea-side stood for a mixed sort of government, and so 
hindered either of the other parties from prevailing. And 
the disparity of fortune between the rich and the poor, at 
that time, also reached its height; so that the city seemed 
to be in a truly dangerous condition, and no other means 
for freeing it from disturbances and settling it, to be possi- 
ble but a despotic’*power. All the people were indebted 
to the rich; and either they tilled their land for their 
creditors, paying them a sixth part of the increase or else 
they engaged their body for the debt, and might be seized, 
and either sent into slavery at home or sold to strangers; 
some (for no law forbade it) were forced to sell their chil- 
dren, or flee their country to avoid the cruelty of their 
creditors; but the most part and the bravest of them began 
to combine together and encourage one another to stand 
to it, to choose a leader, to liberate the condemned debtors, 
divide the land and change the government. 

Then the wisest of the Athenians, perceiving Solon 
was of all men the only one not implicated in the troubles, 
that he had not joined in the exactions of the rich, and was 
not involved in the necessities of the poor, pressed him to 
succor the commonwealth and compose the differences. .. . 
Solon says that it was reluctantly at first that he engaged in 
state affairs, being afraid of the pride of one party and the 
greediness of the other; he was chosen archon, however, and 
empowered to be an arbitrator and lawgiver; the rich con- 
senting because he was wealthy, the poor because he was 
honest. There was a saying of his current before the elec- 
tion, that when things are even there never can be war, and 
this pleased both parties, the wealthy and the poor; the 
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one conceiving him to mean, when all have their fair pro- 
portion; the others, when all are absolutely equal. Thus, 
there being great hopes on both sides, the chief men pressed 
Solon to take the government into his own hands, and, when 
he was once settled, manage the business freely and accord- 
ing to his pleasure; and many of the commons, perceiving 
that it would be a difficult change to be effected by law and 
reason, were willing to have one wise and just man set over 
the affairs; and some say that Solon had this oracle from 
Apollo— 

Take the mid-seat, and be the vessel’s guide; 

Many in Athens are upon your side. 


When he was afterwards asked if he had left the Athe- 
nians the best laws ce could be given, he replied: ‘The 
best they could receive.’ . . 

For the first thing which he settled was that what debts 
remained should be forgiven, and no man for the future 
should engage the body of his debtor for security... . 
Most agree that it was the taking off of the debts that was 
called Seisacthea (release from burdens), which is con- 
firmed by some places in his poem, where he takes honor to 
himself, that 

The mortgage-stones that covered her, by me 
Removed—the land that was a slave 1s free; 
that some who had been seized for their debts he had 
brought back from other countries, where 


—so far their lot to roam, 
They had forgot the language of thew home; 


and some he had set at liberty— 
Who here in shameful servitude were held... . 


But the rich were angry for their money and the poor that 
the land was not divided. .. . 

Soon, however, becoming sensible of the good that was 
done, they laid by their grudges, made a public sacrifice, 
calling it Seisacthea, and chose Solon to new-model and 
make laws for the commonwealth, giving him the entire 
power over everything, their magistracies, their assem- 
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blies, courts and councils; that he should appoint the num- 
ber, times of meeting, and what estate they must have that 
could be capable of these, and dissolve or continue any of 
the present constitutions, according to his pleasure. 

First, then, he repealed all Draco’s laws, except those 
concerning homicide, because they were too severe, and-the 
punishments too great; for death was appointed for almost 
all offences, insomuch that those that were convicted of idle- 
ness were to die, and those that stole a cabbage or an apple 
were to suffer even as villains that committed sacrilege or 
murder. So that Demades, in after time, was thought to 
have said very happily, that Draco’s laws were written not 
with ink, but blood; and he himself, being once: asked why 
he made death the punishment of most offences, replied, 
‘Small ones deserve that, and I have no higher for the 
greater crimes.’ 

Next, Solon, being willing to continue the magistracies 
in the hands of the rich men, and yet receive the people into 
the other parts of the government, took an account of the 
citizens’ estates, and those that were worth five hundred 
measures of fruit, dry and liquid, he placed in the first 
rank, calling them Pentacosio-medimni; those that could 
keep a horse, or were worth three hundred measures, were 
named Hippada Teluntes, and made the second class; the 
Zeugite, that had two hundred measures, were in the third; 
and all the others were called Thetes, who were not ad- 
mitted to any office, but could come to the assembly, and 
act as jurors; which at first seemed nothing, but after- 
wards was found an enormous privilege, as almost every 
matter of dispute came before them in this latter capacity. 
... Of this equalization he himself makes mention in this 
manner : 


Such power I gave the people as might do, 

Abridged not what they had, now lavished new. 

Those that were great in wealth, and high in place, 

My counsel likewise kept from all disgrace. 

Before them both I held my shield of might, 

And let not either touch the other’s right... . 

When he had constituted the Areopagus of those who 

had been yearly archons, of which he himself was a member 
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therefore, observing that the people, now free from their 
debts, were unsettled and imperious, he formed another 
council of four hundred, a hundred out of each of the four 
tribes, which was to inspect all matters before they were 
propounded to the people, and to take care that nothing but 
what had been first examined should be brought before the 
general assembly. The upper council, or Areopagus, he 
made inspectors and keepers of the laws, conceiving that 
the commonwealth, held by these two councils, like anchors, 
would be less liable to be tossed by tumults, and the people 
be more at quiet. ... 

Amongst his other laws, one is very peculiar and sur- 
prising, which disfranchises all who stand neuter in a sedi- 
tion; for it seems he would not have any one remain 
insensible and regardless of the public good, and, securing 
his private affairs, glory that he has no feeling of the 
distempers of his country; but at once join with the good 
party and those that have the right upon their side, assist 
and venture with them rather than keep out of harm’s way 
and watch who would get the better. . 

Another commendable law of Solon’s is that which for- 
bids men to speak evil of the dead; for it is pious to think 
the deceased sacred, and just, not to meddle with those 
that are gone, and politic, to prevent the perpetuity of dis- 
cord. He likewise forbade them'to speak evil of the living 
in the temples, the courts of justice, the public offices, or 
at the games, or else to pay three drachmas to the person, 
and two to the public. For never to be able to control 
passion shows a weak nature and ill-breeding; and always 
to moderate it is very hard and to some impossible. .. . 

Observing the city to be filled with persons that flocked 
from all parts into Attica for security of living, and that 
most of the country was barren and unfruitful, and that 
traders at sea import nothing to those that could give them 

-nothing in exchange, he turned his citizens to trade, and 
made a law that no son should be obliged to relieve a father 
who had not bred him up to any calling. It is true, 
Lycurgus, having a city free from all strangers and land, 
and above all, an abundance of laborers about Sparta who 
should not be left idle, but be kept down with continual toil 
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and work, did well to take his citizens from laborious and 
mechanical occupations and keep them to their arms and 
teach them only the art of war. But Solon, fitting his laws 
to the state of things and not making things to suit his laws, 
and finding the ground scarce rich enough to maintain the 
husbandmen, and altogether incapable of feeding an unoc- 
cupied and leisurely multitude, brought trades into credit, 
and ordered the Areopagites to examine how every man got 
his living, and chastise the idle... . 

He showed skill in his orders about planting, for any 
one that would plant another tree was not to set it within 
five feet of his neighbor’s field; but if a fig or an olive, 
not within nine; for their roots spread farther, nor can 
they be planted near all-sorts of trees without damage for 
they draw away the nourishment, and in some cases are 
noxious by their effluvia. He that would dig a pit or a ditch 
was to dig it at the distance of his own depth from his 
neighbor’s ground; and he that would raise stocks of bees 
was not to place them within three hundred feet of those 
which another had already raised. 

He permitted only oil to be exported. ... 

The law concerning naturalizing strangers is of doubtful 
character; he permitted only those to be made free of 
Athens who were in perpetual exile from their own country, 
or came with their whole family to trade there; this he did, 
not to discourage strangers, but rather to invite them to a 
permanent participation in the privileges of the govern- 
ment; and, besides, he thought those would prove the more 
faithful citizens who had been forced from their own 
country, or voluntarily forsook it... . 

Now when these laws were enacted, and some came to 
Solon every day to commend or dispraise them, and to ad- 
vise, if possible, to leave out or put in something, and many 
criticized and desired him to explain and tell the meaning 
of such and such a passage, he, knowing that to do it was 
useless and not to do it would get him ill-will, and desirous 
to bring himself out of all straits and to escape all dis- 
pleasure and exceptions, it being a hard thing, as he him- 
self says, 

In great affairs to satisfy all sides, 
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as an excuse for traveling, bought a trading vessel, and 
having obtained leave for ten years’ absence, departed, 
hoping that by that time his laws would have become 
familiars = ..< 

When Solon was gone the citizens began to quarrel; 
Lycurgus headed the Plain; Megacles, the son of Alemzon, 
those of the Sea-side, and Pisistratus the Hill party, in 
which were the poorest people, the Thetes, and greatest 
enemies to the rich; insomuch that, though the city still 
used the new laws, yet all looked for and desired a change 
of government, hoping severally that the change would be 
better for them and put them above the contrary faction. 
Affairs standing thus, Solon returned, and was reverenced 
by all and honored; but his old age would not permit him 
to be as active and to speak in public as formerly; yet, by 
privately conferring with the heads of the factions, he 
endeavored to compose the differences, Pisistratus appear- 
ing the most tractable; for he was extremely smooth and 
engaging in his language, a great friend to the poor, and 
moderate in his resentments; and what nature had not 
given him he had the skill to imitate; so that he was trusted 
more than the others, being accounted a prudent and or- 
derly man, one that loved equality and would be an enemy 
to any that moved against the present settlement. Thus 
he deceived the majority of people, but Solon quickly dis- 
covered his character and found out his design before any- 
one else, yet did not hate him upon this but endeavored to 
humble him and bring him off from his ambition and often 
told him and others that if any one could banish the passion 
for preéminence from his mind and cure him of his desire 
of absolute power, none would make a‘more virtuous man 
or a more excellent citizen.’’ 

*From Plutarch’s Life of Solon, Clough’s edition. 

Note: Plutarch lived in the first century of our era in Athens. While 
the political prestige of this city was gone, it remained an educational 
center. Here Plutarch wrote and lectured. His biographies of famous Greeks 
and Romans, whose careers he contrasted or paralleled, have survived and have 
been widely read in all succeeding ages. As he had access to much material 


that has since perished, except for his celebrated Lives we would know little 
of many of these early statesmen. 
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eles Homeric epics sang ever of the nobility; it was left 
for Hesiod first to voice the lot of the common people. 
He lived in Beeotia in the eighth century and is reputed to 
have written many poems, only three of which survive to- 
day. The earliest so-called didactic epic was his Works and 
Days, composed for the instruction of the simple folk. In 
it Hesiod assembled the current lore for the farmer, giving 
auspicious times to reap and sow; describing the necessary 
preparation of the soil, and much besides that should be 
understood by the tiller of the agricultural areas. Someone 
has called the poem the first ‘‘Farmer’s Almanac,’’ but it 
was more than this; not only did it weave the tabus and 
rules of husbandry of the age into something approaching 
order, but legends were brought into the poem. 

It appears that Hesiod had a brother Perses, who, when 
the patrimony was divided, took the lion’s share and then 
tried to procure more besides by bribing the judge. Hesiod 
addresses to him his Works and Days, admonishing him 
that prosperity will not befall him who takes unfair means 
to dispossess others; rather, if he will adhere to the funda- 
mental rules of agriculture, he may legitimately increase 
his substance. 

The story of Pandora finds a place here; the five ages 
of man are enumerated and described: the age of gold, 
of silver, of bronze; the age of heroes and last, of iron. 
Hesiod bewails his fate that he was born in this last un- 
happy time. Poets still like to hark back to a far-away time 
when men gathered fruit that ripened to their hands with- 
out toil or trouble. Hight hundred years before our era 
we find this Beotian poet singing the same song, dreaming 
the same dream. Yet each disclosure of the spade proves 
to the archeologist that the more remote the period, the 
greater were the dangers and perplexities that beset 
humankind, 
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Agriculture was a leading industry among the Romans 
and they valued highly this early treatise for the instruc- 
tion of the farmer. Virgil was so impressed with the poem 
that he patterned his Georgics upon it. 

The Theogony, somewhat longer,* was the first known 
attempt to explain the origin of the world and the creation 
of the gods. Starting with Chaos, the descent of the deities 
_ was traced to the Olympic gods who were conceived as 
ruling over the world of men in Hesiod’s age. 

The Catalogue of Famous Women included legends 
which were designed to explain the lineage of ancient fami- 
lies in Central Greece, who traced their ancestry back to 
the days of demi-gods and heroes. 

The Shield of Hercules—obviously written in imitation 
of the description of Achilles’ shield, in the Tliad—was long 
attributed to Hesiod, but critics no longer admit this among 
his works. 

Written with a purpose of informing rather than enter- 
taining people, these productions are not attractive to us 
today. They are dull; and despite passages that relieve a 
tedious narrative, it is difficult to imagine that crowds at 
any time could have given them that spellbound attention 
which the scintillating Homeric epics aroused. 

‘He bears the message of hard toil and the grinding 
work of men upon the meagre resources of Hellas. There 
is a sternness about his view of life; and he loves no glory 
of kings and warriors, for he knows the bitter reality, the 
injustice to poor men and the narrow selfishness of the 
upper classes which lies under the golden tissue of glory, 
It was good for the Greek youth to hear that. But apart 
from this general view of life, Hesiod is moral teaching 
of the copybook type. He inculeates prudence and he is full 
of the dangers of this dreadful life. He causes in one some- 
times deep melancholy and sometimes, without intending it, 
-uncontrollable laughter. Perhaps the Greeks too felt at 
times that things were not so bad after all, when they re- 
membered Hesiod. He is thus a moral influence, but slight 
as compared with Homer; and, being a less skillful poet, 
he does not master the changing moods of those who read 
him; for sometimes he seems a wise old man and some- 
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times a dismal old fool. That is the fate of all writers of 
gnomic poetry and copybook morality; but he is the best 
of the tribe.’’* 

The epic held sway until the dawn of the seventh cen- 
tury, when it gave way to an entirely different form of 
poetry: the lyric. The earlier Greeks had been content to 
listen to narrative: the deeds of others held them en- 
raptured. But times had changed in Hellas. With the rise 
of cities, the establishment of colonies, the extensions of 
trade, men were busily absorbed in many directions. The 
prowess of the warrior no longer appealed to the rising 
generations with its old force. Although the epics were 
studied through all periods of Greek history, men no longer 
wrote in this manner. They had become more individual, 
more reflective. The new poetry voiced the feelings of the 
writers, whether meditative or exuberant. 

Some lyric poetry was written to be recited or de- 
claimed; much of it was sung to the accompaniment of the 
lyre—whence the name. Many odes and songs were designed 
for one voice; others for choruses, these being known as 
chorals. Pans, sung before the departure of a host or on 
the eve of a colony’s starting forth for a new home, 
illustrate this last group. 

Lyric poetry developed first among the Aolians, whose 
center was the island of Lesbos. Due to climatic conditions 
it seems that here the emotions were stimulated and played 
upon excessively. 

‘‘All the luxuries and elegancies of life which that cli- 
mate and the rich valleys of Lesbos could afford, were at 
their disposal: exquisite gardens, in which the rose and 
hyacinth spread perfume; river-beds ablaze with the 
oleander and wild pomegranate; olive-groves and fountains, 
where the cyclamen and violet flowered with feathery maid- 
enhair ; pine-shadowed coves, where they might bathe in the 
calm of a tideless sea; fruits such as only the southern sea 
and sea-wind can mature; marble cliffs, starred with jon- 
quil and anemone in spring, aromatic with myrtle and 
lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary through all the 
months; nightingales that sang in May; temples dim with 
dusky gold and bright ivory; statues and frescoes of heroic 
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forms. In such scenes as these the Lesbian poets lived, and 
thought of Love. When we read their poems, we seem to 
have the perfumes, colours, sounds and lights of that 
luxuriant land distilled in verse.’’? 

Little remains today of those numerous poems which 
came once from the two best known of Lesbian poets: 
Aleeus and Sappho. Alceus was a reckless aristocrat 
whose personal pleasure alone was vital in his eyes. He 
wrote poems political in character, and numerous odes to 
the gods. One of his wine songs has been translated thus 
by Symonds: 


The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven; 

And on the running water-brook the cold 
Lays icy hold; 

Then up! beat down the Winter; make the fire 

Blaze higher and higher ; 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly ; 

Then drink, with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to woe or wear 
With wasting care; 

For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
Nor nothing mend; 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast out thought! 


Women among the Aolians enjoyed far greater free- 
dom than among other Hellenic tribes. On the isle of 
Lesbos it would appear that many of them wrote verses. 
Chief among them was Sappho, whose beauty and genius 
have been extolled in all succeeding ages. In Athens and 
elsewhere, in an age when women generally were secluded, 
this remarkable writer was misunderstood and greatly 
maligned. As far as authentic records go, she was a won- 
derful woman, touched with the magic wand of the gods. 
There is a tradition that she gave instruction, or it may 
have been inspiration, to young women who aspired to 
write lyrics. One of the deplorable losses to posterity is 
that of her poetry, said to have filled several volumes. 
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Fragments alone survive. These have been translated 
again and again by lovers of her beautiful lines. 


The stars about the lovely moon 

Fade back and vanish very soon, 
When, round and full, her silver face 
Swims into sight, and lights all space.* 


Of her daughter she wrote: 


I have a ehild, a lovely one, 

In beauty like the golden sun, 

Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom ; 
And Clais is her name, for whom 

I Lydia’s treasures, were they mine, 
Would glad resign.‘ 


The next lines have been rendered in numerous ways: 


O Evening, thou who bringest everything 

That the bright glaring day has seattered wide, 

The sheep thou bringest, and thou bring’st the goat; 
The child thou bringest to his mother’s side. 


Anacreon, born in Asia Minor, and a guest at the court 
of various tyrants, composed a large number of poems 
which were collected and preserved in five volumes in the 
library of Alexandria. Only fragments exist today. Many 
imitated his odes and drinking songs, and lines formerly 
supposed to have come from his pen are now believed to 
have been the work of imitators. He was a careless liber- 
tine who praised love and wine and gave himself over to 
the pursuit of pleasure. These lines indicate certain char- 
acteristics of his poetry, although it is not possible to gain 
from translations the elegance and brilliance of his style: 


PRAISE OF BaccHuUS 


‘ Whilst our joys with wine we raise, 
Youthful Bacchus we will praise. 
Bacchus dancing did invent; 
Bacchus is on songs intent; 
Bacchus teacheth Love to court, 
And his mother how to sport; 
Graceful confidence he lends; 

He oppressive trouble ends. 
To the bowl when we repair 
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Grief doth vanish into air; 

Drink we thee, and drown all sorrow; 
All our care knows not the morrow; 
Life is dark, let’s dance and play. 
They that will be troubled, may ; 

We our joys with wine will raise, 
Youthful Bacchus we will praise. 


Among writers of chorals, Aleman of Sparta is remem- 
bered as having given importance to the flute as well as 
the lyre. He laid the foundations followed by later writers 
of group songs. 

Other poets flourished during this period of lyric excel- 
lence, which can be roughly designated as the seventh and 
sixth centuries, although it remained in favor during the 
fifth century as well. In general, it is associated with the 
growing importance of the individual; the element of re- 
flection, entirely lacking in the epic, became conspicuous; 
it marks the awakening of feeling and the voicing of passion 
which possessed the Hellenes as they became more and 
more aware of life’s possibilities and gloried in the warmth 
of their springtime. 

While literature was making rapid strides, architecture 
had its beginnings. The age of Pisistratus was favorable to 
the progress of all the arts. He himself caused the Acropo- 
lis: to be adorned with temples to the gods, especially to 
Pallas Athena. He encouraged sculptors and made artists 
of whatever kind welcome at his court. 

_ We have noted the various factors at work to prevent 
unity among the Greeks—such as diversity of land areas 
and mountain barriers which forbade free intercourse; in- 
born jealousies which held small communities at sword’s 
points with their neighbors; the lack of any centralized 
government; different occupations which held herders and 
farmers aloof from the teeming life of the seacoast towns. 
It is quite as essential that we understand those factors 
which, in spite of these, instilled a sense of oneness among 
Hellenes, far apart though they might dwell. First, they 
spoke a common tongue. Those of one section could under- 
stand the dialect of another. Secondly, they held them- 
selves to be descended from a common ancestor and, in face 
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of foreign interference, respected this traditional kinship. 
Third, although their conceptions of their deities were un- 
like, yet all Hellenes worshipped the same gods; and, fin- 
ally, associated with their religion were the Amphictyonies, 
which reached back into a remote past. Neighboring com- 
munities would hold a yearly fair, always at the shrine of 
some local deity. Here they would celebrate together the 
religious festival, finding opportunity to trade and traffic 
as well. Time crystallized the custom of gathering for 
occasional religious observances, which more and more took 
the form of athletic contests. Being fond of all forms of 
physical exercise and conceiving their gods to be like them- 
selves, though more powerful, the Greeks naturally con- 
ceived these as gratified by exhibitions of athletic skill. 
Whereas in the Homeric period it was customary to hold 
funeral games for heroes, it later came about that these 
were held in honor of some god—notably Zeus or Apollo. 

The Jonians had a shrine sacred to Apollo on the island 
of Delos, whither families would gather for song and dance 
and feats of skill. At first visited only by those in the 
immediate vicinity, it grew in time to be the great Ionic 
center. Always religious, the festival at no time merged 
into a political organization. 

Delphi became similarly a center for Greece proper. The 
Delphian Amphictyony regarded itself as the protector of 
shrines, especially the temple and oracle of Apollo. Among 
its regulations it was stipulated that no city of the league 
should be destroyed; that water should not be cut off from 
a city in time of war; that no fees or tolls should be levied 
upon pilgrims en route to the shrines; and, finally, that each - 
state should see that roads leading thither should be kept 
open and in good repair. Any violation of these rules was 
to be the occasion for a ‘‘Sacred War.’’ 

The Beotian Amphictyony centered around the worship 
of Poseidon and Athena. 


*Tt contained 1022 lines. 

1Burns: Greek Ideals, p. 110. 
2Greek Classics, Vol. III, p. 118. 
3Edwin Arnold’s trans. 
#Merivale’s trans, 
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ee if you will, another tale will I briefly tell you well 
and skilfully, and do you ponder it in your mind, that 
from the same origin are sprung gods and mortal men. 
First of all, the immortals holding the mansions of Olympus 
made a golden race of speaking men. They indeed were 
under Cronus, what time he ruled in heaven. And as gods 
they were wont to live, with a life void of care, apart from, 
and without labours and trouble: nor was wretched old age 
at all impending, but, ever the same in hands and feet, did 
they delight themselves in festivals out of the reach of all 
ills: and they died, as if o’ercome by sleep; all blessings 
were theirs; of its own will the fruitful field would bear 
them fruit, much and ample: and they gladly used to reap 
the labours of their hands in quietness along with many 
good things, being rich in flocks, and dear to the blessed 
gods. But after that Earth had covered this generation by 
the hests of mighty Jove, they indeed are demons,’ kindly, 
haunting earth, guardians of mortal men, who, I ween, 
watch both the decisions of justice, and harsh deeds, going 
to and fro everywhere over the earth, having wrapt them- 
selves in mist, givers of riches as they are: and this is a 
kingly function which they have. 

Afterwards again the dwellers in Olympian mansions 
formed a second race of silver, far inferior; like unto the 
golden neither in shape nor mind: but for a hundred years 
indeed a boy was reared and grew up beside his wise mother 
in her house, being quite childish: but when one happened 
to come to age and reached the stature of manhood, for 
but a brief space used they to live, suffering griefs through 
their imprudences: for they could not keep off rash insult 
one from the other, nor were they willing to worship the 
gods, nor to sacrifice at the holy altars of the blessed, as 
it is right men should in their abodes. Them indeed after- 
wards, Jove, son of Cronus, buried in his wrath, because 
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they gave not due honours to the blessed gods, who occupy 
Olympus. Now when earth had ingulfed this race also, 
they, beneath the ground, are called blessed mortals, second 
in rank; but still honour attends these also. 

And yet a third race of speech-gifted men formed father 
Jove of brass, not at all like unto the silver, formidable and 
mighty by reason of their ashen spears: whose care was 
the mournful deeds of Ares, and insults: neither did they 
at all eat wheaten food only, but had stout-spirited hearts 
of adamant; unapproachable. Now vast force and hands 
unvanquished grew from their shoulders upon sturdy limbs. 
These had brazen arms, and likewise brazen houses, and 
with brass they wrought: for there was not yet dark iron. 
They indeed subdued beneath their own hands, entered the 
squalid abode of chilling Hades, inglorious: for terrible 
though they were, black Death seized them, and they quitted 
the bright sunlight. 

But when earth had covered this race also, again Jove, 
son of Cronus, wrought yet another, a fourth, on the many- 
nourishing ground, more just and more worthy, a godlike 
race of hero-men, who are called by the former age demi- 
gods over the boundless earth. And these baneful war, as 
well as the dire battle-din, destroyed, a part fighting before 
seven-gated Thebes, in the Cadmean land, for the flocks 
of Gidipus, and part also in ships beyond the vast depths 
of the sea, when it had led them to Troy for fair-haired 
Helen’s sake. There indeed the end of death enshrouded 
them; but to them Jove, the son of Cronus, their sire, having 
given life and settlements apart from men, made them to 
dwell at the confines of earth, afar from the immortals. 
Among these Cronus rules. And they indeed dwell with 
careless spirit in the Isles of the Blest beside deep-eddying 
Ocean; blest heroes, for whom thrice in a year doth the 
fertile soil bear blooming fruits as sweet as honey. 

Would that then I had not mingled with the fifth race 
of men, but had either died before, or been born afterward. 
For now in truth is the iron race, neither will they ever 
cease by day, nor at all by night, from toil and wretched- 
ness, corrupt as they are: but the gods will give them severe 
cares: yet nevertheless even for these shall good be 
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mingled with ills. But Jove will destroy this race also of 
men endowed with speech, as soon as, immediately after 
having been born, they become silvery-templed. Nor will 
sire be like-minded to sons, nor sons at all to parent, nor 
guest to host, nor comrade to comrade, nor will brother 
be dear, even as it was aforetime, to brother. But quickly 
will they dishonour parents growing old, and will blame 
them, I ween, addressing them with harsh words, being 
impious, and unaware of the vengeance of the gods; nor to 
aged parents would these pay back the price of their 
nurture, using the right of might: and one will sack the city 
of another: nor will there be any favour to the trusty, nor 
the just, nor the good, but rather they will honour a man 
that doeth evil and is overbearing; and justice and shame 
will not be in their hands, and the bad will injure the bet- 
ter man, speaking in perverse speeches, and will swear a 
false oath. But on all wretched mortals envy with its 
tongues of malice, exulting in ills, will attend with hateful 
look. Then also in truth to Olympus from earth with its 
broad ways shall Shame and Retribution, having abandoned 
men, depart, when they have clad their fair skin in white 
raiment, to the tribe of the immortals: but the baneful 
_griefs shall remain behind, and against evil there shall be 
no resource. 

Now then will I speak a fable to kings, wise even though 
they are. Thus the hawk addressed the nightingale of 
variegated throat, as he carried her in his talons, when he 
had caught her, very high in the clouds. 

She then, pierced on all sides by his crooked talons, was 
wailing piteously, whilst he victoriously addressed his 
speech to her. ‘Wretch, wherefore criest thou? ’tis a 
much stronger that holds thee. Thou wilt go that way by 
which I may lead thee, songstress though thou art: and 
my supper, if I choose, I shall make, or shall let go. But 
senseless is he who chooses to contend against them that 
are stronger, and he is robbed of victory, and suffers griefs 
in addition to indignities.’ 

When the Pleiads, born of Atlas, rise, begin thy harvest; 
but thy ploughing, when they set. Now these, look you, are 
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hidden for forty nights and days; and again in revolving 
years they appear when first the sickle is sharpened. This 
truly is the law of fields, as well for them who dwell near 
the sea, as for those who inhabit wooded valleys, a fertile 
soil afar from the swelling sea: sow stript, plough stript, 
and reap stript, if thou shouldst wish to gather the works 
of Demeter, all in their seasons, that so each may grow for 
thee in due time, lest in anywise, being in need meanwhile, 
thou shouldst go begging to other people’s houses, and 
accomplish nothing. As e’en now thou hast come to me; 
but I will not add more to thee, nor measure out aught in 
addition: work, senseless Perses, the works which the gods 
have destined for mortals, lest ever, with children and wife 
erieving thine heart, thou shouldst seek thy subsistence 
among neighbours, and they should neglect thee. For twice 
indeed or thrice perhaps thou wilt obtain, but if thou trouble 
them further, thou shalt avail nought, but wilt speak many 
words in vain: and useless will be thy range of words. I 
recommend thee then to study both payment of debts, and 
avoidance of hunger. First of all get a house, and a woman, 
and a ploughing ox; a woman purchased, not wedded, who 
may also tend your cattle, and all fitting implements in your 
house, lest you should ask of another, and he refuse, and 
you be in want of it, so the season should pass by, and 
your labour’s fruit be lessened. Nor put off till to-morrow 
or the day after; for not, if he works sluggishly or puts 
off, doth a man fill his garner; but diligence increaseth the 
fruit of toil. A dilatory man ever wrestles with losses. . . 

Mark, too, when from on high out of the clouds you 
shall have heard the voice of the crane uttering its yearly 
ery, which both brings the signal for ploughing, and points 
the season of rainy winter, but gnaws the heart of the man 
that hath no oxen; then truly feed the crumpled-horned oxen 
remaining within their stalls: for it is easy to say the word, 
‘Lend me a yoke of oxen, and a wain’; but easy is it to 
refuse, saying, ‘There is work for my oxen.’ Then thinks 
the man, rich in his own conceit, to build a wain, fool as 
he is, nor knows he this, ‘but there are also a hundred 
planks to a waggon,’ or which it is meet first to take 
thought, to get them within the house. 
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But when first the season of ploughing has appeared 
to mortals, even then rouse thyself, thy servants alike and 
thyself, ploughing during the season of ploughing, whether 
dry or wet, hasting very early, that so thy corn-lands 
may be full. In spring turn up the soil; and the ground 
tilled afresh in summer will not mock thy hopes: and sow 
thy fallow-land while yet light. Fallow-land is a guardian 
from death and ruin, and a soother of children. Make vows, 
too, to Jove infernal, and chaste Demeter, that they may 
load the ripe holy seed-corn of Demeter, when first begin- 
ning thy ploughing, when thou hast taken in hand the goad 
at the extremity of the plough-tail, and touched the back of 
the oxen dragging the oaken peg of the pole with the leath- 
ern strap: and let the servant boy behind, carrying a mat- 
tock, cause trouble to birds, whilst he covers over the seed. 
For good management is best to mortal men, and bad man- 
agement worst. Thus, if the Olympian god himself after- 
wards give a prosperous end, will the ears bend to the earth 
with fulness, and thou wilt drive the cobwebs from the bins, 
and I hope that thou wilt rejoice, taking for thyself from 
substance existing within. And in plenty thou wilt come 
to the white spring, nor wilt thou gaze on others, but an- 
other man will be in want from you. But if at the point 
of mid-winter you shall have ploughed the divine earth, you 
will have to sit and reap but little, grasping what meets 
your hand, being covered with dust as you tie it up, not 
much to your pleasure; and you will carry it in a basket, 
while few will eye you with admiration. Now diverse at 
divers seasons is the purpose of Jove, and hard for mortal 
men to understand... . 

Even then, as I bid you, clothe yourself in a defence for 
your body, a soft cloak, and a frock reaching to the ground; 
and into a scant warp weave an abundant woof: this cast 
around you, that your hairs may not shiver, nor bristle 
raised erect about your body. And about your feet bind 
‘suitable sandals of the hide of an ox slaughtered with your 
might, having covered them thick within with felt. Then, 
when the season of cold has come, stitch together with the 
sinew of an ox the skins of first-born kids, that so upon 
your back you may throw a shelter from the rain; and on 
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the head above keep a well-wrought felt hat, that you may 
not get your ears drenched. For bleak both is the morn, 
when the North-wind falls upon one, and in the morning 
over the earth from the starry heaven a wheat-bringing 
mist is spread above the tillage of the rich, a mist which 
also having drawn water for itself from ever-flowing 
streams, and borne high above the earth by a storm of 
wind, one which indeed rains toward evening, and at an- 
other descends in blasts, the Thracian North-wind driving 
the dense clouds. Anticipating this, return home, when 
you have finished work, lest ever a dark cloud from the 
sky should surround you, and drench your skin, and soak 
your garments; rather avoid it: for this wintry month is 
most severe, severe to flocks, and severe to men. Then to 
oxen give but half, but let man have a larger share, of the 
allotted food, for long nights are great helpers. Observing 
these things to the completion of the year, equalize the al- 
lowance nights and days, until again Harth, the mother of 
all, has put forth her various fruits. . 

... But when at length you have laid up all your 
substance, duly prepared within your house, I recommend 
you to get a houseless hireling, and to seek a female servant 
without children: for a female servant with children is 
troublesome. And maintain a sharp-toothed dog; stint not 
his food, lest ever a day-slumbering man shall have plun- 
dered thy property. Gather in hay and litter, that your 
oxen and mules may have fodder for the year. Afterwards 
refresh the limbs of your servants, and unyoke your pair 
of oxen.”’ 


* Banks’ trans. 
1Spirits. 


THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA 


Bee little states, so engrossed in their first lessons 
of self-government, gave slight heed to lands beyond 
Hellas. They found the political, social and economic ques- 
tions that assailed them on every side sufficiently absorbing 
nor concerned themselves with foreign affairs except to 
plant their trading posts wherever raw materials and new 
markets promised rich return. However, they were insig- 
nificant enough in the eyes of the great world power of the 
sixth century. Persia had succeeded to the position of the 
earlier world powers of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. 
Under the able leadership of Cyrus the Great, her domin- 
ions had lengthened and widened with unparalleled rapidity. 
The Great King meant none other than the Persian ruler; 
the Great Power was Persia, with her oriental despotism 
and enervating civilization. Everything that the Greeks 
valued, Persia opposed; it was inevitable that they should 
clash and certainly the Great King did not anticipate any 
protracted struggle in annexing to his vast empire these 
cities that fringed the Mediterranean. 

Lydia remained for some time a buffer state. Insig- 
nificant for centuries, it was only under the rule of Croesus 
that she began to assert herself. Feeling the need of com- 
mercial advantage on the Great Sea, she succeeded in 560 
B. C. in laying the Jonian towns of Asia Minor under 
tribute. Finding her yoke light, they paid the annual as- 
sessment she placed upon them, since in other directions 
she left them free to prosecute their own affairs. 

However, it presently befell that Lydia herself was 
annexed to the Persian empire and the towns which had 
been tributary to her now came under Persian sway. It 
was soon apparent that money was not the only return 
that would now be required of them; they must supply 
soldiers and ships, and they were divided into provinces 
with Persian officials set over them. This was not likely 
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to satisfy long the freedom-loving Greeks. After fifty 
years of sufferance they revolted; Miletus was destroyed 
and her citizens deported to Susa, the Persian capital. 
Although later rebuilt, not until the Hellenizing period did 
she regain her former prestige. 

It happened that Athens and Hretria had aided the 
Tonian cities in their struggle for freedom. Darius, the 
mighty king who had succeeded to the Persian throne, was 
not likely to overlook this affront. He realized that it 
would be difficult to hold the Hellenic towns of Asia Minor 
in restraint while their kinsmen across the AUgean Sea 
maintained their liberty. Hence the logical solution was 
to overcome them all and make them a part of his great 
world empire. 

Accordingly, in 492 B. C. he sent a fleet to attack Athens 
and Eretria; but, crossing by the Hellespont, it was nearly 
destroyed off the coast of Thrace. The following year 
legates were sent to Hellenic states to ask for earth and 
water—the Persian symbols of submission. In Sparta the 
messengers of Darius were thrown into a well; in Athens, 
into a ravine where criminals were often cast. 

In 490 B. C. a second fleet set sail, this time directly 
across the sea, in order to avoid the stormy region that 
had wrecked the first armament. Eretria was betrayed by 
one of her own citizens and her inhabitants taken prisoners 
to await the return of the fleet of Persia. With only nine 
thousand soldiers of her own and one thousand sent by 
brave little Platea, the Athenians won a glorious victory 
on the field of Marathon. Miltiades commanded the Greek 
forces and lost only one hundred and ninety-two of his 
own soldiers against a casualty of more than six thousand 
Persians. Then, by a forced march, the successful army 
pressed on to Athens. When the Persians found themselves 
confronted by those who had just dealt them such a blow 
at Marathon, they took their Hretrian prisoners and sailed 
for Asia. 

Allison says: ‘‘With the victory of Marathon, Athens 
came of age.’’ It is difficult today for us to understand 
what a tremendous change of feeling came over the Greeks 
upon finding themselves the victors against the mighty 
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power of Persia. We today exult with them and every year 
numerous visitors who reverence the brave deeds of the 
past which have made possible our present freedom, visit 
the field of Marathon and do honor to Miltiades and his 
gallant forces who in face of hot fighting stood their ground 
and repulsed the enemy by the deadly onslaught of their 
spears. They were fighting for their homes and liberty, 
for all they held dear. The Persian forces were heterogen- 
eous—from any and all countries that unwillingly served 
the conqueror. Each time a contest has been waged be- 
tween armies so arrayed, the one fighting with the convic- 
tion of right, the other without choice, the result has been 
similar to that of Marathon. 

Darius was deeply chagrined at the stain put upon the 
Persian arms by a handful of Greeks. He immediately 
ordered a third expedition to be equipped; dying before 
it departed, he left a parting injunction with his son Xerxes 
that the Greeks must be defeated and Athens destroyed. 

In their elation over the Marathon victory it was dif- 
ficult for the Greeks to look ahead to the reckoning time 
that still confronted them. Themistocles alone of the 
Athenians saw the future as it later unfolded; he realized 
that it was imperative that they build a fleet, to meet the 
third Persian expedition that would surely come against 
them. Plutarch explains the adroit way in which he with- 
drew the attention of the people from a distant danger, 
which they could hardly credit, to a neighbor, of whom they 
were jealous. Sparta had stood aloof from the earlier 
conflict, withholding her army until the danger had passed 
on the ground that they could not set out upon the march 
until the full of the moon. Realizing afterwards the sig- 
nificance of the conflict she granted full credit to the 
Athenians for their suecess at Marathon. Her own forces 
coming up too late to be of service were astonished to 
hear of the heavy odds against which Athens had won. 

However, in 480 B. C., in view of the danger that threat- 
ened all Greece alike from the overwhelming host that 
rumor accorded the Persians, Sparta joined with the other 
states under leadership of Athens in making ready for the 
inevitable struggle. 
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Herodotus gives the muster of the Persians in figures 
transcending credence. It is estimated that one thousand 
ships and two or three hundred thousand foot soldiers were 
sent forth to meet the obstinate Greeks, whose resistance 
was to be severely punished. It was a motley army at 
best that Persia could draft for such an undertaking—men 
fighting with no deep sympathy with their officers and often 
hating the king they served. The Greeks thoroughly under- 
stood, on the other hand, that defeat to them meant loss 
of freedom, which they dearly loved, without which life 
meant little to them. 

The sturdy courage evinced by Leonidas, king of the 
Spartans, at the Pass of Thermopyle, is familiar to every 
school boy and has been extolled in all succeeding ages. 
After two days’ fighting, he and his followers were killed 
to a man and the Pass was taken; but the Persians had 
learned the calibre of the soldiers they had to face. 

Simonides, the Greek poet, wrote an ode in praise of 
their valor and although succeeding generations have 
voiced their admiration, it is impossible to express ap- 
preciation of their courage more truly than in his words: 


Of those who at Thermopyle were slain 
Glorious the doom and beautiful the lot! 
Their tomb an altar: men from tears refrain 
To honor them, and praise but mourn them not. 
Such sepulchre nor dread decay 
Nor all-destroying time shall waste: this right have they! 
Within their grave the home-bred glory 
Of Greece was laid: this witness gives 
Leonidas the Spartan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever lives. 


Having forced the Pass, nothing prevented the Persian 
infantry from spreading over Greece and soon the smoke 
of burning towns heralded their approach to Athens, the 
city marked for utter destruction. Themistocles persuaded 
the Athenians to transport their families to a neighboring 
island and to bring the little Greek fleet in readiness for 
the coming naval engagement. Even at such a crisis, so 
acute were factions among the jealous states, that he feared 
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the Peloponnesians might withdraw and sail for their 
homes. So he resorted to stratagem, sending a secret 
message to Xerxes that the Greeks were about to slip away 
and advising him to strike at once. Highly pleased, the 
Great King gave orders to this effect. While his fleet num- 
bered a thousand ships and the Greeks had less than three 
hundred, it nevertheless befell that in the bay the Persian 
sailors were handicapped and did not have room to ma- 
noeuvre; the Greek ships drove at them midships and one 
after another of the triremes sank until at last the sur- 
viving Persian vessels struck for the open sea. 

Probably no more dramatic battle was ever fought than 
this at Salamis. Xerxes, whose character is revealed by the 
fact that instead of being with his forces and encouraging 
them by his presence, sat on a throne erected for him at 

safe distance away, witnessing what he expected to be 
the quick confusion of the Greek navy and its defeat; 
anxious women and children awaiting the outcome which 
meant one of two things for them: victory or slavery; 
the smoke of burning Athens rising behind them, sig- 
nifying the loss of all their earthly possessions and, pres- 
ently, the unexpected retreat of the Persian fleet. AUschylus 
made this victory of the Greeks the subject of his play 
entitled The Persians, one of the few surviving of his once 
numerous. dramas. . 

.. In his humiliation Xerxes slipped away under cover of 
the night to his own country while the army under Mar- 
donius was left to spend the winter in Thessaly with the 
expectation of resuming war in the spring. 

The importance of this Greek success can scarcely be 
overestimated. Western civilization hung in the balance. 
Undoubtedly, since it was newer, stronger and more vital, 
Hellenic civilization would ultimately have predominated, 
but it was fortunate that the growth of Athenian culture 
was not halted at that time. Instead, it was brought into 
immediate flower by the exaltation of the glorious triumph 
which instilled hope and confidence in this young state. 
They had been able to defeat the Great King, in spite of 
his overweening forces and endless resources. In view of 
this victory everything suddenly seemed possible to them 
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The night of storm and darkness had given way to a 
morning, the splendor of which the world had never before 
seen. 

To find another people so jubilant over the defeat of an 
invader, we must turn to England, after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. The joy of freedom, the release from 
anxiety, the confidence which filled the hearts of all men 
and led to years of marked productivity in the realms of 
literature, science and the like, may be paralleled by the 
Athenians after their deliverance from Persia. The years 
that immediately followed were creative in all lines of art; 
the drama flourished; men delved into philosophy, thereby 
to seek the answer to life’s manifold problems, and into 
science, the better to understand the world about them. 
When we speak of Greek culture we ordinarily mean the 
civilization that prevailed during these next years in the 
city of Athens. 

The general reader gives scant time today to the study 
of wars, the arrangement of troops on the field of battle 
and the manoeuvres of armies or navies. However, it is 
impossible to understand aright the progress of history 
unless we take into account conflicts such as this between 
two types of civilization. The future of Europe as well 
as Greece hung in the balance on the eve of the battle of 
Salamis, and if of Europe, also of America. So we may 
well rejoice with the Athenians that they had in their midst 
a statesman so astute as Themistocles and men so bent upon 
preserving liberty as were those who faced the Persian and 
struck for the cause of democracy on the field of Marathon 
and on the sea at Salamis. 


THE DEFEAT OF XERXES 


(A messenger brings word of the defeat to Queen Atossa, Xerxes’ 
mother ) 


MESSENGER 


Know, if mere count of ships could win the day, 
The Persians had prevailed. The Greeks, in sooth, 
Had but three hundred galleys at the most, 

And other ten, select and separate. 

But—I am witness—Xerxes held command 

Of full a thousand keels, and those apart, 

Two hundred more, and seven, for speed renowned !— 
So stands the reckoning, and who shall dare 

To say we Persians had the lesser host? 


ATOSSA 


Nay, we were worsted by an unseen power 
Who swayed the balance downward to our doom! 


MESSENGER 
In ward of heaven doth Pallas’ city stand. 
ATOSSA 
How then? is Athens yet inviolate? 
MESSENGER 
While her men live, her bulwark standeth firm! 
ATOSSA 


Say, how began the struggle of the ships? 
Who first joined issue? did the Greeks attack, 
Or Xerxes, in his numbers confident ? 


MESSENGER 


O queen, our whole disaster thus befell, 

Through intervention of some fiend or fate— 

I know not what—that had ill will to us. 

From the Athenian host some Greek came o’er, 

To thy son Xerxes whispering this tale— 

Once let the gloom of night have gathered in, 

The Greeks will tarry not, but swiftly spring 
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Each to his galley-bench, in furtive flight, 
Softly contriving safety for their life. 

Thy son believed the word and missed the craft 
Of that Greek foeman, and the spite of Heaven, 
And straight to all his captains gave this charge— 
As soon as sunlight warms the ground no more, 
And gloom enwraps the sanctuary of sky, 
Range we our fleet in triple serried lines 

To bar the passage from the seething strait, 

This way and that: let other ships surround 
The isle of Ajax, with this warmng word— 
That if the Greeks their jeopardy should scape 
By wary craft, and win their ships a road, 
Each Persian captain shall his failure pay 

By forfeit of his head. So spake the king, 
Inspired at heart with over-confidence, 
Unwitting of the gods’ predestined will. 

Thereon our crews, with no disordered haste, 

Did service to his bidding and purveyed 

The meal of afternoon: each rower then 

Over the fitted rowlock looped his oar, 

Then, when the splendour. of the sun had set, 
And night drew on, each master of the oar 

And each armed warrior straightway went aboard. 
Forward the long ships moved, rank cheering rank, 
Each forward set upon its ordered course. 

And all night long the captains of the fleet 

Kept their crews moving up and down the strait. 
So the night waned, and not one Grecian ship 
Made effort to elude and slip away. 

But as dawn came and with her coursers white 
Shone in fair radiance over all the earth, 

First from the Grecian fleet rang out a ery, 

A song of onset! and the island crags 
Re-echoed to the shrill exulting sound. 

Then on us HKastern men amazement fell 

And fear in place of hope; for what we heard 
Was not a call to flight! the Greeks rang out 
Their holy, resolute, exulting chant, 

Like men come forth to dare and do and die! 
Their trumpets pealed, and fire was in that sound, 
And with the dash of simultaneous oars 
Replying to the war-chant, on they came, 
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Smiting the swirling brine, and in a trice 

They flashed upon the vision of the foe! 

The right wing first in orderly advance 

Came on, a steady column; following then, 

The rest of their array moved out and on, 

And to our ears there came a burst. of sound, 

A clamour manifold.—On, sons of Greece! 

On, for your country’s freedom! strike to save 
Wwes, children, temples of ancestral gods, 

Graves of your fathers! now is all at stake. 

Then from our side swelled up the mingled din 
Of Persian tongues, and time brooked no delay— 
Ship into ship drave hard its brazen beak 

With speed of thought, a shattering blow! and first 
One Grecian bark plunged straight, and sheared away 
Bowsprit and stem of a Pheenician ship. 

And then each galley on some other’s prow 

Came crashing in. Awhile our stream of ships 
Held onward, till within the narrowing creek 

Our jostling vessels were together driven, 

And none could aid another: each on each 

Drave hard their brazen beaks, or brake away 

The oar-banks of each other, stem to stern, 

While the Greek galleys, with no lack of skill, 
Hemmed them and battered in their sides, and soon 
The hulls rolled over, and the sea was hid, 
Crowded with wrecks and butchery of men. 

No beach nor reef but was with corpses strewn, 
And every keel of our barbarian host 

Hurried to flee, in utter disarray. 

Thereon the foe closed in upon the wrecks 

And hacked and hewed, with oars and splintered planks, 
As fishermen hack tunnies or a cast 

Of netted dolphins, and the briny sea 

Rang with the screams and shrieks of dying men, 
Until the night’s dark aspect hid the scene. 

Had I a ten days’ time to sum that count 

Of carnage, ’twere too little! know this well— 

One day ne’er saw such myriad forms of death! 


ATOSSA 


Woe on us, woe! disaster’s mighty sea 
Hath burst on us and all the Persian realm! 
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MESSENGER 


Be well assured, the tale is but begun— 
The further agony that on us fell 
Doth twice outweigh the sufferings I have told! 


ATOSSA 


Nay, what disaster could be worse than this? 
Say on! what woe upon the army came, 
Swaying the scale to a yet further fall? 


MESSENGER 


The very flower and crown of Persia’s race, 
Gallant of soul and glorious in descent, 
And highest held in trust before the king, 
Lies shamefully and miserably slain. 


ATOSSA 


Alas for me and for this ruin, friends! 
Dead, sayest thou? by what fate overthrown ? 


MESSENGER 


An islet is there, fronting Salamis— 

Strait, and with evil anchorage: thereon 

Pan treads the measure of the dance he loves 
Along the sea-beach. Thither the king sent 

His noblest, that, whene’er the Grecian foe 
Should ’scape, with shattered ships, unto the isle, 
We might make easy prey of fugitives 

And slay them there, and from the washing tides 
Rescue our friends. It fell out otherwise 

Than he divined, for when, by aid of Heaven, 
The Hellenes held the victory on the sea, ° 
Their sailors then and there begirt themselves 
With brazen mail and bounded from their ships, 
And then enringed the islet, point by point, 

So that our Persians in bewilderment 

Knew not which way to turn. On every side, 
Battered with stones, they fell, while arrows flew 
From many a string, and smote them to the death. 
Then, at the last, with simultaneous rush 

The foe came bursting on us, hacked and hewed 
To fragments all that miserable band, 

Till not a soul of them was left alive. 
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Then Xerxes saw disaster’s depth, and shrieked, 
From where he sat on high, surveying all— 

A lofty eminence, beside the brine, 

Whence all his armament lay clear in view. 

His robe he rent, with loud and bitter wail, 

And to his land-force swiftly gave command 
And fled, with shame beside him! Now, lament 
That second woe, upon the first imposed !* 


* Aischylus: The Persians, Morshead’s translation. 
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Ee the first essays of his youth he was not regular nor 
happily balanced; he allowed himself to follow mere 
natural character, which, without the control of reason and 
instruction, is apt to hurry, upon either side, into sudden 
and violent courses, and very often to break away and 
determine upon the worst; as he afterwards owned himself, 
saying, that the wildest colts make the best horses, if they 
only get properly trained and broken in... . Yet it is 
evident that his mind was early imbued with the keenest 
interest in public affairs, and the most passionate ambition 
for distinction. Eager from the first to obtain the highest 
place, he unhesitatingly accepted the hatred of the most 
powerful and influential leaders in the city, but more espe- 
cially of Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who always op- 
posed him. .. . Aristides was of a mild nature, and of a 
nobler sort of character, and, in public matters, acting 
always with a view, not to glory or popularity, but to the 
best interests of the state consistently with safety and 
honesty, he was often forced to oppose Themistocles, see- 
ing him stirring up the people to all kinds of enterprises, 
and introducing various innovations. For it is said that 
Themistocles was so transported with the thoughts of glory, 
and so inflamed with the passion for great actions, that, 
though he was still young when the battle of Marathon 
was fought against the Persians, upon the skilful conduct 
of the general, Miltiades, being everywhere talked about, he 
was observed to be thoughtful and reserved, alone by him- 
self; he passed the nights without sleep, and avoided all 
his usual places of recreation, and to those who wondered at 
the change, and inquired the reason of it, he gave the 
answer, that ‘the trophy of Miltiades would not let him 
sleep.” And when others were of the opinion that the 
battle of Marathon would be an end to the war, Themistocles 
thought that it was but the beginning of far greater con- 
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flicts, and for these, to the benefit of all Greece, he kept 
himself in continual readiness, and his city also in proper 
training, foreseeing from far before what would happen. 

And, first of all, the Athenians being accustomed to di- 
vide amongst themselves the revenue proceeding from the 
silver mines at Laurium, he was the only man durst propose © 
to the people that this distribution should cease, and that 
with the money ships should be built to make war against 
the Adginetans, who were the most flourishing people in 
all Greece, and by the number of their ships held the 
sovereignty of the sea; and Themistocles thus was more 
easily able to persuade them, avoiding all mention of danger 
from Darius or the Persians, who were at a great distance, 
and their coming very uncertain, and at that time not 
much to be feared; but, by a seasonable employment of 
the emulation and anger felt by the Athenians against the 
/Kiginetans, he induced them to preparation. So that with 
this money an hundred ships were built, with which they 
afterwards fought against Xerxes. And, henceforward, ht- 
tle by little, turning and drawing the city down towards 
the sea, in the belief that, whereas by land they were not 
a fit match for their next neighbors, with their ships they 
might be able to repel the Persians and command Greece, 
thus, as Plato says, from steady soldiers he turned them 
into mariners and seamen tossed about the sea, and gave 
occasion for the reproach against him, that he took away 
from the Athenians the spear and the shield, and bound 
them to the bench and the oar. These measures he carried 
in the assembly against the opposition of Miltiades; and 
whether or no he hereby injured the purity and true bal- 
ance of government, may be a question for philosophers, but 
that the deliverance of Greece came at that time from the 
sea, and that these galleys restored Athens again after it 
was destroyed, were others wanting, Xerxes himself would 
be sufficient evidence, who, though his land-forces were still 
entire after his defeat at sea, fled away, and thought himself 
no longer able to encounter the Greeks; and, as it seems 
to me, left Mardonius behind him, not out of any hopes 
he could have to bring them into subjection, but to hinder 
them from pursuing him... . 
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Gradually growing to be great, and winning the favor of 
the people, he at last gained the day with his faction 
over that of Aristides, and procured his banishment by 
OSsthachsmien 

When the king of Persia sent messengers into Greece, 
with an interpreter, to demand earth and water, as an 
acknowledgment of subjection, Themistocles, by the consent 
of the people, seized upon the interpreter and put him 
to death for presuming to publish the barbarian orders and 
decrees in the Greek language. ... But that which most 
of all redounded to his credit was, that he put an end to 
all the civil wars of Greece, composed their differences, and 
persuaded them all to lay aside all enmity during the war 
with the Persians... . 

Having taken upon himself the command of the Athe- 
nian forces, he immediately endeavored to persuade the citi- 
zens to leave the city, and to embark upon their galleys, and 
meet with the Persians at a great distance from Greece; 
but many being against this, he led a large force, together 
with the Lacedemonians, into Tempe, that in this pass they 
might maintain the safety of Thessaly, which had not yet 
declared for the king; but when they returned without per- 
forming anything and it was known that not only the 
Thessalians but all as far as Bootia was going over to 
Xerxes, the Athenians more willingly harkened to the ad- 
vice of Themistocles to fight by sea... . 

Now, though Xerxes had already passed through Doris 
and invaded the country of Phocis and was burning and 
destroying the cities of the Phocians, yet the Spartans sent 
them no relief; and though the Athenians earnestly desired 
them to meet the Persians in Beeotia, before they could come 
into Attica, they gave no ear to their request, being wholly 
intent upon Peloponnesus, and resolved to gather all their 
forces together within the Isthmus, and to build a wall from 
sea to sea in that narrow neck of land; so that the Athe- 
nians were enraged to see themselves betrayed, and at the 
same time afflicted and dejected at their own destitution. 
For to fight alone against such a numerous army was to no 
purpose, and the only expedient now left them was to leave 
their city and cling to their ships; which the people were 
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very unwilling to submit to, imagining that it would signify 
little now to gain a victory, and not understanding how 
there could be deliverance any longer after they had once 
forsaken the temples of their gods and exposed the tombs 
and monuments of their ancestors to the fury of their 
enemies. 

Themistocles, being at a loss, and not able to draw the 
people over to his opinion by any human reason, set his 
machines to work, as in a theatre, and employed prodigies 
and oracles. . . . And he often urged them with the oracle 
which bade them trust to walls of wood, showing them 
that walls of wood could signify nothing else but ships. . . . 

~ When the whole city of Athens were going on board, it 
afforded a spectacle worthy of pity alike and admiration, 
to see them thus send away their fathers and children be- 
fore them and, unmoved with their cries and tears, pass 
over to the island. But that which stirred compassion most 
of all was, that many old men, by reason of their great 
age, were left behind; and even the tame domestic animals 
could not be seen without some pity, running about town 
and howling, as desirous to be carried along with their 
masters that had kept them... . 

Among the great actions of Be emiciocle: at this crisis, 
the recall of Aristides was not the least. 

Themistocles, in great distress that the Greeks should 
retire, and lose the advantage of the narrow seas and strait 
passage, and slip home every one to his own city, consid- 
ered with himself and contrived that stratagem that was 
carried out by Sicinnus. This Sicinnus was a Persian cap- 
tive, but a great lover of Themistocles, and the attendant 
of his children. Upon this occasion he sent him privately 
to Xerxes commanding him to tell the king that Themis- 
tocles, the admiral of ‘the Athenians, having espoused his 
interest, wished to be the first to inform him that the Greeks 
were ready to make their escape, and that he counselled 
him to hinder their flight, to set upon them while they were 
in this confusion and at a distance from their land army, 
and hereby destroy all their forces by sea. Xerxes was 
very joyful at this message, and received it as from one 
who wished him all that was good, and immediately issued 
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instructions to the commanders of his ships that they should 
instantly set out with two hundred galleys to encompass 
all the islands and enclose all the straits and passages, that 
none of the Greeks might escape, and that they should 
afterwards follow with the rest of their fleet at leisure... . 

As soon.as it was day, Xerxes placed himself high up, 
to view his fleet, and how it was set in order. Phanodemus 
says he sat upon a promontory above the temple of 
Hercules, where the coast of Attica is separated from the 
island by a narrow channel; but Acestodorus writes that 
it was in the confines of Megara upon those hills which are 
called the Horns; where he sat in a chair of gold, with many 
secretaries about him to write down all that was done... . 

The number of the enemy’s ships the poet A%schylus 
gives in his tragedy called The Persians, as on his certain 
knowledge, in the following words— 


Xerxes, I know, did into battle lead 
One thousand ships; of more than usual speed 
Seven and two hundred. So it is agreed. 


The Athenians had a hundred and eighty; in every ship 
eighteen men fought upon the deck, four of whom were 
archers and the rest men-at-arms. .. . 

And as the Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea, 
and could bring but part of their fleet to fight, and fell foul 
of one another, the Greeks thus equalled them in strength 
and fought with them till the evening, forced them back and 
obtained, as says Simonides, that noble and famous victory, 
than which neither amongst the Greeks nor barbarians was 
ever known more glorious exploit on the seas; by the joint 
valor, indeed, and zeal of all who fought, but by the wisdom 
and sagacity of Themistocles. ... 

Herodotus writes, that, of all the cities of Greece, 
/Hgina was held to have performed the best service in the 
war; while all single men yielded to Themistocles, though, 
out of envy, unwillingly; and when they returned to the 
entrance of Peloponnesus, where the several commanders 
delivered their suffrages at the altar, to determine who was 
most worthy, every one gave the first vote for himself and 
the second for Themistocles. The Lacedemonians carried 
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him with them to Sparta, where, giving the rewards of 
valor to Eurybiades, and of wisdom and conduct to 
Themistocles, they crowned him with olive, presented him 
with the best chariot in the city, and sent three hundred 
young men to accompany him to the confines of their coun- 
try. And at the next Olympic games, when Themistocles 
entered the course, the spectators took no farther notice of 
those who were contesting the prizes but spent the whole 
day in looking upon him, showing him to the strangers, 
admiring him and applauding him by clapping their hands; 
and other expressions of joy, so that he himself, much 
gratified, confessed to his friends that he then reaped the 
fruit of all his labors for the Greeks’’* 


*Plutarch’s Lives: Themistocles; Clough edition. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE 


if AD the Greek allies followed the advice of their bril- 

liant leader, Themistocles, they might have been spared 
another year of anxiety and intermittent struggle with 
Persia. He urged that they press north rapidly and cut 
off the retreating army from its base of-supplies. As 
usual, however, the moment impending danger was averted, 
jealousies among the different states prevented further 
concerted action and the Peloponnesian army withdrew. 
The Athenians returned to the site of their former city, 
now in ashes, to construct temporary shelter for themselves 
and temples to the gods who had given them victory. 

No sooner had spring made travel again possible than 
Mardonius was once more on the march, despoiling the 
towns of those states which had fought against the Great 
King. He knew that he must take the Greeks at some dis- 
advantage if he would hold his army successfully before 
them in battle; so the period of suspense lengthened. Once 
more the Athenians were compelled to leave their city, 
taking refuge on a neighboring island, and once again they 
saw their recently erected shelters ablaze, as the Persian 
army pushed into Attica. 

Sparta, with habitual delay, was slow to join the Athe- 
nians in making common cause against the Persian forces, 
but at last in the battle of Platea the Greek phalanx over- 
came the more lightly equipped infantry of Persia, which 
was driven from Europe forever. The Athenian fleet sailed 
*or the eastern AUgean; no triremes contending the seas 
with them, they landed and destroyed the Persian garrison 
at Mycale, burning the ships in the harbor. Now for the 
first time in the protracted struggle the Persians were 
placed on the defensive. 

Sparta, wishing to be chief among the Hellenic states, 
requested the Athenians not to rebuild their walls but to 
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join her in requiring all walls north of the Peloponnesus to 
be leveled and fortifications maintained only at the Isthmus 
of Corinth—the proper place, in her opinion, for refuge in 
case of later attack. Enjoining the Athenians to work 
ceaselessly to bring their ramparts to a rapid completion, 
Themistocles went to Sparta to purposely delay any definite 
action the Spartans might take in the matter. When the 
walls had reached a height to withstand attack, the Athe- 
nians replied to Sparta that they knew well what measures 
to take for the common good; and the affair was dropped, 
save that the Lacedemonians never forgave this ruse on 
the part of Themistocles and worked continually for his 
downfall. 

Seldom being able to hold a leader long in favor, the 
people turned against Themistocles. The commander of 
their navy, Cimon, son of Miltiades—the hero of Marathon 
—had won fresh victories in the eastern AXgean, casting 
into the background the services of Themistocles at the 
battle of Salamis. Unproved charges were brought against 
him and he was ostracized, never again to see the city he 
had worked so hard to save. Pursued by the wrath of 
Sparta, he finally took refuge at the court of Persia, but 
never incited trouble against his native land. 

History has accorded to Themistocles the credit he so 
well deserved; to his foresight was due the establishment of 
the Athenian navy in the first place, and without it victory 
over the Persians would have been impossible. The fortify- 
ing of the Peireus, four and one-half miles from Athens, 
and building the Long Walls which insured her against 
being cut off in time of war, were probably his conceptions. 
It is further claimed that to him was due the conferring of 
full citizenship upon the Thetes—lowest political class ac- 
cording to the constitution of Solon. Henceforth no prop- 

-erty requirement was made of those who filled governmental 
offices. 

Sparta was strong on land; her soldiers were most 
able of all Hellenic infantry; she possessed no navy. AIl- 
ways short-sighted and self-interested, always concerning 
herself with the welfare of the few rather than the many, 
she did not sympathize with the opinion which prevailed 
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in Athens that they were bound to aid their kinspeople in. 
Asia Minor to gain their freedom, and having won it, to 
preserve it against further encroachments of Persia. She 
claimed that such Greek states in the peninsula as had 
yielded to Persia should be driven out and their lands 
bestowed upon such Greeks of Asia Minor as desired to 
dwell in a free country. Such an arrangement did not 
appeal to others. Hence she left Athens free to police the 
seas if she were willing to assume the burden. This was an 
opening the Athenians welcomed. Having borne the brunt 
of the offensive against Persia, they were riding on a wave 
of enthusiasm that set wide possibilities before them. The 
smaller states and especially the Ionians welcomed a change 
of leadership, for the Spartans had treated them 
arrogantly, as though they were inferiors. 

In 477 B. C. the Confederacy of Delos developed out 
of a looser alliance for protection against Persia which 
had existed for a couple of years. One hundred ships were 
to be kept patrolling AXgean waters as protection to com- 
merce and exposed Hellenic settlements. No state need 
join, although safety almost compelled such action; yet 
once having joined, it was understood they could not with- 
draw. Such states as were able were required to contribute 
men and ships; the others, money. It is said that Aristides 
earned his title ‘‘The Just’’ from his impartial distribution 
of the assessments among the states at this time. All meet- 
ings of the allies were to take place on the island of Delos, 
long sacred to Apollo; and in the temple of the god was to 
be stored the treasury of the Confederacy. 

Sparta viewed with disapproval the course of eran in 
Athens and waited only for an opportunity to check her 
rival. It chanced, however, that a severe earthquake de- 
stroyed her city and while the people were rallying from 
their misfortune, the helots rose in revolt. For generations 
they had been brutalized by the treatment meted out to 
them by the Spartans; some of the Periceci joined with 
them and in alarm, Sparta sent to Athens for help. There 
was strong objection on the part of many Athenians to 
helping Sparta; her past conduct and numerous slights were 
not forgotten. Cimon favored sending aid, holding that it 
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was unseemly to refuse to help any state that had fought 
against the Persians. His counsel prevailed and soldiers 
were dispatched to assist in putting down this revolt of 
the slaves. No sooner had they arrived than the Spartans 
conceived the notion that Athens was merely making this 
an excuse to get a foothold in the Peloponnesus and they 
informed the commander that his assistance would not be 
needed. The Athenians were enraged by this insult. They 
exiled Cimon because he had favored rendering aid to 
Sparta; they broke off the alliance they had made with 
her during the period of Persian aggression and negotiated 
another with her old enemy: Argolis. 

The Greeks regarded the person who brought forward a 
measure as responsible for its practical working out. In 
this they differed from legislators of today who hold the 
entire body passing the measure as jointly responsible. In 
his history of Greece, Holm states their attitude thus: ‘‘ The 
Athenians rightly held that a citizen who moves the adop- 
tion of a resolution affecting the welfare of many indi- 
viduals must be prepared to take a greater responsibility 
than the man who merely gives an affirmative vote.’’ Thus, 
the promulgators of unpopular projects were exiled, even 
though a majority had been required to undertake them. 

It was at this time that Pericles became the great leader 
in Athens, which position he maintained during his life. 
He was ambitious to see his city attain to great importance 
and perceived that as head of the Confederacy of Delos 
this opportunity now presented itself. 

Some of the island-states began to chafe under the tax 
placed upon them by the league and determined to with- 
draw from it. Naxos refused to pay and announced her 
intentions of leaving the Confederacy altogether. The fleet 
was dispatched to demolish her walls and force her to 
accept a constitution acceptable to Athens. Thasos fol- 
~ lowed the same course and was given the same treatment. 
Thus an element of high-handedness was becoming more 
and more apparent in the attitude of Athens toward the 
allies. The treasury was removed from the island of Delos 
and lodged in the temple on the Acropolis. Sparta was 
placed in the unusual position of pleading with Athens to 
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‘‘ragtore freedom to Hellas’’; even states which realized 
that patrolling the seas was still necessary regretted 
the action of Athens in regard to Naxos and regarded it as 
little short of sacrilege. 

By such steps the foundations of the Athenian empire 
were laid. 

Two radical changes were instituted by Pericles, de- 
signed to aid his plans for the aggrandizement of Athens. 
One was the lessening of the powers possessed by the 
Areopagus. It was left to hear criminal cases and to care 
for the sacred olive trees; its other duties were distributed 
among boule, assembly and the law-courts. Again, those 
engaged in the service of the state, especially Jurors, were 
now paid. Reasons for these measures are apparent. The 
Areopagus was composed of ex-archons and they were 
almost invariably wealthy, conservative men. If all officials 
were to continue to be accountable to this body at the close 
of their terms, the people—the masses—could not success- 
fully carry out their policy of reform. Again, citizens had 
hitherto given service to the state without compensation. 
The result was that only men with a fixed income could 
hold certain offices, or, if others were called to serve, they 
could give but limited time to matters for which they re- 
ceived no return. Now, while remuneration was small, it 
enabled one to live frugally; hence more men were ready 
to fill public positions. 

Regarding foreign affairs, Pericles favored peace. In 
459 B. C. a Libyan king who had incited Egypt to revolt 
against Persian rule, called upon the Athenian fleet for aid. 
This was sent, but the expedition ended disastrously, two 
hundred and fifty ships being lost. Soon after this a treaty 
of peace was made with Artaxerxes, king of Persia. It is 
doubtful whether we should apply the term ‘‘treaty”’ to the 
concessions made by Persia, since she did not recognize 
Greece as a power equal with herself. Great uncertainty 
attached to the matter, and some have even doubted the 
existence of a written agreement at all. It appears that, by 
the so-called Peace of Callias, the Persian king agreed to 
send no more warships into the Ajgean sea, and Athens 
promised to keep her fleet out of Persian waters. The 
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Greeks in Asia Minor were to be independent, and Athens 
was not to attack Persian allies. Thus terminated a 
struggle which had lasted over forty years. 

It is not strange that members of the Confederacy of 
Delos held the mission of the league accomplished with 
these negotiations of peace, and that they desired to assume 
their earlier freedom. Two parties still existed in each 
state—the oligarchal, and the democratic. Everywhere the 
oligarchal party chafed under Athenian leadership; the 
democratic faction sympathized on the whole with Pericles’ 
policy. The great Athenian leader believed that only by 
the perpetuation of the league could safety be assured, and, 
moreover, he realized that this was the only way to 
accomplish his hopes for a Greek commonwealth. So while 
meetings of delegates no longer convened at Delos, annual 
payment for the maintenance of the fleet was regularly 
required. 

In connection with this we must note Pericles’ home 
policy. He wished to beautify Athens. Opportunity 
offered to replace the temples destroyed by the Persian 
by more perfect architectural structures. Phidias, the 
greatest sculptor of antiquity, was engaged to aid in the 
adornment of the acropolis. Most of the marble structures 
which made Athens famous in antiquity and which have 
made her attractive in ruins, were erected at this time. 
This was naturally an undertaking suited to find favor 
among her citizens, but when the treasury of Delos was 
drawn upon for the purpose, the allies murmured bitterly. 
Some of the Athenians themselves—notably Thucydides— 
protested that money collected for defense should be pre- 
served for that alone. Pericles replied that Athens had 
undertaken to protect the members of the Delian Confed- 
eracy from attack, and so long as they were not attacked, 
she was keeping her part of the bargain, and they should 
keep theirs. He probably did not fail to see how entirely con- 
ditions had changed, but he dreamed of establishing a great 
Greek empire, with Athens at its head—first in govern- 
ment, commerce, literature, and art; and he believed that 
the perpetuation of the Confederacy, with Athens as leader, 
was his sole means of giving reality to this hope. Some- 
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thing may be said to justify Pericles’ action regarding the 
treasury of the allies; Athens had borne the brunt of the 
Persian war and the later defense largely herself; it had 
been a comparatively simple matter for the members of the 
league to make an annual payment, since this tax was much 
less than under other conditions they would have been com- 
pelled to expend for protection; while construction of ships 
and equipment had fallen almost entirely to the care of the 
Athenians. So long as they kept the seas free from foreign 
vessels and allowed commerce to push on unhindered, 
Pericles maintained that the allies ought to continue their 
ship tax and never mind how the money was expended, since 
they realized that for which they were paying. This logic 
was hardly likely to satisfy other than Athenians, however. 

The attempt to make Athens supreme on land caused 
constant strife among those states which looked to Sparta 
for protection and among the discontented Delian Con- 
federates. From 461 B. C., when Pericles assumed leader- 
ship, until 445 B. C., war was waged most of the time in 
some quarter. The struggle with Corinth was especially 
serious. At last the Spartan king invaded central Greece, 
yet returned home without striking a blow. This gave rise 
to the rumor that he had been bought off by the Athenian 
leader, which report was later strengthened when Pericles 
refused to account for a sum of money that had passed 
through his hands, saying merely that it had been used for 
a necessary purpose. Neither Athens nor Sparta felt 
ready for the struggle which both knew must come sooner 
or later for the supremacy of Greece, and so, in 445 B. C., 
a thirty years’ truce was declared. 

The years of peace which followed were remarkable 
for great achievements in literature and art. Since Athens 
excelled in the arts of peace rather than war this period was 
the most splendid in her history. 
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ol Pepe word Attica probably signified headland, or coast- 
land. Two-thirds of its boundary was washed by the 
sea; the soil has always been poor, of no great depth, rocky 
and unpromising for the husbandman. In size it was no 
larger than some of the counties in the central or western 
states—smaller than the state of Rhode Island. Athens 
and eleven other villages existed during the age of the 
monarchy, tradition holding that Thesus united them 
under Athenian leadership. In the age of Pericles none 
but Eleusis retained its independence. Politically, Attica 
and Athens were one and the same; everyone having full 
rights of citizenship was known as an Athenian, regardless 
of whether he dwelt in town or village. 

Athens, as we have seen, was occupied in the Mycenean 
period. On its citadel dwelt the king and royal family, and 
within the wall which surrounded it his followers took 
refuge in time of danger. The people of Attica called 
themselves Pelasgians, a word that may have had its origin 
in Pelasgicwm, or Crane’s Nest—a significant appellation 
for a settlement perched so high above the sea. There is 
strong reason to believe that the repeated invasion of Hel- 
lenic tribes affected this region less than most others; the 
high degree of culture reached here and in the Ionian dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor points to a mixed race and a heavy 
assimilation of the AYgean population. 

When the Acropols was no longer needed as a fort, 
a temple was raised to Athena on the site of the earlier 
palace, and shrines and altars to the gods were scattered 
over it. During the time of Pisistratus considerable effort 
was made to beautify the hill and it was considered as 
sacred to the gods. 

The Persians twice destroyed the city, tearing down 
what they could not burn. After they were driven from 
Greece, a wave of religious devotion swept over Athens 
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and for fifty years there was continued activity in raising 
temples to the honor of their deities. 

‘The first task confronting the people when they returned 
to their demolished town was to secure it against attack 
by rebuilding its walls; when Sparta took exception to such 
action we have seen that Themistocles was able to delay any 
difficulty she might have otherwise seen fit to make until 
the ramparts had been raised to a sufficient height to render 
the town safe, even though the Spartans had gone to the 
length of declaring war. Thucydides wrote that all avail- 
able material was hurriedly brought together for the con- 
struction of the walls, and modern excavators have veri- 
fied his statement in exploring the portion still remaining, 
on the northwestern corner. Old tomb stones, drums of 
columns, any and everything that had been scattered by the 
destroying Persians were built into the bulwarks. 

Themistocles advocated the removal of the city to the 
harbor, since this would insure greater commercial ad- 
vantage and would enable the people to lay out a new set- 
tlement unhampered by the longstanding associations and 
prejudices which must control at Athens; but this idea was 
most unpopular. Instead, the harbor was connected by 
high walls to the city, four and one-half miles distant. 
Ancient writers are not agreed as to whose conception this 
was; some claim it was the plan of Themistocles, which 
would seem highly probable. Others credit the Long Walls 
to Cimon and to Pericles. Be that as it may, joined by the 
Two Legs, as they were often called, to her harbor, Athens 
was equipped to win and maintain her place as mistress of 
the sea. 

In antiquity the city of Athens was about one and one- 
half miles across, from east to west, and approximately one 
mile from north to south. Her walls were pierced by sev- 
eral gates, the names of which have been made familiar by 
classical writers but the location of several of them are 
today uncertain. The great gate which held the relative 
position in Athens that Jaffa Gate held in Jerusalem, was 
Dipylon, or Double Gate. As a matter of defense it was 
made secure against assault. One set of gates admitted to 
a narrow court, about seventy feet in width, at the end of 
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which was another set. Invaders would have to pass be- 
tween two firing lines from the wall tops—something which 
actually occurred in 200 B. C. when Philip V. tried to take 
the city and was obliged to retreat. 

As at Jaffa Gate, a continual stream of people passed 
in and out of the city, traffic taking this course. A broad 
street led from Dipylon to the Agora. On either side of it 
were colonnades and to the right and left stoas—or roofed 
porches—wherein one might walk sheltered from the wind. 
The Greeks were very fond of these stoas; some were 
merely columns roofed over; some were wider, with a wall 
dividing them into two separate parts; some had a wall on 
one side and pillars on the other three. In a land where 
the sun is hot and shade hard to find, these enabled the 
people to remain out of doors in all save the severest winter 
weather, and there is mention of fires being provided in 
some of the stoas, so that the poorest people might be able 
to enjoy the conversation of their fellows even when cold 
gripped the country. The Stoics received their name 
because they continually met in one of these roofed 
colonnades. 

Dipylon penetrated the wall on the northwest; Sacred 
Gate was only a little farther south. Here terminated 
the Sacred Road that reached to Eleusis, over which the 
initiates traveled to attend the Eleusian Mysteries. Peiraic 
Gate was on the west and gave access to the harbor. On 
the north, Acharnian Gate opened to the road which led 
to the village of Acharne, seven miles away. Considerable 
effort has been made by archeologists to prove the exact 
location of Melitan Gate and those called Itonian and 
Diomean; yet it is not possible to determine their position 
now. 

The Acropolis gave Lomas in antiquity as now, its dis- 
tinctive feature, and Pericles determined to make the old 
citadel worthy of this city which he hoped to establish 
first in Hellas. The town itself could not be materi- 
ally improved. The streets were narrow and crooked— 
many of them mere alleys. Private dwellings were made 
in the simplest fashion of sun-dried brick—nondescript 
structures that were entirely satisfactory to a people with 
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conceptions such as those of the Hellenes. For while we 
today expend by far the greater portion of our thought and 
care in making our private residences attractive; and then, 
under some wave of civic enthusiasm, may for a brief time 
give a little attention to the public edifices of our municipali- 
ties, exactly the reverse was true in Hellas. The Greek 
cared not how simple and insignificant his home might be 
if only he were free to spend his waking hours in the 
Agora, at the gymnasium, walking with friends in some 
sheltered stoa, sitting in an unroofed theater, enjoying 
the public baths, not returning to his home till darkness 
fell upon the earth, and then only if he were not fortunate 
enough to have an invitation bidding him to dine elsewhere. 
His home was the abode of his wife whose first concern it 
was to care for the children. The Greek citizen spent his 
time abroad, conversing with his fellowmen. 

Thus it was that all worked eagerly for the quick erec- 
tion of the walls, and all were ready to speed the con- 
struction of the temples, in which were housed the statues 
of their deities; the Athenian gloried in the splendor of 
the public buildings, while private dwellings were deemed 
of comparatively small account. 

A century later Demosthenes reproved those who re- 
versed the situation and built more splendidly for them- 
selves than for the public. Speaking of the days of Pericles 
and earlier, he said: ‘‘The public buildings they con- 
structed for us, the number and the beauty of the temples, 
and of the offerings they contained, are such that their suc- 
cessors can never surpass them; but in private life they 
practised so great moderation, such conformity to political 
traditions, that even if any of you knew which was the 
house of Aristides or Miltiades or any of the famous men 
of old, you would find it no more pretentious than its neigh- 
bors. . . . And what can one point out nowadays?’’ And 
he speaks scornfully of the ‘‘upstarts’’ who have built them- 
selves houses more stately than the public buildings. 

The Agora was the very center of life. The word means 
both meeting place and market place, and in early times it 
was both. As years went on there was a tendency to push 
the markets farther away. The Agora corresponded to 
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the town square, still surviving in certain places. Here, 
along one side, vegetables, fruits, wine, oil, fish and pottery 
were displayed for sale. Thither each morning came the 
men to visit the stalls, for in ancient Greece the men went 
to market, while their wives remained at home. The sup- 
plies were sent home by the slave while the citizen stayed 
to discuss the happenings of the day and potent questions 
with his neighbors. 

Those who courted popular approval contributed to the 
comfort and beauty of the Agora. Cimon planted plane 
trees, shade being sorely needed as protection from the 
hot sun; others erected stoas or set up statues to adorn this 
very heart of city life. 

Few streets were paved in Athens. Most were narrow 
thoroughfares where vehicles never passed. Antiquity was 
not hampered by modern notions of sanitation. Garbage 
was thrown into the street from dwellings on either side, 
and refuse tossed here was given no further thought. True, 
when the festivals came round, the public was asked to clean 
the streets, but only the main arteries through which the 
processions wound were probably disturbed. As in Eliza- 
bethan England, a word of warning was called before a 
jar of garbage was dumped into the street—seldom little 
more than an alley. These thoroughfares were unnamed 
and the houses unnumbered. One described his house as 
standing in the Street of the Carpenters, near the Foun- 
tain—or in some similar way. Then, as now, given the 
neighborhood, inquiry would finally direct one to the 
dwelling sought. 

No attempt was made to light the streets and if one 
had occasion to be out at night, slaves accompanied him 
with torches. Most of the houses were low and mention is 
made of highwaymen who sometimes sat waiting on house- 
tops to drop down upon their victims. 

The population of Athens differed materially at various 
periods. Small at first, it is estimated that it may have 
reached one hundred and thirty thousand citizens without 
counting the slaves. The population of all Attica is sup- 
posed to have been about four hundred thousand. 

Some years elapsed before the great project of making 
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the Acropolis beautiful could be carried out. The fleet 
patrolled the eastern Adgean, aided the Ionians to free 
themselves from Persian rule and only after the Confed- 
eracy of Delos had existed some time was it thought best 
to remove the Treasury of the League from Apollo’s 
Temple, on the island of Delos, to Athena’s Temple, in 
Athens. By this time Athens was virtually in control of 
its affairs and objections on the part of smaller states were 
easily overruled. In 447 B. C. the construction of the 
Parthenon was begun and from this time forward building 
was unusually active. Pericles built the Odeum, or Music 
Hall—its conical roof said to have been formed of masts 
from the Persian vessels wrecked at the battle of Salamis. 
Theaters arose, gymnasiums where the young were trained, 
baths, courtrooms and various other public buildings. 

Due to its continual habitation, excavations undertaken 
in Athens have not been fruitful of such elucidating finds as 
other countries—notably Egypt—have supplied. The old 
town of classical days is still covered with dwellings and 
no extensive excavations have been possible. However, 
near Dipylon Gate, outside the city walls, the potters plied 
their craft for centuries and pottery fragments have been 
found in large numbers. Vases have been recovered here 
and in the old burial ground, where they were not only 
left in the tombs but around them. The majority of the 
objects displayed in the Museum of Athens have been pro- 
cured in one of these two places. 

Athens experienced several later periods of material 
expansion and growth; while the fifth century saw the com- 
pletion of the temples on the Acropolis, the fourth century 
witnessed the construction of many temples and public 
edifices below it. After the conquest of Greece by Rome, 
Athens became the educational center and several Roman 
emperors, notably Hadrian, spent much time and large 
resources in adding to her architectural charms. Such 
efforts, however, belong to the story of Rome. Nor did 
any succeeding age ever equal the fine restraint of the fifth 
century. 

Something should be said of the surrounding charm of 
this renowned city. Mountains round about, with the sea 
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in the distance, gave an inspiring outlook. Much of the 
marble which weathers so mellowly was obtained from 
Mount Pentelicus, on the northwest; hence the Pentelican 
marble. Hymettus on the east was famed in antiquity, as 
today, for the delicious honey obtained there. Sugar being 
unknown, honey had a high food value, which it indeed re- 
tains in present Greece. Mount Parnes loomed high at the 
north; and east, south, and west was the sea. Two small 
streams, often dry in summer, flowed on either side the city: 
Cephissus on the west; Ilissis, south and east. 

Modern Athens has grown up outside the area bounded 
by the walls of Themistocles; the streets of Hermes and 
Molus connect the older portion with the Neapolis—or new 
city. As in antiquity, the traveler may watch the play of 
color at evening, as it purples the mountains, giving the 
name ‘‘Violet crowned,’’ so descriptive of Athens. The 
clear air which emphasizes form doubtless had much to do 
with the masterly feeling for form which classical sculptors 
evinced. 

During the period of her maritime life; the harbor was 
of vital importance. Historians like to speculate as to what 
might have been the result had the Athenians adopted 
Themistocles’ idea of building their new city on the bay 
instead of nearly five miles inland. 

Having been slower to develop commercially, by the 
acquisition of the Peireus with its three harbors, Athens 
was placed on a footing with other trade centers. From 
the city walls reached away the Two Legs—walls thirty feet 
in height and fourteen in thickness. They were five hun- 
dred and fifty feet apart, or about the length of a city 
block. It is generally supposed that a third wall was later 
constructed considerably farther to the east, incorporating 
quite an extensive area within the ramparts. In times of 
peace travel back and forth between the two places was 
outside, rather than within, the Long Walls. 

Pericles appointed Hippodamus of Miletus as city archi- 
tect at the Peireus. He laid out a town much like those 
of modern times, with streets wide and intersecting at 
right angles. This was the harbor, the commercial mart, 
the arsenal and here the ships were built; hence the prac- 
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tical rather than the artistic side of life was emphasized. 
Today it is difficult to tell where one municipality begins 
and the other ends. Rapid transit enables one to cover 
the intervening five miles as quickly in Athens as in New 
York. 

The Peireus was once an island; deposits from the 
Cephissus formed an isthmus joining the island to the 
land. Three separate havens for ships existed and moles 
ran out some distance from each. The Peireus was well 
fortified and across the harbors in time of danger great 
chains could be thrown, closing them to the navigation of 
the time. 

‘“‘The docks at Peirwus were one of the glories. of 
Athens. Demosthenes mentions them along with the 
Parthenon and the Propylea. When the Athenian navy 
numbered about four hundred warships, we learn from in- 
scriptions that the number of docks was three hundred and 
seventy-two. But this excess of ships over docks could 
scarcely have caused inconvenience, as some vessels must 
have always been in commission. Very considerable re- 
mains of the ancient docks are still to be seen in the harbors 
of Zea and Munychia. . 

‘“The only relics of ancient ships which have been found 
at Zea are some plates of Parian marble representing great 
eyes. Clearly these were the ship’s eyes which used to be 
fastened to the bows of ancient Greek vessels. Pollux tells 
us that the ship’s name was painted beside its eye. Philo- 
stratus described the picture of an Etruscan pirate ship 
painted blue, with fierce eyes at the prow to frighten the 
enemy. ... 

‘‘Another famous structure in Peireus was the arsenal, 
which formed a necessary adjunct to the docks of the navy. 
We know from ancient authors that it was built from de- 
signs furnished by the architect Zeno, who explained them 
to the people in a speech which won him a high reputation 
for eloquence. The building was admired for its elegance 
and the Athenians were proud of it. 

‘“ ,.. A little way from the shore of the great harbor 
was the market-place, named after the Milesian architect 
Hippadomus who laid out the Peireus on a regular plan. 
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It must have been a spacious open square, for we hear of 
troops mustering in it.... 

‘“The broad straight streets of the new town of Peirzus 
must have formed a striking contrast to the narrow and 
crooked streets, lined with mean houses, which Athens it- 
self seems always to have retained. Aristotle perhaps had 
this contrast in his mind when he recommended for his 
ideal city a mixture of the two modes of building, remark- 
ing that the new straight streets in the style of Hippodamus 
were handsomer and more convenient, but that the old 
crooked streets could be better defended against an 
enemy. ... 

‘‘Chiefamongthe holy places of Peireeus was a sanctuary 
of Saviour Zeus. Fine paintings by distinguished artists 
adorned the cloisters attached to it, and statues stood in the 
open air. The festival of the god included a regatta and 
procession through the streets. The expenses of the 
sanctuary were partly defrayed by a small tax levied on 
every vessel which put into the port. Moreover, persons 
who had escaped from danger—for example, seafaring men 
who had come safe to land—commonly brought thank- 
offerings to the shrine.’’* 


1Frazer: Studies in Greek Scenery, Legend and History, p. 191. 
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G Dee citadel in Athens was.a hill of irregular shape, the 
dimensions of its summit being one thousand feet in one 
direction, five hundred in another. Its surface was uneven. 
When it had served as a fort and cliff for the king’s 
castle this had been unimportant. Now, before the Par- 
thenon could be constructed on its dominating site, it was 
necessary to build a retaining wall and superstructure to 
fill the depression. The slopes being abrupt on three sides, 
the west alone gave access to the top; hence the noble 
Propylea, or entrance, of which the Athenians, were so 
proud, was placed there. The Parthenon was nearly com- 
pleted when in 436 B. C. the imposing stairs and entrance 
colonnades were begun, Mnesicles being the architect. They 
were never finished according to the original plan, for, in the 
first place, the great Civil War that divided all Hellas into 
hostile factions interrupted building activity in Athens; 
moreover, the elaborate conception of Mnesicles would have 
required the removal of certain old shrines from this part 
of the Acropolis, and such action was regarded by the 
people generally as desecration. 

A broad flight of stairs, seventy feet in width, led to 
the top, terminating in a colonnaded hall with two wings— 
or such at least was the plan, only partly carried out, for 
the eastern wing was never built; the one on the northwest 
served as a picture gallery. When the work on the 
Propylea was halted in 432 B. C., more than two million 
dollars had already been expended upon it, and the purchas- 
ing power of money was much greater in ancient than 
modern times. 

Some little distance beyond the Propylea was the 
colossal statue of Athena, which Phidias had wrought of 
bronze. While still far out at sea sailors could catch the 
gleam of her gold-tipped spear and helmet, for she was 
shown in full armour, as the protectress of Athens. This 
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statue was frequently mentioned by early writers. It is 
the first recorded work of the gifted sculptor whose name is 
so inseparably associated with the Acropolis. Cimon gave 
him this commission, designed to commemorate both the 
victory of Marathon and the glory which his father, Milti- 
ades, had won on that memorable occasion. Indeed, under 
the name of Marathon the Athenians were wont to signify 
the whole struggle with Persia, which had terminated so 
triumphantly for them. Their victory was accredited to 
the gods, particularly to Athena, who was thought to be- 
stow upon them her special care; thus the statue was known 
as Athena Promachos, or Athena the Champion. 

To further celebrate their deliverance from the Great 
King and their subsequent successes on the sea, the temple 
of Wingless Victory was raised east of the Propylea. This 
was a perfect gem of Ionic architecture. The cella, wherein 
reposed the statue, was tiny, only twelve by fourteen feet. 
Four Ionic columns, thirteen and one-half feet high, com- 
pleted the little temple at either end. 

It was customary to represent Victory—Nike—as a 
figure with wings; lest she might fly away from them, they 
now portrayed her without them. Many misadventures 
have befallen the buildings on the Acropolis since the days 
of their pristine glory. This lovely structure remained 
intact until nearly the close of the seventeenth century; 
then the Turks, occupying the country, pulled it down to 
furnish an emplacement for their cannon. In the last 
century this atrocity was partially atoned for by its recon- 
struction from such of the original material as could be 
recovered. Missing portions had to be supplied. From a 
distance the effect of it today is much the same as in 
antiquity; seen nearer at hand, the patchwork necessary to 
restore it is disturbing. Yet we may well rejoice that 
Athena Nike survives at all after so precarious a history. 

The crowning glory of the Acropolis is still the Parthe- 
non, beautiful in its ruins. It is Dorian architecture per- 
fected. Like most of the public buildings of its time, it was 
constructed of Pentelic marble. 

The names of two architects are associated with it: 
Callicrates, city architect for some years—he had super- 
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vised the construction of the Long Walls; also a younger 
man associated with him in this commission: Ictinus. It is 
probable that it was the devotion of Ictinus to this impor- 
tant undertaking that produced so happy a result. He 
wrote a book concerning the Parthenon which has not 
survived. 

The seeming simplicity of this great temple raised to 
the glory of Athena is deceiving, for there are practically 
no straight lines employed. Though invisible to the eye, 
there is always an imperceptible swell that contributes to 
' the satisfying effect of the building. The steps are slightly 
rounded; the columns are never exactly straight. Careful 
examination of the entire structure has shown that this 
tendency prevails throughout. It is for this reason that 
it is practically impossible to imitate this style today. As 
work is now carried on, such precision and delicacy of line 
are unobtainable. 

The sculptures were given into the charge of Phidias, 
who associated many others with him in this extensive 
commission. There were four separate divisions to be pro- 
vided: first, the statue of the goddess, which the building 
was designed to shelter; second, suitable decorations for the 
east and west pediments; third, the metopes, and, finally, 
a frieze which should surround the building inside the 
columns. 

There had existed for ages a wooden statue of Athena, 
the most sacred object of Athenian cult worship. Since it 
escaped the general destruction when the city was de- 
stroyed, it was probably taken with the women and children 
to the island for safety. In any event, it survived the 
calamity, and it is surmised that Pericles and Phidias hoped 
it might be replaced now by the new statue. In that they 
were mistaken, for the wooden figure remained as before 
the object of deepest veneration. However, the splendor 
of the statue now wrought by the hand of the master was 
highly praised by those who saw it. What finally became of 
it is unknown; the value of its material would be sure to 
tempt a conqueror. It was made of pure gold and ivory, 
and we know of it today only from descriptions left by 
classical writers. Some question whether or not we today 
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would appreciate chryselephantine statues as did the 
ancients; yet, in view of the unfailing taste of the Greeks, 
it is probable that they did not err in these. 

In 438 B. C. the cella of the Parthenon was ready to 
receive the statue, although the sculptors were occupied 
several years longer in decorating the temple. 

Behind the room devoted to Athena’s statue, there was 
another chamber, unconnected with the front cella. This 
contained the treasure of Athena, and the funds of the city 
of Athens. After the Delian Treasure was removed from 
the island and brought to the city, it was also stored here. 
This chamber served then as a deposit vault for the safe 
keeping of the funds of state and confederacy. Two 
financial boards were responsible for these treasuries, and 
to avoid temptation, they unsealed the door together, 
counted the valuables and together resealed the chamber, 
inscribing their account on a stela. Votive offerings of 
high value which had been presented to the goddess were 
kept in this treasury. 

The triangular surface formed at either end by the roof 
which sloped from the center, which we might designate as 
a gable, was known as the pediment; this was well suited 
to the art of the sculptor. It was natural that the themes 
chosen for the east and west pediments should be stories 
closely associated with Athena: the mythical tale of her 
birth, when she sprang forth, clad in full armour from the 
head of Zeus, occupied the eastern end. On the west was 
shown the contest waged between her and Poseidon for the 
privilege of naming the city—this to be the right of the one 
who should give the people the finest gift. Poseidon 
plunged his trident into the earth and the horse appeared; 
this was a princely gift, in view of its service to men. The 
chariot which the horse carried into battle rendered in- 
-fantry far less effective; then, too, the horse could draw 
burdens. Athena struck the earth with her spear and the 
olive tree sprang up. Man could be nourished with its fruit 
and its oil; when a wick was placed in a vessel of the oil, 
illumination was provided. Oil was used to anoint the body 
and the highly cherished prize at the game was a jar of the 


sacred oil. This was deemed the greater gift and Athena 
15 
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called the city Athens, for herself. These stories and many 
more besides the Athenians enjoyed, although they no longer 
accepted them as actual explanations. In honoring Athena 
they were honoring the fine spirit of their own country— 
for we have seen that city and state were the same. Just 
as we sing of Columbia, the gem of the ocean, and honor 
the spirit of our land symbolized as Columbia, so the 
Athenians exulted in the liberty and freedom and happiness 
of life as they knew it and lived it in their city dedicated 
to Athena. The sacred olive tree grew on the Acropolis; 
shoots from it were carefully planted along the Cephissus; 
it was one of the special duties of certain magistrates to 
care for the sacred trees. 

Metopes alternated with triglyphs in Dorie architecture. 
In this building they were four feet square. They might 
or might not be decorated. All were sculptured in the 
Parthenon and had mythical subjects found in the battle 
between the Greeks and Amazons and the strife between 
gods and heroes. 

Finally, the frieze that followed the exterior of the cella 
had a length of five hundred and twenty-four feet and was 
thirty-nine inches wide. Its general theme was the Pana- 
thenaic Procession that passed through the streets every 
four years on its way to the Acropolis, escorting the ship 
which bore as a mast the yeplos or robe which had been 
woven by maidens chosen from the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic families of the city. This was placed upon the statue 
of the goddess and the one which had been brought thither 
under similar conditions four years previous was removed. 

After Christianity became the state religion the Parthe- 
non was used as a church; later, it served as a mosque. 
Finally, in 1687, the Turks, then in possession of Greece, 
used it as an arsenal. During a bombardment of the city, a 
shell from a Venetian warship exploded in the powder 
stored herein, blowing the building into ruins. No effort 
was made to repair the damage and visitors and peasants 
alike were free to appropriate such fragments as they could 
convey away. It was under such circumstances that Lord 
Klgin of Scotland, having been sent as diplomat to Turkey 


in 101, obtained a firman to rescue Greek antiques. A 
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scathing denunciation was written by Byron when later 
these fragments were exported to England and purchased 
by the British Museum, where they are known today as the 
Elgin Marbles. Two hundred and forty-seven feet of the 
Panathenaic Frieze and fifteen of the metopes are among 
them, and it is claimed that Lord Elgin far exceeded the 
provisions of his permit to rescue the fragments when his 
workmen deliberately pried loose portions of sculpture still 
firmly in place on the Parthenon. Arguments justifying 
and condemning his action are still heard today, just as they 
have been ever since the first years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the affair was under way. Sufficient is it for us 
to remember the precarious condition in which the marbles 
then existed and the slight protection at that time given 
ancient remains in any country. It cannot be denied that 
the opportunity was eagerly seized by artists of western 
Europe to study these Greek masterpieces. Keats’ poems 
inspired by them mitigate in some measure the loss involved 
by their removal from Greece. 

It is proof that fine architecture needs little acre 
when, stripped of her sculptures that have never been sur- 
passed, the ruined Parthenon stands today the most perfect 
architectural accomplishment of man. 

There were other shrines and altars of which accounts 
are given and doubtless others wholly unknown to us. The 
Erechtheum remains, also in ruins. It has suffered by the 
action of time and far worse, the desecrations of men. For 
awhile this wonderful temple was appropriated as a Turk- 
ish harem. Its unusual shape is explained by the fact that 
shrines long venerated had to be sheltered by it. Erechtheus 
was a legendary hero of prehistoric Athens; one part of 
the temple was dedicated to him and his name was given to 
the building. One wing was sacred to Athena and con- 
tained the ancient wooden statue, previously mentioned. 
Another portion was sacred to Poseidon. Of the three 
‘‘norches,’’ the one known as the Porch of the Maidens, or 
Caryatids, is most familiar, figures being employed in the 
place of columns. Ordinarily it would be disturbing to see 
so heavy a burden borne by maidens, even though young 
and vigorous as these. It is because the artist succeeded, 
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through a happy pose, in eliminating this impression that 
his triumph has been so often praised. One of the most 
difficult accusations against the action of Lord Elgin to be 
met is that he had one of these marble maidens removed. 
It stands now in the British Museum, while another done 
in terra cotta has been substituted in its place. 

Visitors in all subsequent ages have gazed upon the 
Acropolis and mused upon the gifted race of men whose 
handiwork remains an inspiration to posterity. It is easy 
to imagine the deep pride which Athenians of the fifth 
century felt in these beautiful temples. The great sculptor 
whose work still incites the artist today to greater en- 
deavor was imprisoned by his townsmen for whom he had 
wrought with such masterly grace. The statesman who 
conceived making Athens ‘‘a school for Hellas,’’ died of 
the plague, to be sure, but already broken hearted at the 
failure of many of his cherished plans. The Long Walls 
were soon to be torn down by Sparta and presently the 
liberty-loving Athenians were destined even to fall under 
the leadership of a king—a conqueror from the land of 
the ‘‘barbarians.’’ Yet, while men argue today as they 
did twenty-three hundred years ago as to whether the ex- 
penditure of Delian funds for the beautification of Athens 
was justifiable, the city of Pericles has become the school, 
not only of Hellas, but of the art-loving world. 


PUBLIC LIFE 


[* this chapter we include that life wherein the Athenian 

associated with his fellowmen; for in antiquity social 
and political matters were not so distinctly separated as 
now. 

In referring to Athens as a democracy, this does not 
imply that it was organized after the manner of our cities, 
states and nation. Instead, it was man’s earliest attempt 
at self government. We find in ancient Athens the begin- 
ning of democracy, which even today we may often feel to 
be imperfect and incomplete. 

Not everyone in Athens participated in making laws 
and administrating the government. Naturally we would 
expect to find slaves eliminated from any share in public 
affairs. Women, likewise, had no voice whatever in the 
body politic, and throughout her life every woman had a 
guardian. However, only in the last few years in our own 
land have women been excluded from the specified category 
of ‘‘women, children and idiots,’’ to whom the right of 
suffrage was expressly denied. Third, aliens, or metics— 
outlanders—as they were called, could neither own land 
nor become citizens except when by special act, as a reward 
for commendable action or mark of distinction, the body of 
voters might confer upon some individual the rights of 
citizenship; when granted, these descended to his children. 

Athenian citizens, then, were men whose ancestors had 
been citizens, any and all metics upon whom citizenship had 
been bestowed, and the young men who each year attained 
~ their majority and were accepted into one of the ten tribes 
into which Cleisthenes had long since divided the people 
of Attica. During his leadership many foreigners were 
received in Athens as citizens with full rights; later the 
privilege was seldom granted. 

Various estimates are given for the probable population 
of Athens in the time of Pericles. The number of Athenian 
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citizens was not more than fifty thousand—perhaps several 
thousand less. 

It is often supposed that in this little state, at this 
period, men were freer to enjoy leisure and to devote them- 
selves to physical exercise and, to public affairs than has 
generally been possible. There can be no doubt but that 
such was the Athenian ideal—attained, however, like most 
ideals, only in part. Possibly one-third of all Athenians 
were exempt from the drudgery of toiling for a living and 
thereby free to devote themselves to matters of their own 
choosing; this may easily be too large a proportion. 

Slave labor was common to the ancient world; since it 
was also common to the modern world until less than a 
century ago, this need excite no surprise. The remarkable 
thing about it is that the Athenian law protected the slave 
to such an extent that if he were cruelly treated, he might 
take refuge at certain sanctuaries and ask to be resold to 
a more humane master—which request had to be granted. 
Slaves performed the hard and monotonous labor. Those 
who were refractory were sent to work in the silver mines 
at Laurium, whence Athens derived a considerable annual 
income. Here the conditions of life were so unfavorable 
that many of them quickly succumbed. Private families 
had one, two, or three, the wealthy possessing several. 
Many were owned by the state and served as messengers, 
clerks, police and in numerous other capacities. 

Men often owned slaves as an investment, renting them 
out to others; or the more intelligent might engage in in- 
dustries on their own account, paying a portion of their 
earnings to their owners. While it is no argument for the 
institution of slavery, the fact remains that, speaking gen- 
erally, slaves were never better treated than in ancient 
Athens. 

Being able to relegate to slaves many kinds of labor 
which fell ordinarily upon the people themselves, there 
were many Athenians who were able to follow their own 
inclinations. Nevertheless, thousands of others were farm- 
ers, tradespeople, artisans, following such callings as their 
abilities permitted. They even worked in the same sheps 
alongside of slaves and in appearance could not have been 
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distinguished from them. For no disgrace attached to 
slavery. Captives taken in war usually fell into slavery 
regardless of former condition. Some were offspring of 
slave parents; doubtless the majority were stolen by sailors 
and offered at various marts for sale. 

At least two-thirds of Athens’ citizens went daily about 
their humble pursuits, much as the majority of people have 
always done and still do. Those possessed of enough means 
to indulge their own preferences liked to spend their time 
with their associates, the requirements of life being simple 
in ancient Greece. Houses were simple, clothing, due to 
the warm climate, slight. Food was plain and eighteen 
cents per day was considered a living wage. Thus, a small 
competency was sufficient to enable one to follow a life of 
leisure. 

It being customary to retire early, men were about their 
affairs at day-break. To be sure of finding an acquaintance 
at home, it was usual to call upon him shortly after dawn. 
When the sun was well up one went to the Agora and the 
marketing was done, for by noon the buying and selling 
were over for the day. Having had a slight repast of 
bread dipped in wine upon rising, the citizen came home 
for a frugal meal with his family, taking a siesta at noon, 
which was rest rather than a nap. In the afternoon the 
gymnasia and baths were visited and groves—similar to 
our parks—wherein philosophers expounded their theories 
of the universe or discussed public questions. At night, 
one either dined with friends or entertained them in turn; 
as a third choice, one could always dine with one’s family. 
Such was the course of the day in Athens of the fifth 
century. 

However, being as he was vitally interested in public 
affairs, the city dweller had numerous demands upon his 
_ time beyond such a daily routine as this. Meetings of As- 
sembly, Boule, some board or committee often required 
his attendance; he might serve on the jury or be active 
in military affairs. 

All citizens over twenty years of age as a matter of 
course belonged to the Assembly or Ecclesia. Upon be- 
coming of age and accepted by their tribe they were eligi- 
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ble to this body, but as a matter of fact, two years of 
military service was required of youths, so that not until 
twenty were they able to avail themselves of this privi- 
lege. 

It was manifestly impossible for every citizen in country 
or village to attend all regular meetings of the Assembly ; 
nor could the working man take the time to do so, regardless 
of his rights. Six thousand must be in attendance when 
matters of vital importance were pending, lacking which, 
officers went to the Agora and hurried loiterers along to 
the Pnyx—the hill on whose flat top the meeting was held 
in early times. After spacious theaters were built, these 
afforded convenient meeting places. At this time there was 
no fee paid those who attended the Ecclesia, but in the 
fourth century a small one was provided. Pressing affairs 
awaited the Assembly; questions of peace or war, the ex- 
pediency of treaties and alliances, financial questions and 
other measures involving the public weal were settled here. 
To expedite business, the Boule presented the program for 
the day and all new measures had to be previously intro- 
duced to this smaller body before being presented to the 
entire assembly of voters. Voting was by raising the hand 
except in cases of ostracism or questions of equal gravity. 
Cleisthenes had expanded Solon’s Council of 401 to 500. 
To be eligible a citizen must be thirty years of age and in 
good standing. Fifty were chosen yearly from each of the 
ten tribes, or demes—having to pass the scrutiny of the 
outgoing Boule before they could take oath of office. Their 
meetings were held in a circular building in the Agora, 
known as the Tholos. Since five hundred was thought too 
unwieldy a body to transact daily business for the state, 
at the beginning of the official year—about the first of July 
—they were divided into ten groups of fifty each, some from 
each tribe being included in every group. The Athenian 
year was divided into ten divisions, instead of twelve, as 
with us, and each of these groups served for one such 
period, one-tenth of the year. Every day the fifty who 
were serving chose their chairman, who for twenty-four 
hours was chief man, entrusted with the seal of the state 
and keys to the treasuries. As the last hour ended, these 
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were given over to the chairman next succeeding. The 
Greeks were ever on their guard against the danger of 
bribery and it is doubtful if any people were ever more 
’ susceptible to a bribe. The utmost vigilance was exer- 
cised to protect the state against this form of corruption. 

The Boule received foreign embassies, heard reports, 
considered measures which were brought before them prior 
to presentation to the Assembly, for which they prepared 
the program and carried out decrees. 

During the period for which they served—one-tenth of 
the entire year—members of the Boule were served their 
meals in their meetinghouse, at public expense, were paid 
about fifteen cents per day, and were entitled to front seats 
at the theater. 

Although the nine archons were still retained, their 
authority was much diminished. In 487 B. C. a constitu- 
tional act was carried by which duties which had formerly 
been entrusted to the archons were transferred to ten gen- 
erals. Wix-archons, who were constitutionally prohibited 
from serving again, agitated the measure, which purported 
to be more democratic than the existing plan. Instead 
of having archons elected, they were to be chosen by lot, 
each deme supplying the names of candidates; all names 
submitted by the ten demes were to be put in an urn and 
the nine chosen by lot. This meant that instead of having 
their most experienced men in these positions, obscure and 
inexperienced persons were obtained. By the creation of 
the ten generals, however, certain ambitious ex-archons 
were able to insure their own participation in vital matters, 
for they were elected by the Assembly and there was noth- 
ing to prevent them from serving again and again, as long 
as they could carry the majority vote. They commanded 
the army and navy and had charge of war preparations; 
many other duties previously discharged by the archons 
~ were transferred to them. The Assembly might delegate 
one of the ten to serve alone as commander of the forces, 
and it was in the capacity of general that Pericles re- 
mained at the head of the Athenian government for many 
years. Fortunately, his clear insight and fine feeling led 
him ordinarily aright. The people as a whole believed in 
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him and gave him their support much longer than was 
usually the case of any leader. 

Another opening for the public-spirited citizen was the 
courts which were different entirely from ours. In the first: 
place, there was no judge; in the second, no panel of jurors 
was ever less than two hundred and one and most contained 
five hundred and one. Here again it was found necessary 
to take precaution against bribes; further, arrogant aristo- 
erats would have dared to override small juries; finally, the 
Athenians felt that their courts should reflect the democracy 
which they served and be as representative of the body 
politic as possible. The word representative may be mis- 
leading, since they never understood representative govern- 
ment at all as we practise it. All citizens made up their 
states; all were supposed to be present and participate in 
making the laws. The courts were to be little democracies, 
serving the larger one. 

Six hundred jurors were chosen by lot from those who 
came forward, expressing in this way their willingness to 
act. This number selected from each of the ten tribes made 
up six thousand; one thousand being held as substitutes ; 
the rest were in daily service. To make the juries repre- 
sentative of both rich and poor, Pericles established the 
payment of a small sum—about six cents per day—to enable 
the poor to serve. 

The testimony of witnesses was taken before the case 
was tried, they only appearing to testify to the veracity of 
the report they had previously given. Plaintiff and defend- 
ant had each to plead his own case, there being no lawyers, 
as at present, to present them. To be sure, a class of 
bright-witted men grew up who wrote out pleas for men, 
but each must deliver his own before the jurors. 

To minimize the chance of corruption, until the day of 
the hearing, no panel of jurors knew what cases they were 
to hear. There was no room for equivocation: the entire 
body of five hundred and one voted on a man’s guilt: yes 
or no—there could be no half-way attitude. The ballot was 
secret, each juror having two tokens, one with a hole bored 
in it, the other solid; both looked alike and they filed past 
two urns, one for guilty, the other for acquittal; when all 
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were deposited the count determined the result. If guilty, 
the punishment was next considered; one side asked for 
the heaviest possible; the other for the lightest, and here 
again a similar casting of tokens settled which treatment 
advocated should be meted out. 

The Athenians loved argument and the procedure of the 
courts fascinated them. There grew up in the city a large 
body of citizens accustomed to hearing pleas and, without 
deliberation among themselves, to giving verdicts. It was 
experience that enabled them to display efficiency in the 
Assembly when concerns of serious importance were at 
stake. The Assembly was a highly critical body, jeering 
and ridiculing a mispronounced word. Small wonder is it 
that these people became skillful in their use of words, 
saying precisely what they meant and developing a sensitive 
feeling for language fitly spoken. 

There were other directions in which one’s energies 
might be absorbed besides serving the state in official, legis- 
lative or judicial capacities. Large business interests were 
at stake and the Athenian who himself did not buy or sell 
might be vitally interested in commercial activities which 
were carried on by others. To be sure, importing was 
largely in the hands of metics, thousands of them dwelling 
in Hellas for the sole purpose of carrying on trade. They 
were likely, also, to be the money changers, having their 
tables set up in the Agora, where letters of credit could be 
obtained; foreign money converted into Athens coin or 
vice versa. The ancient and modern Greek word for banker 
comes from a word meaning table-man, as these money 
changers were called. ‘‘Whose table do you go to?’’ might 
be asked one by a friend, as we would inquire which bank 
an acquaintance preferred. The comedy writers who satir- 
ized everything and everybody, provoked mirth by referring 
to those who liked to stand around these tables heaped with - 
precious metal as if they were themselves heavily involved 
in high finance. 

On occasion of festivals and holidays all business ceased 
and courts were adjourned. These averaged possibly one 
per week. The Athenian regarded amusement and diversion 
as necessary as anything else and his well-rounded life 
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included play as well as work or business. The festivals 
were always associated in some way with religion and 
involved the prosperity and welfare of the state. Keenly 
watchful for signs from their deities, many were the times 
when the Assembly adjourned because lightning, an earth- 
quake or even rain interrupted their proceedings with 
apparent disapproval. 


PRIVATE LIFE 


We have found that the private houses in ancient Athens 
of the fifth century were of the simplest character. 
Somewhat later, due to outside influences, finer dwellings 
were built. This was after the hold of earlier traditions 
had materially relaxed. 

From the street the dwelling presented only a blank 
wall, unless it had an upper story, in which case narrow 
slits of windows admitted air and light to upper rooms; 
not infrequently such upper stories overhung the street. 
Asa rule, only a door pierced the otherwise unbroken street 
wall. This admitted to a vestibule; watched by a slave to 
exclude any intrusion on the privacy of the household. 
Through the vestibule one reached a court, and it was 
around this that the various living rooms were arranged. 
Larger and more pretentious houses had two courts—the 
first for the men, the second for the wife and children, The 
majority seem to have had but one, which was open to 
the sky. ‘Thence came the light and air which illuminated 
the rooms and ventilated them. In this court was an altar, 
raised to Zeus of the Household. Here sacrifices were 
offered by the father or head of the family. 

In the court the family usually had their noonday meal, 
unless guests were present; under which circumstances the 
wife would remain with her daughters in seclusion. Here, 
when the men were absent, the wife sat at her loom or 
performed her various family duties. 

From our viewpoint, some of the rooms, especially those 
_used as sleeping chambers, were but cells, dark and poorly 
ventilated. They might be provided with doors or might 
simply have curtains to screen them from the court. 
Houses were designed as places in which to eat and sleep, 
so far as the men were concerned. The boys were in school 
from their early years. The mother and the girls were 
relegated to the background, being always of secondary 
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importance in the Greek household. While their seclu- 
sion was not as complete as that of Turkish women 
until the last few years, it was fostered as far as possi- 
ble. 

The furniture was scanty, compared to what is ordi- 
narily regarded as essential in present-day households. 
Couches were not only used for sleeping, but upon them 
the men reclined when they dined. The most comfortable 
chair, equipped with back and arms, was known as the 
thronos, whence our word throne. Tables were brought in 
by slaves when the meal was served and removed later. 
Vases and a variety of vessels were used for different pur- 
poses. These were uniformly pleasing in line and decora- 
tion. While fewer articles were considered necessary for 
family comfort, those which were provided were artistic 
and satisfying to the eye. 

Meals were frugal. Little meat was used on the table 
except on festival occasions; then lamb and goat were in 
demand. Fish was a favorite article of diet in all seacoast 
towns. In order that it should be fresh, it was customary 
to ring a bell when the fishing boats came in and their catch 
was distributed in order that all might supply themselves. 
An amusing story is told of a musicale which was being 
given by an accomplished musician, his studio not far away 
from the fish market. When the bell announcing the arrival 
of a fresh supply of this favorite food was heard, the listen- 
ers sprang from their seats and rushed forth so not to lose 
their opportunity. One deaf man remained and when the 
musician thanked him for his courtesy of staying even 
though the fish bell had rung, as quickly as the sound of 
these words penetrated, he too rushed away, scarcely wait- 
ing to thank his informer. 

Honey was used in place of sugar; cakes made of honey 
and crushed sesame seeds were much enjoyed. Olive oil 
took the place of butter, being used with bread and for 
cooking purposes. The fruit of the olive tree and figs, 
whether fresh or dried, were important articles of food. 
Many vegetables were available. Altogether, the Greek ate 
to live; few among them lived to eat. The feasts which 
were so popular were pleasurable not so much for the food 
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which was served as for the wit and entertainment 
provided largely by the guests themselves. 

When a citizen entertained his friends, slaves were dis- 
patched to bid them come to dine, or he himself would 
ask acquaintances to repair to his house, taking advantage 
of chance meeting at the fish stall, in the Agora, at the 
gymnasium or grove. While his own slave might be pro- 
ficient enough to do family cooking, he would engage a 
special cook, many of whom were available. The choicest 
cooking was done by Sicilians at this period, as today 
French chefs are accredited with being most proficient. The 
cook would bring with him his own assistants and these 
would serve the dinner, being thoroughly trained and 
experienced in culinary arts. 

The host and his guests would recline on couches placed 
on three sides of a table, from which they were served. 
After a substantial course had been eaten, this was re- 
moved and other tables brought in laden with a variety of 
desserts: fruits, fresh and dried; sweetmeats, honey cakes 
and particularly wine, which was always mixed with water, 
equal parts ordinarily used. The wines, rather thick and 
syrupy, were improved by being thus diluted. 

The guests being warmed by the good wine, a lyre 
might be passed around and each in turn would sing some 
song or contribute some story. Sometimes dancers and pro- 
fessional entertainers were engaged, but more often the 
conversation of the guests provided the entertainment. 
Every boy of good education was trained to enjoy music 
and was able at least to sing some ode or popular song 
from the chorus of a recent play. 

Family gatherings were usual on the occasion of a 
wedding or at the naming of a child. A custom obtained 
in Greece that would seem most repulsive to people today: a 
father could refuse to bring up a child if he chose. Sons 
were always desired provided they were healthy and in no 
way crippled. Weaklings and girls were often exposed— 
left in certain places, to be taken by anyone who wished 
to bring them up, either as slaves or for other purposes. 
Few were left to die because there was profit in exploiting 
them. Mothers would frequently leave with them some 
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token, by which in later years they might be identified and 
a plot of which the people seem never to have wearied was 
the later finding and claiming some child which in infancy 
had been exposed. 

At the age of six the little boys were started off to school 
under the care of a pedagogue—not a teacher but a guard- 
ian, who carried the boy’s wax tablet and such other mate- 
rial as he might use. He instructed his charge to walk along 
the street with his eyes on the ground and to deport himself 
according to the accepted standards of his time. However, 
the little girls were not sent to school. They remained 
at home and their mothers instructed them, in course of 
time, in such domestic arts as were required: how to weave 
and spin, how to look after the household and to manage 
the slaves. ‘‘To see as little, to hear as little and to ask 
as few questions as possible’’ was held up to girls as the 
ideal. It is easy to understand why it was, after genera- 
tions of such procedure, that Athenian wives were not com- 
panionable for their husbands—who sought among men for 
intelligent company. That woman who was never men- 
tioned was most highly esteemed; it was said that if a 
woman were to go along the street, it should be only when 
men would say: ‘‘Whose mother is she?’’ Never, ‘‘ Whose 
wife?’’ 

To be sure, women were allowed to attend the tragedies, 
and there were festivals wherein they alone participated. 
Matrons and maidens had a part in the great Panathenaic 
festival every four years; they entertained their friends 
at luncheon and visited one another, and, in spite of the 
prevailing ideas, did go about to some extent, always ac- 
companied by slaves. Their seclusion and lack of training 
save for the simple duties of child raising and home keeping, 
presented one of the darker aspects of Athenian life. 

The clothing of both men and women was slight. Men 
wore a tunic and a himation. The tunic was fuller and 
looser than a shirt; it had two armholes in it and hung 
from the shoulder, falling to the knees; it was often 
belted. Over this was thrown the himation, an oblong piece 
of cloth, which when properly donned, gave the graceful 
effect seen in Greek statuary. The skill with which the 
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robe was put on gave it its distinction. Sandals were 
usually worn and head coverings seldom. The men wore 
beards. Youths allowed their locks to grow long upon their 
shoulders if they were gay young bloods who wished to be 
regarded as dandies. Those of simpler tastes would not 
make themselves so conspicuous. 

The clothing of women, likewise, was simple. An under 
garment, more ample than the men’s tunic, sufficed at 
home: when occupied with household duties; a robe was 
added for complete attire; sandals were worn and jewelry. 
These graceful garments allowed the lines of the human 
body to be revealed as the person moved along. There 
can be no question but that the perfection of the sculptor 
was facilitated by the fact that these were ever before him. 
One cannot imagine such consummate masters of the 
human form to have developed in a cold country where the 
people were swathed in heavy, often bunglesome, apparel. 


FESTIVALS 


| Bee associated with the worship of the gods 
were common to all Hellenes; the majority of them were 
local in character, but as time went on there was a tendency 
to make the more important of them the occasion of gen- 
eral gatherings and to invite the participation of all states. 
Four such great national gatherings resulted: the ones held 
at Delphi, at Nemea, at the Isthmus of Corinth and at 
Olympia. | 

Because the Greeks were naturally athletic and fro 
remotest times valued bodily development, it seemed to 
them that the gods whom they conceived as exalted beings, 
perfected but similar to themselves, would likewise find 
pleasure in contests of athletic skill. So such rivalries were 
a part of all their festivals. 

Attica joined with other Hellenic states in the Pan- 
Hellenic or all-Greek celebrations; however, in our study 
of Athens in the age of Pericles we are concerned merely 
with those peculiarly her own. The first of these, as might 
be expected in view of the important place held by Athena, 
was the Panathenaic festival that was observed each year 
in the summer, early in July, but was made the occasion 
of unusual preparation and ceremony every fourth year— 
the third in the Olympiad. Each fourth year the festivities 
lasted five or six days. Contests among boys were held, 
including foot-races, Jumping and the like; others among 
youths added discus-throwing, wrestling and spear throw- 
ing. Men also contested for first place in all these forms 
of athletics and had races in full armour.* The coveted 
prize was a jar of oil from the sacred trees which were 
supposed to have sprouted from the olive tree on the 
Acropolis. 

On another day competitions took place in the Odeum— 
the Hall of Music. Here portions of the Homeric poems 
would be rendered, a prize given to the one who most 
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perfectly recited selections from these beloved epics. We 
have seen that during the age of Pisistratus it was de- 
termined that only the Iliad and the Odyssey should be 
repeated at the celebration of Athena’; this resulted in these 
poems being left untouched, as a rule, by the dramatists 
who sought subjects for their plays in the legendary age, 
among the numerous epics which were produced in imitation 
of Homer. 

Contests among singers who sang to the accompaniment 
of the harp, among others who played the lyre and the flute 
—such musical performances as these completed the day. 
A wreath of olive leaves and small sums of money were 
awarded the victors. 

We know that one night was given over to merriment, 
singing and dancing and to a competition among teams of 
torch-runners; a blazing torch was passed along from one 
to another in the line, never permitted to be extinguished; 
the lines accomplishing the feat in the shortest time were 
winners. This feature of a festival held five hundred years 
before our era has suggested a theme to poets and artists 
in all subsequent ages. Sculptors have used it again and 
again, typifying progress; poets have repeated it, each 
seeing his own age as one of the torch-bearers, passing on 
to the future the achievements of his time. The grave 
responsibility of never allowing the torch to go out is 
always emphasized as well as the joy of transmitting it. 

But the day of days in the Panathenaic festival was the 
one wherein the long procession wound through the streets 
to the Acropolis, to escort the peplos or robe to the Acrop- 
olis, where it was placed upon the beautiful statue of the 
goddess in the Parthenon. Almost every man, woman and 
child in the city looked forward to some day when each 
would have a prominent part in that splendid procession, 

_or else recalled with pride some past occasion when he had 
so participated. First came the cavalry, every horse and 
his rider looking his best; then followed those who had 
been fortunate in winning the various contests in the days 
preceding, wearing their wreaths; the officials of Athens 
and the City Fathers bore branches of olives; the ship with 
the new robe as its mast moved along the street on wheels 
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—after the manner of our floats; maidens of the oldest 
and most respected families came next, gracefully bearing 
on their heads the baskets containing articles used in the 
sacrifice. Matrons followed, wives of metics carrying their 
parasols and stools: for there are no seats provided. The 
line was completed by all the people of Athens and all the 
visitors who had chosen this time to come to the city to 
enjoy the festival, which closed with a regatta at the 
Peireus. 

Many impressive processions have doubtless taken place 
in the past of which we have little or no knowledge. The 
reason why this one has lingered in the memory of men is 
that it was chosen by the great sculptor Phidias as the 
theme for the frieze to adorn the Parthenon. It is safe 
to say that this was the most remarkable frieze ever exe- 
cuted, in any age, by any people. Five hundred and twenty- 
four feet in length, over three feet in width, the whole cut 
in limestone, it was necessary to enlist the services of many 
sculptors in the undertaking. Phidias was able to imbue 
them with his spirit and prevent any detail from being 
allowed to subordinate the effect of the work as a whole. 

‘To avoid the monotony of a procession, the master 
artist has arranged the groups not uniformly in actual 
march, but often in various preparations for it. We see, 
for example, magistrates and priests in their official attire, 
men leading animals for the sacrifice, youths bringing jars 
of water, girls carrying baskets of other necessities for the 
religious service, knights with their spirited horses, and 
groups of deities seated, inspecting the changing scene. .. . 
The sculptors alike of pediment and frieze did not aim to 
produce, in any popular sense, the utmost grace or physical 
loveliness; in these qualities they were surpassed by later 
artists. Their object was a beauty that would appeal to 
the highest intellectual and moral perception of the age, 
that would make the spectators think of pure and noble 
things. Prime requisites were dignity, sobriety, and self- 
restraint.’’* 

The portion of the frieze that was placed on the west 
side is still in place; over two hundred feet of the rest are 
now in the British Museum, a part of the Elgin Marbles; 
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portions are wholly destroyed. It is difficult to forgive the 
depredations of man that have prevented this priceless 
work from remaining through the ages a monument to the 
greatness of Athens. 

The other great public occasion in this city, peopled by 
men who sought ever to give their minds and bodies fullest 
exercise, was the Greater Dionysia, which took place in 
March every year. The god Dionysus was not originally 
of the Hellenic pantheon. He came into Greece in the 
sixth century from Thrace. Later myths made him a son of 
Zeus and explained his long absence from Hellas, to which 
he had finally returned. To a people closely concerned 
with agriculture the yearly round of sowing and reaping 
is important. There is something mysterious about the 
latent spirit of life which seems to sleep during winter and 
awakens in the spring; again, when the harvest is over, it 
was natural for the people to be mindful of the beings they 
conceived as having prospered them and given the bounty. 
So in December, when the grapes had been harvested and 
the wine made, it was then that the villagers of Attica had 
their festivity in honor of Dionysus, the god of the wine; 
he was regarded as having first taught men how to plant 
the vines and make the delicious grapes into wine; the 
spirit of the god was thought to manifest through this 
beverage and to make people capable of doing more than 
would be possible without his presence. The rural merry- 
making was boisterous; songs were sung and after awhile 
troops of singers went the rounds of villages, singing new 
songs composed for the occasion. 

In the spring it was time to awaken the spirit of life 
and celebrate the resurrection of all vegetation. Here again 
the god of wine was extolled and the festival held in his 
honor. Out of the rude songs which had earlier been sung 
and the dancing by those generally attired in the skins of 
goats—since the tutor and companion of Dionysus was a 
legendary creature, half-man, half-goat—drama had its 
birth. At first someone would fill in the pause when the 
singers rested with something improvised for the occasion, 
some humorous tale or crude jest; the advantage of this 
was soon recognized and developed. Such an improvisor 
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merged into an actor, whom the chorus accompanied; a sec- 
ond actor was added. Only three were ever permitted in 
Greece, although these might each play two or three roles. 
Singing, dancing and the speeches of the actors made 
up Greek tragedy—which word originally signified goat- 
Song. 

Although Greek drama is given extended attention in 
another place, it would be impossible to conceive of Athens 
in the age of Pericles without some understanding of the 
importance of this regularly recurring March festival. 
Foreigners made it an object to visit Athens at this time. 
The holiday lasted most of the week, for there were cere- 
monies preceding the days given over to presentation of 
plays. Weeks earlier, a city official had selected three 
from a possible dozen names of men who would be allowed 
to compete for the prize offered for the finest set of 
dramas, each set including three tragedies and a comedy. 
The expense of providing the chorus of twenty-five or 
thirty young men, supplying their costumes and training 
them for participation in the plays was borne by some 
wealthy man, this being a duty placed by the state upon the 
rich, who deemed it an honor to serve in this way. From one 
aristocratic family to another the responsibility of train- 
ing the chorus fell. <A tripod was presented to him who 
had provided the most perfect chorus and the recipients 
were so proud of their accomplishment that the tripods 
were usually presented back to the state with an appro- 
priate pedestal or monument; many of them found their 
way to the Street of the Tripods, so-called on this account. 
Some were placed in public buildings. <A principal actor 
was assigned for each playwright, he choosing his two 
assistants. 

When the three great days came round, at dawn the 
people began to stream into the theater. Although owned 
by the city, theaters were leased to someone who took care 
of them and who therefore charged a small admission fee. 
Regarding attendance at the plays incumbent upon all citi- 
zens, Pericles had a measure passed according to which 
anyone who found the fee a burden might receive it at public 
expense. Certain seats were reserved for officials of one 
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kind and another. The seat of honor was bestowed upon 
the priest of Dionysus. 

We are told that thirty thousand people used to sit 
through the three days wherein the plays were given, eager 
for every word. No audience was ever more critical. Good 
actors and plays were applauded; poor ones were hissed off 
the stage. A misspoken word, an error, were instantly re- 
sented. Never did they tire of hearing the same stories 
given over and over again in new guises. Indeed, given as 
the plays were in open theaters, the wind might blow an 
actor’s robe before him and muffle his words; it was essen- 
tial that the audience be able to pick up the thread and 
follow on. To make themselves visible to all, actors wore 
buskins that raised them considerably higher up; they 
padded themselves out and wore huge masks since mere 
facial expression could not be seen from the upper tiers in 
a theater accommodating thirty thousand. Every word could 
be heard—except as just mentioned, when a breeze would 
carry the actor’s voice out to the fields beyond. 

‘“‘The whole morning will be occupied by one set of 
tragedies. Comedy will follow in the afternoon after lunch. 
Tomorrow, another set of tragedies in the morning, other 
comedy in the afternoon; and so for the third day. Re- 
member that such festival takes place only once in the 
Veatiar ... 

‘‘On the level floor moves the chorus; on the low stage, 
or on the level itself, are the actors; and merciless in its 
criticism is the audience in the seats. The performers, be 
it premised, are all men. If the piece is strong and good, 
the language and the thoughts noble, and if the actor is 
effective, the spectators yield themselves up freely to the 
pathos and excitement, the feelings of pity and fear aroused 
by the piece. They will be hushed in profound silence or 
they will weep and start up and sway themselves about 
when the action reaches its climax. They applaud by clap- 
ping their hands. ... But, if the piece is poor, they 
whistle, kick their heels against the seats, and drive it from 
the stage. To use their own words, they ‘throw it out.’ If 
it is simply indifferent, they bring out their refreshments 
and go on eating their fruit or confectionery and drinking 
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their wine. If they greatly disapprove of an actor, they 
not only whistle and cluck but in extreme cases they pelt 
him with figs, nuts, grapes or olives.’” 

To this festival and the form it grew to assume of 
holding contests among playwrights, posterity owes the 
masterpieces of Greek drama that have come down to us. 
True, of the ninety plays written by Auschylus, only seven 
survive; and of the hundred which are known to have been 
produced by Sophocles, the contemporary of Pericles and 
matchless writer of tragedy, but seven now remain. Yet 
these few have proved a priceless boon and have had tre- 
mendous influence upon subsequent drama. 

There were other festivals—the Lenzan, held in Janu- 
ary when the vats of wine made in the preceding year were 
opened. This is shown to have been an ancient observance 
which in all probability had its origin among the AXgeans. 
The wine-opening ceremony was later attached to it, but it 
had once been an occasion for appeasing the dead. It would 
be interesting to trace all known rites of the Greeks to their 
earliest beginnings, but it would require much time for such 
detailed investigation. For the picture we are endeavoring 
to gain of the foremost city of the Hellenes at the height of 
its power it is more necessary to hold in mind the Panathe- 
naic festival in July, attended with much elaboration every 
fourth year: and the yearly celebration of the rites of 
Dionysus, in whose honor plays were written and choruses 
trained. 


*Probably survival of a war dance of victory. 
1Botsford: Hellenic History, p. 272. 
2Tucker: Life in Ancient Athens, p, 233. 

z See p. 531. 


ATHENIAN EDUCATION 


HERE is sometimes a tendency to regard education as 

pertaining to childhood and youth, a preparation com- 
pleted before the duties of life are assumed. Latterly there 
has been a wider acceptance on the part of people gen- 
erally that education continues throughout life. This view 
was held by men in the age of Pericles. 

At the age of six, as we have seen, little boys were 
started off to school under the charge of their pedagogues, 
who remained during the session and accompanied them to 
and fro. Having learned their letters, the children were 
taught to read and write and then spent several years learn- 
ing the Greek epics. There was little writing done by them 
and little written material was used by them. Their train- 
ing was largely oral to the end that they should be able 
to recite acceptably the poems of Homer. At the age or 
thirteen, music was added to their studies; singing was 
taught them and they learned to play the lyre, this never 
with the idea of preparing them to perform before others, 
although, as a matter of course, this resulted; but the pri- 
mary object of instructing them in music was that each 
one would be able to appreciate it and so be the better 
able to enjoy life. This gives us the key to all Athenian 
education, for there was not the least thing in common 
between the attitude of the Greeks and that of the ancient 
Egyptians. The Egyptian struggled to have one of his sons 
educated for the sole purpose of rendering him exempt 
from arduous toil. The Athenian educated his son so that 
he might become a good citizen, and, through mental and 
physical development, derive more pleasure out of 
existence. 

Throughout these years wherein the boys were sent 
regularly to school they received physical training; all were 
taught to swim and became proficient in the many athletic 
sports that made up so large a part of Hellenic activity. | 
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Arriving at sixteen years of age or thereabouts, those 
who must become wage earners entered upon their labors 
of whatever kind, unless, to be sure, necessity had set them 
earlier to the task of making their living. There was no 
public supervision of schools in Athens nor any absolute 
requirement placed upon parents to educate their children. 
The law stipulated that if a parent had not given his son 
some education and taught him a trade, the son was not 
required to render him support in his old age. It was 
much to the credit of the people that, without legal require- 
ment, so highly was education valued, as a rule all boys 
were sent to elementary schools and learned to read and 
write. 

Youths not compelled to terminate their schooling at 
the age of sixteen—sons of well-to-do-families—attached 
themselves to trainers who developed them along athletic 
lines; at the same time, they studied with teachers of 
rhetoric, who directed their abilities in the field of oratory. 

At the age of eighteen, the Athenian boy reached his 
majority and was received into one of the ten demes, or 
tribes, of Attica. It was then that he took the oath of citi- 
zenship. ‘‘Along with all other young men of the same 
year—who perhaps numbered about a thousand—he is 
marched to a temple, where he takes an oath that he will 
not disgrace his arms, or desert his comrades in battle, and 
that he will obey orders, keep the laws and assist in their 
being kept, and defend and honour the shrines. Clad in a 
regulation mantle and hat he becomes a_ probationary 
soldier.’”* 

All youths were required to spend two years in military 
service and until they were sixty belonged to the army, 
although it was seldom that men above fifty were called 
out; and during years of peace, military life sat tightly 
upon them. 

However, we may feel sure that it was not training such 
as this that Pericles had in mind when he made his cele- 
brated address on the greatness of Athens, on which occa- 
sion he had said: ‘‘To sum up, I may say: Athens is the 
school of Hellas.’? While we know less about them, we 
may feel reasonably certain that boys of Corinth and 
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numerous other Hellenic towns received training that would 
compare favorably with that received in Athens up to this 
point. We can but think that Pericles referred more espe- 
cially to unique opportunities presented in Athens to those 
who had passed this preliminary stage and who, instead 
of regarding their education as completed, were eager for 
further enlightenment. 

This was supplied in a variety of ways. The gym- 
nasiums were frequented by men throughout their lives, so 
that physical development did not cease but was conceded 
to be as essential as food or air. Wherever athletic con- 
tests were held, there men of all ages might be found; and, 
manifestly, constant practice was necessary for those who 
would excel at the great national festivals. 

The importance of the theater has already been seen. 
In an age before the existence of newspapers or magazines 
or any of the current literature that serves so many pur- 
poses now, public opinion was molded by the drama and 
by means of it the people as a whole became familiar with 
their legendary and traditional past. Standards were 
raised and character developed through the ideals set forth 
on the stage. Comedy served the purpose of our cartoons, 
ridiculing the weaknesses and follies of the age. 

The festivals were instructive. Not only were religious 
rites solemnized but around these gatherings the gifted as- 
sembled. It was to audiences that convened at Olympia to 
celebrate the Olympian games that Herodotus read of his 
journeyings into distant lands and communicated his im- 
pressions to his countrymen. At all the Pan-Hellenic festi- 
vals there was much to see and hear: still, since these were 
held outside of Athens, only those peculiar to her could 
justly be mentioned here. 

Probably, beyond the advantages of her plays and Attic 
gatherings, Pericles had in mind the pleasant groves and 

-the stoas where famous teachers lectured to those who came 
to listen. Since the state was governed by and for the 
people, there was a greater demand put upon the average 
citizen than where government was in the hands of a few. 
To be able to sway an audience, one must be a good orator. 
To carry one’s measures in face of opposition, he must be 
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able to think quickly and present a logical case. To argue 
his cause to the jury, he must be capable of effectively stat- 
ing his arguments. For these reasons, in the fifth century, 
there had been felt a need of specific training in logic and 
in oratory. The Sophists had arisen to meet it. 

Previously wise men had taught without thought of 
compensation, leaving it for their pupils to make voluntary 
gifts. These Sophists were traveling teachers who came 
from other cities and offered instruction for high tuition. 
This laid them open to some criticism but more were they 
criticized because they taught their pupils to argue a weak 
cause as well as a just one; they taught that every man 
must be the judge of his own acts and must judge of his 
own course and conduct, thus loosening the hold of tradition 
and the past. They were a natural outgrowth of the times 
and while some of them were doubtless superficial and 
flippant, others among them were earnest and efficient 
instructors. 

In his lecture delivered some years ago at Columbia 
Dr. Smith happily summarized the educational advantages 
of Athens in the fifth century and we cannot do better than 
to quote his words: 

‘‘Hiveryday life at Athens was a sort of university 
course: the theatrical exhibitions and the beautiful proces- 
sions on festal days, the daily sessions of the law-courts in 
which Athens transacted the legal business of her wide- 
spread empire, the frequent meetings of the assemblies of 
the people to decide the weightiest matters whether of war 
or peace, the athletic exercises and contests, the schools of 
the Sophists and of the philosophers, the noble art with 
which all the public places were adorned—with such an en- 
vironment the people were at school all the time. And the 
dest of it all was that with them it was not only business 
but recreation. One of their chief pastimes was listening 
to the orators, delighting in the keen and brilliant fencing 
of the Ecclesia as at a spectacle. All this was part of ‘the 
busy, rhythmic, colored life of Greece.’ It made life for 
the Athenians a sort of perpetual holiday. If one is asked 
for the proofs that the Attic demos had such artistic and 
literary taste beyond other peoples, it is enough to say that 
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Pericles and Demosthenes swayed them as no other speak- 
ers; that for them were composed the Agamemnon and 
Prometheus, the Antigone and Gdipus Rex; for them 
Thucydides wrote his immortal history and Plato his in- 
comparable dialogues; for their delectation Ictimus built 
and Phidias adorned with marble sculptures the Par- 
thenon.’ ’”* 


1Tucker: Life in Ancient Athens. 
2Chas. F. Smith: Oratory; Greek Literature, Columbia University. 


FROM PERICLES’ MEMORIAL SPEECH* 


“T WILL speak first of our ancestors, for it is right and 
seemly that now, when we are lamenting the dead, a 
tribute should be paid to their memory. There has never 
been a time when they did not inhabit this land, which by 
their valour they have handed down from generation to 
generation, and we have received from them a free state. 
But if they were worthy of praise, still more were our 
fathers, who added to their inheritance, and after many a 
struggle transmitted to us their sons this great empire. 
And we ourselves assembled here today, who are still most 
of us in the vigour of life, have carried the work of improve- 
ment further, and have richly endowed our city with all 
things, so that she is sufficient for herself both in peace and 
war. Of the military exploits by which our various posses- 
sions were acquired, or of the energy with which we or our 
fathers drove back the tide of war, Hellenic or Barbarian, 
I will not speak; for the tale would be long and is familiar 
to you. But before I praise the dead, I should like to point 
out by what principles of action we rose to power, and 
under what institutions and through what manner of life 
our empire became great. For I conceive that such thoughts 
are not unsuited to the occasion, and that this numerous 
assembly of citizens and strangers may profitably listen to 
them. 

“Our form of government does not enter into rivalry 
with the institutions of others. We do not copy our neigh- 
bours but are an example to them. It is true that we are 
called a democracy, for the administration is in the hands 
of the many and not the few. But while the law secures 
equal justice to all alike in their private disputes, the claim 
of excellence is also recognized; and when a citizen is in 
any way distinguished, he is preferred to the public service, 
not as a matter of privilege, but as a reward of merit. 
Neither is poverty a bar, but a man may benefit his country 
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whatever be the obscurity of his condition. There is no 
exclusiveness in our public life, and in our private inter- 
course we are not suspicious of one another, nor angry 
with our neighbour if he does what he likes; we do not put 
on sour looks at him which, though harmless, are not 
pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained in our private 
intercourse, a spirit of reverence pervades our public acts; 
we are prevented from doing wrong by respect for the 
authorities and for the laws, having an especial regard to 
those which are ordained for the protection of the injured 
as well as to those unwritten laws which bring upon the 
transgressor of them the reprobation of the general senti- 
ment. 

‘‘And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil; we have regular games 
and sacrifices throughout the year; our homes are beautiful 
and elegant; and the delight which we daily feel in all these 
things helps to banish melancholy. Because of the great- 
ness of our city the fruits of the whole earth flow in upon us; 
so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as freely as 
of our own. 

‘‘Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
superior to that of our adversaries. Our city is thrown 
open to the world, and we never expel a foreigner or pre- 
vent him from seeing or learning anything of which the 
secret if revealed to an enemy might profit him. We rely 
not upon management or trickery, but upon our own hearts 
and hands. And in the matter of education, whereas they 
from early youth are always undergoing laborious exercises 
which are to make them brave, we live at ease, and yet are 
equally ready to face the perils which they face. And here 
is the proof. The Lacedemonians come into Attica not by 
themselves, but with their whole confederacy following; we 
go alone into a neighbor’s country; and although our op- 
- ponents are fighting for their homes and we on a foreign 
soil, we have seldom any difficulty in overcoming them. Our 
enemies have never yet felt our united strength; the care 
of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are obliged 
to send our own citizens everywhere. But they, if they meet 
and defeat a part of our army, are as proud as if they had 
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routed us all, and when defeated they pretend to have been 
vanquished by us all. 

‘Tf then we prefer to meet danger with a light heart 
but without laborious training, and with a courage which is 
gained by habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly 
the gainer? Since we do not anticipate the pain, although, 
when the hour comes, we can be as brave as those who never 
allow themselves to rest; and thus too our city is equally 
admirable in peace and in war. For we are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the 
mind without loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for 
talk and ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To 
avow poverty with us is no disgrace; the true disgrace is 
in doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not 
neglect the state because he takes care of his own house- 
hold; and even those of us who are engaged in business 
have a very fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man 
who takes no interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, 
but as a useless character; and if few of us are originators, 
we are all sound judges of a policy. The great impediment 
to action is, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of 
that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory 
to action. For we have a peculiar power of thinking before 
we act and acting too, whereas other men are courageous 
from ignorance but hestitate upon reflection. And they are 
surely to be esteemed the bravest spirits who, having the 
clearest sense both of the pains and pleasures of life, do 
not on that account shrink from danger. In doing good, 
again, we are unlike others; we make our friends by con- 
ferring, not by receiving favours. Now he who confers a 
favour is the firmer friend, because he would fain by kind- 
ness keep alive the memory of an obligation; but the 
recipient is colder in his feelings, because he knows that 
in requiting another’s generosity he will not be winning 
gratitude but only paying a debt. We alone do good to our 
neighbors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the 
confidence of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit. 
To sum up: I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and 
that the individual Athenian in his own person seems to 
have the power of adapting himself to the most varied forms 
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of action with the utmost versatility and grace. This is no 
passing and idle word, but truth and fact; and the assertion 
is verified by the position to which these qualities have 
raised the state. For in the hour of trial Athens alone 
among her contemporaries is superior to the report of her. 
No enemy who comes against her is indignant at the re- 
verses which he sustains at the hands of such a city; no 
subject complains that his masters are unworthy of him. 
And we shall assuredly not be without witnesses; there are 
mighty monuments of our power which will make us the 
wonder of this and of succeeding ages; we shall not need 
the praises of Homer or of any other panegyrist whose 
poetry may please for the moment, although his representa- 
tion of the facts will not bear the light of day. For we 
have compelled every land and every sea to open a path 
for our valour, and have everywhere planted eternal 
memorials of our friendship and of our enmity. Such is 
the city for whose sake these men nobly fought and died; 
they could not bear the thought that she might be taken 
from them; and every one of us who survive should gladly 
toil on her behalf.’’ 


* Thucydides, Vol. 1, Jowett’s translation. 
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GREECE 


The nodding promontories, and blue isles, 
And cloudlike mountains, and dividuous waves 
Of Greece, baskt glorious in the open smiles 
Of favoring heaven: from their enchanted caves 
Prophetic echoes flung dim melody. 
On the unapprehensive wild 
The vine, the corn, the olive mild, 
Grow savage yet, to human use unreconciled ; 
And, like unfolded flowers beneath the sea, 
Like the man’s thought dark in the infant’s brain, 
Like aught that is which wraps what is to be, 
Art’s deathless dreams lay veiled by many a vein 
Of Parian stone; and yet a speechless child, 
Verse murmured, and Philosophy did strain 
Her lidless eyes for thee; when o’er the Augean main 


Athens arose: a city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud, as in derision 
Of kingliest masonry: the ocean floors 
Pave it; the evening sky pavilions it; 
Its portals are inhabited 
By thunder-zoned winds, each head 
Within its cloudy wings with sunfire garlanded, 
A divine work! Athens diviner yet 
Gleamed with its crest of columns, on the will 
Of man, as on a mount of diamond, set; 
For thou wert, and thine all-creative skill 
Peopled with forms that mock the eternal dead 
In marble immortality, that hill 
Which was thine earliest throne and latest oracle. 
—Shelley, 
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